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HE  events  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of 


September  within  the  walls  of  the  Palais- Bour- 
bon and  at  the  Luxembourg,  if  less  exciting  or  less 
interesting  to  the  reader  than  those  witnessed  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  at  the  Tuileries,  form,  neverthe- 
less, an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the  drama  that 
brought  the  Second  Empire  to  its  end.  All  these  acts 
and  scenes  are  closely  connected,  and  none  can  be 
clearly  understood  except  when  looked  at  in  its  relation 
to  the  rest. 

Not  long  after  the  representatives  of  the  people — 
finding  there  was  no  means  of  continuing  the  session 
in  the  Chamber — had  left  the  Palais-Bourbon,  a 
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section  of  the  mob  that  had  gathered  upon  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  approached  the  great  gates  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  which  were 
held  by  a detachment  of  Zouaves  of  the  Guard.  Some 
were  workmen  in  their  Sunday  clothes  ; others  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard.  At  first,  seditious 
cries  only  were  heard — “ A bas  l' Empire  /”  “ Vive  la 
Rdpublique  ! ” — but  gradually  the  band  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  pressed  closer  and  closer,  until  at 
length  the  gates  were  reached  ; and  then  the  ring- 
leaders began  to  knock  violently  on  the  iron  railing, 
and  to  demand  loudly  admittance  to  the  enclosure. 
Very  soon  the  eagles  that  ornamented  the  railing  were 
broken  down,  the  assailants  meeting  with  no  resistance. 
Encouraged  by  this,  these  men  began  to  push  against 
the  gates,  which  were  quickly  forced  open,  when  in 
rushed  the  whole  band,  followed  by  a body  of  Mobiles 
who  had  been  stationed  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
since  noon. 

As  soon  as  the  basin  of  the  great  fountain  was 
passed,  the  invaders,  who  were  now  shouting  “ Aux 
Tuileries  ! Aux  Tuileries  ! ” at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
saw  the  Voltigeurs  of  the  Guard  massed  in  the 
reserved  garden — and  they  halted.  To  proceed 
farther  would  be  dangerous.  In  view  of  the  situation, 
which  was  critical  in  the  extreme  and  might  lead  to  a 
disaster  at  any  moment,  M.  Louis  Revenez,  of  the 
Mobiles , was  delegated  to  go  and  parley  with  the 
officer  in  command.  He  left  his  comrades  and  ad- 
vanced alone,  with  a white  handkerchief  fastened  to 
the  end  of  his  musket  ; but  he  was  joined  on  the  way 
by  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  M.  Armand  Gouzien,  and  by 
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one  or  two  other  persons.  Having  reached  the 
reserved  garden,  they  were  stopped  by  a sentinel, 
who  asked  what  they  wanted.  The  answer  was, 
“ To  speak  to  the  Governor  of  the  Tuileries.”  A 
short  parley  followed,  after  which,  two  or  three  of 
these  gentlemen  having  sent  him  their  cards,  request- 
ing an  interview,  General  Mellinet,  the  Governor, 
came  forward  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
them. 

They  told  him  that  the  Republic  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  that  the  people  were  clamouring  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  ; that  the 
National  Guards  also  desired  to  be  admitted,  on  the 
ground  that  this  palace  was  the  property  of  the  nation  ; 
and  that  they  themselves  had  come  to  request  that  its 
safe-keeping  be  entrusted  to  the  National  Guards,  who, 
they  assured  the  General,  would  take  care  that  the 
property  of  the  nation  should  be  respected. 

“ Withdraw  the  Imperial  Guard,  let  the  National 
Guards  enter  the  reserved  garden,”  they  said,  “ and 
you  can  let  the  people  in,  and  there  will  be  no  disorder, 
nor  will  anything  be  destroyed  ; for  the  palace  will  be 
under  the  protection  of  those  whom  the  people 
respect.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  the  General,  “and  especially 
since  the  Empress  has  already  left  the  Tuileries.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  withdraw  the  Imperial  troops, 
on  condition  that  their  places  are  immediately  taken 
by  the  National  Guards.” 

Orders  were  then  given  to  retire  the  troops ; and  as 
they  fell  back,  the  movement  being  observed,  the 
invaders  began  to  advance  towards  the  gate  near 
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which  General  Mellinet  was  standing,  thinking  that 
they  could  now  push  their  way  through.  As  the  leaders 
very  soon  assumed  a threatening  attitude,  General 
Mellinet — who  had  been  joined  by  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Lesseps  or  of 
M.  Sardou  that  the  invaders  should  be  held  back,  if 
possible,  a little  while  longer — stepped  up  on  a chair 
and  harangued  the  tumultuous  throng  that  had 
gathered  in  front  of  him,  with  great  spirit  and  most 
happy  effect. 

The  old  General  was  very  popular  in  Paris.  He 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Crimea,  and  his  face, 
slashed  by  a deep  sabre  cut,  was  well  known  to  all  the 
people,  and  they  cheered  him  when  they  saw  him. 
To  their  cries  of  “A?  bas  1' Empire"  he  replied  by 
pointing  to  the  flag-staff. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “ there  is  no  flag  there.  The 
Empress  has  gone.” 

And  the  crowd  replied  with  a long  “ Ah  ! ah  ! ah  ! ” 
and  “ Vive  la  Rdpublique  ! ” 

“ You  are  Frenchmen,”  continued  the  General, 
“ and  you  would  not  dishonour  yourselves  by  en- 
deavouring to  insult  a woman.  But  the  palace  and 
these  grounds  are  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
it  is  your  duty,  and  it  is  my  duty,  to  protect  them. 
The  Imperial  troops  will  be  withdrawn.  But  commit 
no  disorder.  If  you  make  an  attempt  to  do  so, 
I shall  do  my  duty.  Go  back ! ” 

While  the  General  was  holding  the  crowd  in 
check,  National  Guards  were  introduced  into  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries  from  the  post  near  by  in  the 
Rue  de  l’Echelle,  and  were  massed  in  ranks  in 
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front  of  the  palace,  and  aligned  up  in  the  vestibule 
and  carriage-way  leading  through  the  palace  to  the 
Place  du  Carrousel.  So  that  when,  finally,  the 
light  railing  enclosing  the  reserved  garden  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  the  increasing  multitude,  and 
the  rabble  rushed  in  on  to  the  walks  and  over 
the  flower-beds,  they  were  soon  brought  to  a halt, 
and  then  were  gradually  forced  back,  or  permitted 
to  go  through  the  carriage-way  and  across  the  inner 
court  of  the  palace,  between  a double  file  of  guards 
to  the  Place  beyond.  And  so  into  the  vestibule 
and  through  this  passage  the  crowd  continued  to 
move  for  nearly  an  hour ; greatly  disconcerted,  how- 
ever, to  find  a guard  at  the  foot  of  each  staircase 
and  at  every  door  of  the  palace,  and  at  being  unable 
to  visit  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  drink  the 
wine  from  the  cellars,  and  masquerade  in  the  garments 
of  princes,  and  sleep  in  the  beds  of  their  sovereign, 
as  their  progenitors  had  done  in  1848. 

It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  companies  of 
the  National  Guard  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tuileries  on  this  day  were  composed  largely 
of  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  order.  They  were 
prompt  to  obey  when  authority  had  lost  its  sanction, 
and  were  faithful  to  their  self-assumed  trusts.  The 
palace  was  well  protected  ; not  a scratch  did  it 
receive,  nor  was  there  an  article  taken  from  it. 

As  the  crowd  scattered  towards  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  howls  of  the  would-be  plunderers  of 
the  palace  died  away  in  the  distance,  quiet  reigned 
again  at  the  Tuileries.  Its  courts  were  deserted, 
the  sentries  were  at  their  posts  as  usual,  and  no 
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one  about  the  palace  seemed  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened, or  how  all  these  things  had  come  to  pass. 

A few  hours  later,  when  the  interior  of  the 
Tuileries  was  visited  by  the  representatives  of  the 
new  Government,  the  public  galleries  and  great 
salons  were  found  to  present  their  usual  appearance. 
Many  of  the  old  guardians,  having  laid  aside  the 
Imperial  livery,  were  still  at  their  posts.  It  was 
only  on  entering  the  apartments  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Imperial  family  that  any  appear- 
ance of  disorder  was  observed.  And  even  here  the 
disorder  was  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  reason 
that,  the  Empress  having  returned  to  Paris  from 
Saint  Cloud  unexpectedly  early  in  August,  the  rooms 
she  occupied  when  at  the  Tuileries  had  not  been 
prepared  for  her  ; the  curtains  had  been  taken  down 
and  the  carpets  removed  ; most  of  the  furniture 
was  covered  up,  and  some  of  it  had  been  sent  off 
for  repairs.  The  general  impression  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  the  visitor  was  that  of  rooms  still  in 
use,  but  from  which  the  occupants  had  been  suddenly 
called  away.  The  standing  furniture,  the  clocks, 
the  candelabra,  the  jardinieres,  the  rich  bronzes  and 
decorative  pieces,  were  all  in  their  places,  the  pictures 
on  the  walls,  and  the  books  on  the  shelves,  in  their 
cases.  The  commodes,  and  wardrobes  also,  had 
not  been  disturbed,  and  were  filled  with  clothing 
and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description.  But  light, 
movable  articles  were  scattered  about  in  nearly  every 
room.  In  the  cabinet  of  the  Empress,  her  table 
was  found  just  as  she  rose  from  it  for  the  last  time, 
covered  with  writing-materials  and  the  latest  des- 
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patches  ; not  one  had  been  taken  away.  On  a bureau 
near  by  was  a portmanteau  containing  a few  articles 
of  clothing,  but  open,  as  if  being  prepared  for  a 
journey.  On  the  floor  were  two  or  three  empty 
hat-boxes.  In  an  adjoining  room,  a breakfast, 
scarcely  touched,  remained  upon  the  table.  It  con- 
sisted of  a boiled  egg,  a little  cheese,  and  some 
bread. 

In  the  study  of  the  Prince  Imperial  a toy  was 
lying  upon  the  floor.  It  consisted  of  a company  of 
leaden  soldiers,  which  could  be  put  in  motion  by 
the  turning  of  a handle.  An  exercise-book,  which 
had  been  used  for  writing  historical  themes,  lay 
open  upon  the  table.  One  leaf  was  entirely  covered 
with  a small  and  correct  handwriting.  The  theme 
began  thus : 

“Louis  XV.,  Bourbon,  Fleury,  1723-1741.  Re- 
gency resumed.  Bourbon,  1723-1725.  Bourbon, 
Madame  de  Prie,  Paris.  Duvernois  [Duvernay  was 
intended].  At  home,  corruption,  stock-jobbing,  frivo- 
lity, intolerance.  Abroad,  marriage  of  the  King  with 
Marie  Lesczynska.  Rupture  with  Spain,  which 
country  displays  Austrian  tendencies,”  &c. 

The  apartment  occupied  by  the  Emperor  on  the 
ground  floor,  between  the  Pavilion  de  l’Horloge 
and  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  was  found  exactly  in 
the  state  in  which  he  had  left  it.  It  was  full  of 
books,  maps,  models,  and  military  diagrams.  It  con- 
tained also  a large  number  of  political  papers  and 
much  private  correspondence.  This  correspondence 
was  seized,  together  with  all  the  letters  and  despatches 
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addressed  to  the  Recent.  And  so  were  the  books 
containing  the  accounts  kept  of  the  expenses  of  the 
palace  housekeeping.  A selection  from  these  papers 
was  subsequently  published  by  the  Government ; 1 
greatly  to  the  disappointment,  however,  of  that  portion 
of  the  public  who  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Imperial  family  material  for  scandal. 
For  it  only  served  to  prove  how  well  the  Emperor 
loved  his  country ; that  few  sovereigns  have  ever 
taken  so  deep  a personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Government,  or  so  carefully  studied  the  questions 
most  immediately  concerning  the  economical  prosperity 
and  general  welfare  of  their  subjects,  or  have  been 
inspired  by  loftier  ideals  or  a more  noble  ambition  ; 
and  that,  true  to  himself,  at  the  last  hour  he  strove 
with  singular  self-abandonment  to  bear  the  burden 
of  defeat,  in  order  to  save  the  army  and  check  the 
tide  of  disaster  that  threatened  to  sweep  over  the 
land. 

It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  new  Government 
that  the  personal  effects  of  the  Imperial  family  were 
not  retained,  but  after  a few  weeks  were  packed  up, 
and  either  sent  to  England  or  deposited  for  safe- 
keeping with  their  friends  in  Paris. 

But  while  these  events  were  taking  place  without, 
the  scene  within  the  palace  was  no  less  moving  and 
exciting.  After  her  Majesty  had  dismissed  the  Depu- 
tation that  had  been  sent  to  ask  her  to  transfer  her 
power,  she  waited  to  hear  the  result  of  their  confer- 

1 Under  the  title  of  “ Papiers  et  Correspondance  de  la  Famille 
Imperiale.” 
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ence  with  General  de  Palikao,  and  what  action  the 
Assembly  would  take  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation.  But  from  moment  to  moment  the 
despatches  received  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
from  the  War  Department,  and  from  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  became  more  and  more  ominous.  It  was 
reported  that  the  mob  had  invaded  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  that  the  Imperial  arms  were  being  broken 
in  pieces  wherever  seen  ; that  cries  of  “ Vive  la 
Rdpublique  ! ” were  to  be  heard  in  the  streets.  Then 
a messenger,  flushed  with  excitement,  came  to  an- 
nounce that  the  eagles  ornamenting  the  great  gates 
fronting  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  that  the  rioters  were  endeavouring  to  force 
their  way  into  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
Empress  listened  to  all  these  reports  unmoved,  and 
without  manifesting  the  slightest  fear.  But  the 
persons  near  her  began  to  see  the  meaning  of  these 
events,  and  to  grow  anxious  for  her  Majesty’s  safety. 
They  therefore  advised  her  to  leave  the  palace,  and 
not  to  expose  herself  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  populace. 

To  them  all  she  replied  simply  : “ I do  not  fear. 
How  can  I leave  ? ” 

Finally,  three  of  the  Ministers  arrived  at  the 
Tuileries — M.  J drome  David,  M.  Busson-Billault,  and 
M.  Henri  Chevreau.1  Entering  the  salon,  where  the 

1 In  a letter  written  at  Chislehurst,  in  November,  1870,  the 
Empress  writes  : “ As  for  the  4th  of  September,  I will  only  say  that 
General  Trochu  abandoned  me,  if  nothing  worse  ; he  was  not  seen 
at  the  Tuileries  after  the  invasion  of  the  Chamber,  nor  were  the 
Ministers,  with  the  exception  of  three  who  insisted  on  my  departure, 
and  I did  not  wish  to  go  until  the  Tuileries  were  invaded.  Light 
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Empress  was  still  standing,  they  reported  to  her 
Majesty  that  not  only  had  the  mob  taken  possession 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  that  Deputies  pre- 
sumed to  be  loyal  to  the  Imperial  Government  were 
going  over  to  the  Revolution,  and  that  Paris  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  populace.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
these  gentlemen — and  their  official  position  gave  great 
weight  to  their  opinion — that  the  Empress  should 
leave  the  palace  immediately.  They  told  her  very 
plainly  that  she  could  no  longer  remain  where  she  was, 
in  safety.  But  she  was  undaunted  by  this  account  of 
the  on-rush  of  the  Revolution  and  the  apprehensions 
of  personal  peril  displayed,  and  was  neither  moved 
nor  made  afraid.  She  objected  most  decidedly  to 
leaving,  and  with  great  spirit  and  feeling  replied  : 
“ Here  I have  been  placed  by  the  Emperor,  and  here 
I will  stay.  To  abandon  my  post  will  weaken  the 
power  to  resist  the  invasion.  Unless  there  is  some 
recognised  authority,  the  disorganisation  will  be  com- 
plete, and  France  at  the  mercy  of  M.  Bismarck.” 

It  was  now  nearly  three  o’clock,  and  the  mob, 
crying  “ Aux  Tuileries  ! Aux  Tui levies ! ” were  ap- 
proaching the  reserved  garden.  Their  cries  could  be 

will  be  thrown  on  these  matters  some  day,  as  upon  a good  many 
things  besides.” 

M.  Jules  Brame,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, tells  what  the  Ministry  were  doing  at  this  time.  “ I,”  says 
M.  Brame,  “ was  with  the  Minister  of  War  to  the  very  end  ; three  of 
my  colleagues  were  out-of-doors  striving  to  stimulate  the  military 
chiefs  and  questors  to  make  an  effort  to  protect  the  Assembly  ; and 
three  others  went  at  once  to  the  Tuileries  to  see  if  they  could  not 
save  the  Empress,  who  would  have  been  strangled  had  they  not 
warned  her  in  time.” 
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heard  even  by  the  Empress  and  the  persons  with 
whom  she  was  talking.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Prince  de  Metternich,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and 
Signor  Nigra,  the  Italian  Ambassador,  entered  the 
ante-chamber  and  requested  to  be  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  her  Majesty. 

“She  is  in  great  danger,”  they  said.  “The  mob 
that  has  taken  possession  of  the  Palais- Bourbon  is  now 
preparing  to  attack  the  Tuileries.  She  must  be  in- 
formed of  this,  and  that  resistance  is  impossible.  She 
cannot  stay  here  any  longer,  except  at  the  risk  of  her 
life,  and  we  wish  to  offer  her  our  protection.” 

They  were  very  soon  introduced  into  her  Majesty’s 
private  cabinet,  where  she  was  then  debating  with 
those  near  her  the  expediency  of  leaving  the  palace. 
The  two  diplomats  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  Empress  that  the  time  for  her  to  retire 
had  come.  M.  de  Metternich  was  excited,  insistent, 
and  abrupt  even  ; and  Signor  Nigra  no  less  insistent, 
but  as  calm  and  polished  in  his  manner  of  address 
as  when  reciting  Italian  poetry  to  her  Majesty  at 
Compiegne. 

After  hearing  what  they  had  to  say,  her  Majesty 
expressed  a desire  to  consult  with  M.  Pietri,  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  who  was  then  at  his  post  in  the 
Prefecture,  where  he  had  been  all  the  morning,  re- 
porting to  the  Tuileries  every  few  minutes  the  situation 
so  far  as  it  was  indicated  by  disturbances  of  public 
order  in  the  streets.  He  was  accordingly  sent  for. 
On  arriving,  he  found  the  Empress  still  earnestly  dis- 
cussing with  those  about  her  the  expediency  of  her 
leaving  the  Tuileries.  Turning  to  M.  Pietri  the 
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moment  she  saw  him,  she  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  it.  He  replied  by  telling  her  what  he  himself  had 
seen  while  coming  from  the  Prefecture — that  the  mob 
were  then  pushing  against  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
He  said  that  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  they  would 
probably  force  their  way  into  the  building  ; that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  they  would  do,  or  what  crime 
they  might  not  commit,  should  an  entrance  be  effected. 
In  a word,  corroborating  all  that  had  been  said  by  the 
others  who  were  then  urging  her  Majesty  to  go,  he 
told  her  that  she  could  not  remain  without  putting  in 
peril  not  only  her  own  life  but  the  lives  of  some  of 
her  most  intimate  friends,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  all 
the  persons  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
palace,  and  who  were  there  at  their  posts  to  aid 
and  protect  her. 

To  risk  her  own  life  was  to  the  Empress  nothing ; 
but  when  she  came  to  see  that,  by  remaining,  she 
might  be  putting  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  many  others, 
some  of  whom  were  very  dear  to  her,  she  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  go.  And  yet  she  delayed,  to  bid 
adieu  to  her  friends,  la  Vicomtesse  Aguado,  la 
Marechale  Conrobert,  la  Marechale  Pdlissier,  Mes- 
dames  de  Rayneval,  de  la  Poeze,  de  la  Bedoliere, 
de  Sancy,  de  Saulcy,  la  Baronne  de  Bourgoing,  and 
others,  who  gathered  about  her  with  hearts  too  full  of 
emotion  to  find  words  to  express  their  love  and 
sympathy.  To  one  of  these  ladies,  who  signified  a 
desire  to  go  with  her,  the  Empress  said  : 

“ I fully  appreciate  your  generous  devotion  to  me, 
but  I do  not  wish  my  misfortunes  to  be  yours  also. 
In  France  no  one  should  be  unhappy.” 
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Then  followed  a clasping  of  hands,  tears,  sobs,  a 
parting  kiss,  and  yet  the  Empress  lingered  to  say  : 

“ I shall  never  forget  what  you  all  have  been  to 

me.  I thank  you.  Goodbye — good ” And 

Signor  Nigra  interrupts  this  scene  so  full  of  tenderness 
and  affection,  by  saying  : 

“ Madame,  M.  de  Metternich  and  I are  waiting  for 
you.  You  must  hurry.  In  a few  minutes  escape 
may  be  impossible  ; ” at  the  same  time  handing  her  a 
hat  and  veil  that  Madame  Lebreton  was  holding,  and 
assisting  her  to  put  on  a light  cloak — for  there  was  no 
time  now  to  prepare  for  a journey.  She  must  leave 
the  palace  at  once,  and  as  she  was. 

With  an  effort,  the  Empress  separated  herself  from 
her  friends,  looking  back  as  she  went,  to  give  them, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  a last  expression  of  her 
affectionate  regard. 

She  was  now  with  the  Prince  de  Metternich, 
Signor  Nigra,  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere,  of  her 
personal  service,  M.  Conti,  the  Chief  of  the  Emperor’s 
Cabinet,  Lieutenant  Conneau,  an  orderly  officer,  and 
Madame  Lebreton,  the  sister  of  General  Bourbaki, 
her  reader  and  companion.  And  as  the  little  com- 
pany walked  out  of  the  private  cabinet  of  the 
Empress,  about  half-past  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  4th  of  September  1870,  the  tricoloured 
flag,  that  floated  over  the  Tuileries  when  the  sovereign 
was  residing  there,  was  lowered,  never  to  be  raised 
again.  While  passing  through  one  of  her  own  rooms, 
which  had  been  furnished  with  elegance  and  a regard 
;for  home  comfort  rather  than  decorative  effect,  and 
which  was  full  of  souvenirs  of  love  and  friendship 
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and  devotion,  the  Empress,  stopping  for  a moment 
and  looking  about  her,  said,  as  if  she  were  speaking 
to  herself  and  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible,  “Is 
this  the  last  time  ? ” And  then,  pressing  forward,  she 
herself  led  the  way  down  the  staircase  to  the  ground 
floor  of  the  palace,  with  the  idea,  it  seems,  that  she 
could  take  the  coupe  which  was  generally  stationed 
in  the  courtyard  to  the  right,  near  the  steps  leading 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  which, 
in  fact,  was  there,  with  the  coachman  on  his  box, 
correctly  dressed,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  waiting  his  orders  as  usual.  But  the  Prince 
de  Metternich,  noticing  the  livery,  and  the  crown 
painted  on  the  door  of  the  carriage,  thought  it  would 
be  imprudent  for  the  Empress  to  make  use  of  it,  and 
offered  instead  his  own  carriage,  which  was  waiting- 
on  the  quay  near  by.  Lieutenant  Conneau  thereupon 
started  off  to  bring  the  Prince’s  carriage  into  the 
court,  and  the  Empress,  who  had  been  standing  for 
hours,  sat  down  on  a bench  in  the  vestibule.  But  in 
a very  short  time  the  young  officer  came  running 
back,  saying  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  pass 
out  through  the  courtyard  of  the  palace ; that  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  was  occupied  by  a tumultuous 
rabble,  who  were  filling  the  air  with  songs  mingled 
with  cries  of  “ A mort  ! ” and  “ Aux  Tuileries  ! ” and 
that  a band  in  advance  of  the  rest  were  pounding  on 
the  railing  that  separated  the  courtyard  from  the 
Place.  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  then  left  the 
company  and  went  forward  to  the  gate — which  the 
rioters  were  now  endeavouring  to  force  open — for  the 
purpose  of  parleying  with  them,  and  thus  gaining 
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time.  In  this  work  he  was  highly  successful,  as  he 
managed  to  keep  them  out  of  the  court  altogether. 

But  when  he  returned  to  the  vestibule  the  Empress 
and  her  escort  were  not  to  be  found.  Seeing  that  it 
would  be  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  attempt  to 
leave  the  Tuileries  by  any  direct  way,  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  they  had  reascended  the  staircase 
they  had  just  come  down,  and,  retracing  their  steps 
through  the  apartments  of  the  Empress,  and  entering 
the  long  suite  of  rooms  that  led  by  the  way  of  the 
Pavilion  of  Flora  to  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  had 
passed  on  through  the  new  Salle  des  Etats,  not  yet 
finished,  and  still  embellished  with  the  decorations 
used  on  the  21st  of  May — the  day  when,  with  im- 
posing ceremony,  the  result  of  the  Plebiscitum  was 
officially  announced  to  the  Emperor.  But  on  coming 
to  the  door  that  led  into  the  great  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be  opened.  It 
was  locked.  To  the  knocking  on  the  door  there  was 
no  response  ; but,  in  the  silence  that  followed,  the 
cries  of  the  people  without  could  be  distinctly  heard* 
The  members  of  the  little  company  began  to  feel  very 
anxious.  Was  all  retreat  cut  off?  What  was  to  be 
done  ? Before  anything  had  been  decided  upon,  and 
as  the  bewilderment  of  counsel  began  to  suggest  the 
growing  danger  of  the  situation,  M.  Charles  Thelin, 
the  Emperor’s  treasurer,  appeared.  Having  heard 
that  the  Empress  had  just  passed  through  the  Pavilion 
of  Flora,  going  towards  the  Louvre,  he  followed  after 
her  to  offer  his  services.  Quite  by  chance,  but  most 
luckily,  he  had  with  him  a key  that  would  open  all 
the  doors  of  the  building. 
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And  so  it  happened,  by  a strange  freak  of  fortune, 
that  the  doors  which  were  closed  against  the  Empress 
Eugdnie  on  the  4th  of  September,  1870,  were  unlocked 
by  the  same  Charles  Thdlin  who  opened  the  doors  of 
the  prison  at  Ham,  from  which  Louis  Napoleon  made 
his  escape  a little  over  twenty-four  years  before,  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1846. 

The  way  being  now  free,  the  Empress  and  her 
escort  walked  down  the  “ Long”  or  “ Great  Gallery” 
of  the  Museum,  and  through  the  Salle  Carrde  into  the 
Pavilion  of  Apollo  ; passing  down  this,  and  turning  to 
the  right,  they  entered  the  “ Jewel  Room,”  and  then 
continued  on  to  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemindes. 

Here  the  Empress  stopped  ; and  having  remarked 
that  the  number  of  persons  accompanying  her  was  so 
large  as  surely  to  attract  attention,  suggested  that  they 
all,  except  MM.  de  Metternich  and  Nigra,  should  now 
retire,  and  leave  her  and  Madame  Lebreton  to  be  con- 
ducted to  a place  of  safety  under  the  escort  of  these 
two  gentlemen  alone. 

Thereupon  the  Empress  took  leave  of  the  last  of 
her  palace  followers,  who  had  been  joined  by  several 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Museum,  some  of  whom,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  kissed  the  hand  which  she  extended, 
and  all  of  whom  bade  her  goodbye  with  emotion.  She 
thanked  them  all  for  the  loyalty  and  the  devotion  they 
had  shown  to  her  ; and  so  thoughtful  was  she  of  their 
safety  also,  that  she  urged  them  to  be  careful  not  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  fury  of  the  mob,  and  made 
Lieutenant  Conneau  promise  to  take  off  his  rather 
showy  uniform  before  going  into  the  street. 

And  then,  as  her  friends  left  her,  and  as  she  herself 
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turned  to  go,  looking  up,  she  saw  on  the  wall  before 
her,  G6ricault’s  famous  picture,  “ The  Wreck  of  the 
Medusa.”  She  stood  fixed  for  a few  seconds,  unable 
to  remove  her  eyes  from  it.  “ How  strange  ! ” said 
she  to  herself. 

And  to  me,  and  to  others,  she  has  since  often  said, 
“ How  strange  that  this  picture  should  be  the  last  one 
I should  ever  look  at  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre ! ” 

But  the  Empress  having  quickly  recovered  from 
the  impression  produced  by  this  picture  of  ill-omen, 
the  two  ladies  walked  on,  under  the  guidance  of  MM. 
de  Metternich  and  Nigra,  through  the  rooms  contain- 
ing the  Greek  antiquities,  and  through  the  Egyptian 
Gallery,  until  they  reached  the  landing  at  the  right 
of  the  great  colonnade.  Then,  descending  the  three 
broad  flights  of  stone  steps  that  lead  to  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Egyptian  Museum,  the  little  company 
threaded  its  way  through  the  colossal  and  sombre 
antiquities  of  Old  Egypt  there  assembled — the  images 
of  its  gods,  and  the  sarcophagi  and  funeral  monuments 
of  its  dead  kings  and  priests — until  they  reached  the 
door  at  the  extreme  end,  which  opens  upon  the  arched 
passage  leading  from  the  inner  court  of  the  Louvre  to 
the  Place  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Saint-Germain 
l’Auxerrois. 

On  coming  to  this  door,  it  was  found  that  a crowd 
of  noisy  “manifestors  ” was  pouring  through  the  pass- 
age, and  the  two  diplomatists  thought  it  would  be 
highly  imprudent  to  attempt  then  to  leave  the  build- 
ing with  the  ladies.  So  they  stood  here  and  waited  for 
the  crush  to  spend  its  force.  Standing  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Museum,  this  demonstration  was  watched  with 
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deep  concern  through  the  door  held  ajar ; it  seemed  as 
if  it  would  never  end.  But  the  Empress  was  the  one 
least  disturbed. 

Signor  Nigra  has  told  me  that,  while  standing  here, 
observing  the  Empress  seemed  weary,  he  offered  her 
his  arm  ; and  that  soon  after  a peculiarly  noisy  band 
passed  by,  shouting  “A  bas  Badinguet  /”  “ A has 
1' Espagnole  ! ” “ Vive  la  Rdpublique  ! ” Hearing  these 
cries,  he  asked  the  Empress  if  she  was  afraid. 

“ Not  a bit,”  she  replied.  “ Why  do  you  ask  me  ? 
You  are  holding  my  arm  ; do  you  feel  me  tremble  ? ” 
By  a curious  coincidence,  the  same  reply  to  the 
same  question  was  made  by  Louis  XVI.  under  nearly 
similar  circumstances.  When,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1792,  the  Paris  mob,  invading  the  Tuileries,  entered 
the  Royal  apartment  and  laid  hands  on  the  person  of 
the  King,  some  one  cried  out,  “Are  you  afraid?” 
And  the  King,  turning  to  the  man,  said,  “ Put  your 
hand  upon  my  heart  and  see  if  I tremble.” 

Fortunately,  the  equal  courage  and  firmness  of  the 
two  sovereigns  in  the  presence  of  danger  did  not  prove 
alike  disastrous  to  the  two  witnesses.  The  Italian 
ambassador  has  lived  not  only  to  repeat  the  story 
many  times,  but  to  serve  his  country  with  distinction 
to  the  present  day  ; but  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
the  national  guard,  the  poor  tailor,  Jean  Lalanne,  had 
his  head  chopped  off  “for  having,”  as  the  judicial 
sentence  solemnly  reads,  “on  the  20th  of  June,  1792, 
shown  that  he  possessed  the  character  of  a tyrant’s 
under-servant,  and,  especially,  in  that  he  has  seemed  to 
take  pleasure,  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  citizens, 
in  telling  how  Capet  took  his  hand  and,  pressing 
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it  to  his  heart,  said,  ‘ Do  you  feel  it  throb,  my 
friend  ? ’ ” 

When,  finally,  the  main  body  of  the  rabble  appeared 
to  have  passed  through  to  the  Place,  the  Empress, 
who  was  tired  of  standing  still,  said,  “ Now  let  us  go.” 

“ I think  we  had  better  wait  a little  while  longer,” 
answered  Signor  Nigra. 

“No,  no,”  replied  the  Empress,  “ it pant  de  l' andace  ! ” 
and,  saying  this,  she  pulled  the  door  open  and  stepped 
out  on  the  pavement,  followed  by  those  with  her. 

Prince  de  Metternich  at  once  went  forward  to  try 
to  find  a carriage.  Luckily,  he  soon  found  one,  a 
common  one-horse  cab,  but  a closed  one — provided 
seemingly  by  Providence  for  this  special  occasion. 
The  Prince  having  come  back  to  report  that  he  had 
found  a carriage,  the  four  persons  walked  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Louvre  towards  the  street,  the  space 
between  the  railings  still  being  filled  with  people 
coming  and  going,  when,  just  as  they  reached  the 
sidewalk,  where  the  cab  had  been  drawn  up,  a boy 
cried  out,  “ Voila  1'  Impdratrice ! ” (Oh,  there’s  the 
Empress!)  Signor  Nigra,  hearing  this,  turned  in- 
stantly, and  asking,  “What  was  it  you  said?  ” stopped 
the  boy  and  talked  with  him,  to  silence  him.  In  the 
meantime  Prince  de  Metternich  had  put  the  Empress 
and  Madame  Lebreton  into  the  cab,  and  Madame 
Lebreton,  having  directed  the  driver  to  go  to  No.  — , 
Boulevard  Haussmann,  the  residence  of  M.  Besson, 
a Councillor  of  State,  the  Prince  lifted  his  hat,  and, 
bowing  to  the  ladies,  withdrew. 

The  personal  and  political  relations  of  these  two 
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ambassadors,  to  the  Imperial  Court  and  to  each  other, 
were  very  remarkable.  Metternich,  the  son  of  the 
famous  statesman  and  diplomatist,  was  a reactionary 
by  birth  and  education,  so  much  so  that  the  Emperor 
used  to  say  that  some  day  he  would  become  a Capu- 
chin friar  ; and  Nigra,  the  disciple  of  Azeglio  and 
Cavour,  was  a lover  of  freedom,  with  his  face  to  the 
future.  The  former  was  fond  of  art,  and  an  excellent 
musician  ; the  latter  a lover  of  letters,  and  a brilliant 
raconteur.  They  were  rivals  for  the  favours  of  the 
palace,  the  closest  of  personal  friends,  and,  generally, 
irreconcilable  adversaries  on  matters  of  European 
policy,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Roman  question, 
which  was  the  burning  question  of  the  time.  For 
a few  months,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  they 
worked  in  harmony  to  effect  an  alliance  between  their 
Governments  and  that  of  France,  and  on  this  day, 
impelled  by  a common  motive,  they  met  together 
at  the  Tuileries  for  the  last  time,  to  assist  in  her 
extremity  the  sovereign  they  each  had  so  long  and 
constantly  admired.  But  while  to  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich this  departure  was  the  end  of  a hope  that  Napo- 
leon III.  might  help  his  country,  Austria,  to  retrieve 
the  defeat  of  Sadowa,  to  Signor  Nigra  it  was  the 
beginning  of  an  assurance — that  Rome  was  to  be  the 
capital  of  Italy. 

While  talking  with  the  boy,  Signor  Nigra  lost 
sight  of  his  companions,  and,  not  being  able  to  rejoin 
them,  or  to  find  the  Prince  de  Metternich,  only 
learned  several  days  later  what  became  of  the  Em- 
press after  she  disappeared  in  the  moving  throng  of 
people  on  the  Place  Saint-Germain  l’Auxerrois. 
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Indeed,  she  was  there  but  a moment,  for  the  cab 
turned  quickly  into  the  Rue  di  Rivoli,  and,  passing  by 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  and  on  into  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  and  across  the  central  boulevards,  picked 
its  way  unnoticed  through  noisy  bands  of  “clubbists  ” 
and  “ manifestors  ” to  the  quiet  quarter  at  the  back  of 
the  Madeleine,  the  Empress  herself  having  been  an 
astonished  witness  of  some  of  the  most  singular 
scenes  of  the  mad  carnival  with  which  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  celebrated  the  advent  of  the  Third 
Republic. 

On  arriving  at  the  given  address  in  the  Boulevard 
Haussman,  the  cab  was  dismissed,  and  the  ladies 
walked  up  the  stairs  to  their  friend’s  apartments, 
which  were  on  the  third  or  fourth  floor.  But  on 
ringing  the  bell  there  was  no  reply.  Again  and  again 
the  bell  was  rung  ; but  there  was  no  answer.  It  was 
now  about  four  o’clock.  Should  they  wait?  It  would 
probably  not  be  long  before  some  one  of  the  family 
returned.  Feeling  fatigued,  the  Empress  sat  down  on 
the  staircase  and  waited  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes.  It 
seemed  an  age.  At  length  she  said,  “ I cannot  stay 
here  any  longer.  Let  us  go.”  And  then  the  two 
sadly  disappointed  ladies  slowly  descended  the  stairs, 
and  began  to  think  very  seriously  about  what  should 
be  done.  They  were  alone  ; they  had  no  carriage  ; 
they  could  not  remain  where  they  were  ; and  so  they 
walked  on  aimlessly,  not  knowing  in  what  direc- 
tion they  were  going,  until  finally  they  saw  a cab, 
an  open  one  ; but  the  streets  were  deserted,  and 
there  was  little  danger  of  their  being  recognised. 
The  driver  was  beckoned  to,  and  stopped.  And 
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now  the  question,  Where  shall  we  go  ? must  be 
quickly  answered. 

“ Let  us  go,”  said  Madame  Lebreton,  “ to  the 
American  Legation,  to  Mr.  Washburne.  The  Revo- 
lutionists will  respect  the  American  flag.  Mr.  Wash- 
burne will  protect  us.” 

“The  American  Legation — Mr.  Washburne,”  re- 
peated the  Empress  interrogatively — and  then  she 
thought  of  me.  “ No,  said  she,  “ I will  go  to  Dr. 
Evans.  He  is  an  American  also,  but  he  has  no 
political  responsibilities,  and,  besides,  is  an  old  friend. 
I am  sure  he  will  not  hesitate  to  render  us  every 
assistance  we  may  require.” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Empress  and 
Madame  Lebreton  directed  their  cabman  to  drive  them 
to  my  private  residence,  on  the  corner  of  the  Avenue 
de  rimperatrice  and  the  Avenue  Malakoff,  where 
they  arrived  at  about  five  o’clock.  On  ringing  the 
bell,  the  gate  opened  ; there  was  some  one  here,  at 
least.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  only  a servant;  but 
he  told  the  ladies  that  Dr.  Evans,  for  whom  they 
inquired,  although  not  at  home,  was  expected  to 
return  before  long,  and  that  if  they  chose  to  do 
so  they  could  come  in  and  wait  in  the  library  until 
he  came  back. 
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THE  REVOLUTION — THE  EMPRESS  AT  MY  HOUSE 


The  calm  before  the  storm — Paris  in  revolution — The  Champs 
Elysees — The  Place  de  la  Concorde — The  street  scenes — Some 
reflections — How  certain  things  came  to  pass  without  a hitch 
— The  funeral  of  Victor  Noir — A paradox — Concerning  the 
“ Republic  ” — A race,  and  the  winners — A strange  letter — A 
mystery  explained — I return  to  my  house — Two  ladies  wish  to 
see  me — My  interview  with  the  Empress — An  awkward  situa- 
tion— Planning  to  escape  from  Paris — Questions  to  be  con- 
sidered— The  plan  finally  agreed  upon — Our  passports — The 
safety  of  the  Empress  left  to  chance — The  Empress  no  pessi- 
mist— Paris  at  midnight — I make  a reconnaissance. 

THE  sun  rose  bright  on  the  morning  of  September 
4th.  It  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  quarter  of  the 
city  where  I live — between  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne — the  stillness  of  the  early  hours 
of  the  day  was  broken  only  by  the  distant  chime  of 
bells,  and  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  private  and 
public  gardens.  No  dread  alarms  would  appear  to 
have  disturbed  the  repose  of  my  neighbours,  and 
Nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  the  soft  radiance 
of  the  morning  light  seemed  full  of  joy  and  gentle- 
ness, and  was  invested  with  a serene  beauty  that 
possessed  the  soul  with  a delightful  sense  of  security 
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— a feeling  which,  when  it  succeeds  quickly  the  fear 
of  some  great,  impending  catastrophe,  as  it  then  did, 
comes  to  us  like  a benediction  from  Heaven.  How 
could  one  help  yielding  to  the  subtle  influence  of  this 
impression  ? And  thus  it  happened  that,  scarcely 
knowing  why,  I began  to  hope  and  to  believe  the  ugly 
rumours  of  the  preceding  evening  were  unfounded, 
and  that  some  turn  in  the  tide  of  fortune  might  soon 
restore  the  prestige  of  the  armies  of  France,  and  save 
the  country  and  the  Government.  But  it  proved  to 
be  only  the  calm  before  the  tornado. 

At  nine  o’clock  I went  over  to  the  American  Am- 
bulance which  was  being  constructed  upon  grounds 
belonging  to  the  Prince  de  Beaufremont,  on  the 
corner  of  the  Avenue  de  l’lmperatrice  and  the  Rue 
Villejust.  Here  I found  Dr.  Edward  A.  Crane,  it 
having  been  agreed  between  us  that  we  should 
spend  the  morning  together  preparing  the  Ambu- 
lance for  active  service ; since  the  news  from  the 
front,  on  Saturday,  was  of  such  a kind  as  to  make 
us  think  that  trains  conveying  the  wounded  might 
be  expected  to  arrive  in  Paris  at  almost  any  moment. 
As  we  met,  we  had  in  our  hands  the  morning  papers. 
From  them  we  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Government  admitted  the  French  army  had  been 
defeated  at  Sedan.  And  yet  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, according  to  the  reports  published  and  the 
comments  of  the  papers,  had  every  appearance  of 
standing  firm,  and  of  being  confident  of  its  ability 
to  meet  the  crisis. 

At  the  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 
vened at  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  General 
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de  Palikao,  the  Minister  of  War,  after  having  an- 
nounced the  capitulation  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s 
army  said  : 

“ This  cruel  reverse  does  not  shake  our  courage. 
Paris  to-day  is  in  a condition  for  defence.  The 
military  forces  of  the  country  are  being  organised. 
In  a few  days  a new  army  will  be  behind  the  walls 
of  Paris ; another  army  is  forming  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.  Your  patriotism,  your  union,  your 
energy  will  save  France.” 

Jules  Favre’s  order  of  the  day,  presented  imme- 
diately after  the  Ministerial  declaration,  demanding 
that  the  Emperor  should  be  deposed,  was  supported 
by  no  one  ; on  the  contrary,  it  was  protested  against 
with  violence.  After  a sitting  that  lasted  but  half 
an  hour,  the  Chamber  adjourned  to  meet  at  i p.m. 
on  the  same  day. 

No  revolutionary  manifestations  were  reported,  nor 
breaches  of  the  public  peace.  On  the  surface  every- 
thing was  quiet.  Knowing  that  the  Germans  were 
now  marching  towards  Paris,  it  was  our  opinion  the 
people  would  respond  promptly  to  the  appeal  made 
by  the  Government,  and  that  political  differences  and 
animosities  would,  for  the  moment,  be  held  subor- 
dinate to  considerations  affecting  the  national  honour, 
and  interests  in  which  all  Frenchmen  were  equally 
concerned,  and  that  a vigorous  defence  of  the  capital 
would  be  made.  We  also  presumed  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  the  precautionary  measures  necessary 
for  dealing  effectively  with  the  agents  of  revolt  and 
revolution,  should  they  attempt  to  begin  their  work. 

These  matters  we  talked  over  at  length.  What- 
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ever  doubt  we  may  have  had  with  respect  to  the 
expediency  of  establishing  our  Ambulance  in  Paris 
was  now  removed.  Paris  was  surely  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  final  acts  of  this  terrible  Franco-German 
drama.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  we 
resolved  to  do  our  best  to  have  everything  in 
readiness  to  receive  and  take  care  of  the  wounded 
as  soon  as  there  should  be  a call  for  our  services. 

At  noon  Dr.  Crane  returned  into  the  city,  it  being 
understood  between  us  that  we  should  meet  again 
at  my  office  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  at  four  o’clock, 
and,  later,  take  a drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

A little  after  three  o’clock,  having  ordered  my 
horses  to  be  put  to  a light  American  carriage  — 
wishing  to  drive  myself — I started  off  to  keep  my 
engagement.  On  the  way,  in  the  Avenue  de  l’lm- 
peratrice,  and  as  far  down  the  Champs  Elysdes  as 
the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  I observed  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  any  popular  excitement.  The 
fountains  were  playing,  and  well-dressed  people  were 
moving  about  in  carriages  or  on  foot,  as  usual.  The 
children,  also,  under  the  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  were  enjoying  the  day  with  their 
nurses,  playing  on  the  shaded  walks,  riding  on  the 
merry-go-rounds  and  in  the  little  waggons  drawn  by 
goats,  or  gathering  together  about  the  Punch-and-Judy 
shows,  exactly  as  they  had  done  on  every  pleasant 
Sunday  during  the  summer.  Only  as  I approached 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  did  I begin  to  see  evidences 
that  something  extraordinary  was  taking  place.  I 
noticed  groups  of  people  scattered  about,  some  near 
the  Obelisk,  others  on  the  terrace  of  the  Garden  of 
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the  Tuileries,  most  of  whom  seemed  to  be  watching 
the  movements  of  small  bands  of  men  and  boys, 
who  were  marching,  and  shouting  what,  as  I drew 
nearer,  proved  to  be  “ La  ddchdance!"  “ Vive  la 
Rdpiiblique ! ” or  singing  revolutionary  songs  ; and 
then  a detachment  of  the  Garde  Nationale  came  in 
sight  singing  the  “ Marseillaise,”  with  their  guns 
under  their  arms,  reversed — the  butts  uppermost — 
a sign  that  they  would  not  fire  upon  the  people — in 
a word,  had  gone  over  to  the  Revolution.  When  I 
came  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I noticed  that  the 
crowd  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine  was  dense  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge,  and  that  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Palais-Bourbon  were  filled  with  a 
black,  restless,  swaying,  seething  mass  that  clung  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  building  like  a swarm  of  bees 
at  the  mouth  of  a hive.  Men  and  boys,  and  women 
even,  were  at  the  same  time  hurrying  through  the 
gilded  gates  that,  flanked  by  the  equestrian  symbols 
of  Fame,  opened  into  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries — 
which  seemed  to  be  another  centre  of  excitement. 
Just  what  was  going  on  there  I only  learned  after- 
ward— the  “ citizens  ” were  parleying  with  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  guard  stationed  at  the  Tuileries. 

Driving  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I 
entered  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  I met  groups, 
principally  of  workmen  from  the  faubourgs,  marching 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  singing  the  “ Mar- 
seillaise,”  or  dancing  the  “ Carmagnole  ” under  the 
arches  ; while  a still  larger  number  of  persons  from 
the  windows  above,  or  on  the  side-walk  opposite — 
peering  through  the  railings  that  enclose  the  Garden 
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of  the  Tuileries — were  watching  in  silent  astonishment 
the  riotous  and  fantastic  scenes  that  were  being  enacted 
before  their  eyes. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  streets  were  not 
obstructed  ; carriages  were  circulating  freely  to  and 
fro  ; in  fact,  it  was  about  this  time — perhaps  at  this 
very  moment — that  the  Empress  was  being  driven  in 
a cab  through  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  on  her  way  to  my 
house. 

Turning  into  the  Rue  Castiglione,  I witnessed  what 
struck  me,  at  the  time,  as  a most  extraordinary  per- 
formance— a man  well  dressed,  and  wearing  a tall  silk 
hat,  standing  on  a short  ladder,  with  a hammer  in  his 
hand,  striking  furiously  at  and  smashing  in  pieces  a 
large  shield  on  which,  and  under  the  Imperial  Arms, 
in  letters  of  gold,  were  the  words,  “ Fournissezir  de  Sa 
Majest'e , /’ Empereur  ” ; and  as  I passed  on  into  the 
Place  Vendome  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  I saw  other 
shopkeepers  endeavouring  in  desperate  haste  to  remove 
or  destroy  the  insignia  of  a patronage  that,  only  a few 
days  before,  they  were  so  anxious  to  obtain  or  proud 
to  possess. 

Soon  after  I reached  my  office,  Dr.  Crane  joined 
me,  and  reported  what  he  had  seen  since  leaving  me 
at  the  Ambulance. 

He  said  that  between  twelve  and  half-past  twelve 
o’clock  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde were  absolutely  deserted,  but  that  this  was  not 
remarked  by  him  at  the  time  as  something  unusual  ; 
it  was  noon,  the  lunch  hour,  and  the  sun  was  fiercely 
hot — a sun  of  Austerlitz.  It  was  about  one  o’clock 
when  he  first  noticed  indications  of  the  approaching 
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revolutionary  movement.  Then  small  bands  of 
“ manifestors  ” began  to  make  their  appearance, 
coming  from  the  faubourgs — Montmartre,  Saint- 
Antoine,  du  Temple — and  marching  towards  the 
Palais-Bourbon,  where  the  Deputies  were  to  meet. 
Some  were  working  men  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and 
others  the  uncombed  and  unwashed  ruffians,  in  greasy 
blouses  and  black  silk  caps,  who  emerge  from  the 
slums  of  Paris  whenever  public  order  is  threatened. 
As  the  noise  of  the  shouting  rose  in  the  air,  they 
increased  in  numbers  ; and  so  did  the  number  of  the 
spectators  who  followed  behind  them  and  crowded 
round  them,  curious  to  see  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

It  was  nearly  or  quite  three  o’clock  before  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  invaded.  Dr.  Crane, 
during  the  more  than  two  hours  he  spent  in  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  or  on  or  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
witnessed  no  act  of  personal  violence,  except  in  the 
case  of  an  unfortunate  serjent  de  ville,  whose  sword 
was  wrenched  from  him  and  whose  uniform  was  nearly 
torn  in  pieces,  but  who,  offering  not  the  slightest 
resistance,  and  deathly  pale  and  trembling  with  fear, 
was  permitted  to  escape  unhurt.  It  was,  he  said,  a 
good-natured  mob — a singing  and  a dancing  mob — of 
men,  women,  children,  and  dogs,  that  had  assembled 
apparently  to  celebrate  some  great  victory,  rather  than 
engage  in  the  serious  business  of  overthrowing  a 
Government.  This  work  they  seemed  to  think  and 
to  feel  had  already  been  done  at  Sedan — thanks  to  the 
victorious  and  glorious  Moltke.  The  police  had 
mysteriously  disappeared.  “ But  where  are  the 
troops  ? ” asked  the  curious,  quiet  onlookers.  And 
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then  came  marching  by,  squads  of  Gardes  Mobiles 
and  of  the  Garde  Nationale , fraternising  with  the 
bands  of  demonstrators,  and  carrying  flowers  and 
green  branches,  the  symbols  of  peace,  in  the  muzzles 
of  their  guns,  their  women  marching  with  them  in  the 
ranks.  It  now  became  evident  to  all  the  witnesses  of 
these  proceedings  that  the  mob  was  meeting  with  no 
resistance  ; that  the  army  was  acting  in  concert  with 
it  ; and  that  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists. And,  quick  as  a flash,  the  idea  seized  the 
flock  of  shopkeepers  in  the  fashionable  quarters  to 
range  themselves  instantly  on  the  side  of  Power  ; to 
obliterate  with  savage  violence  the  evidence  of  their 
obligations  to  the  Empire,  and  thus  manifest  their 
gratitude  to  the  new  Government  for  favours  to  come. 

Dr.  Crane  and  I remained  for  some  time  watching 
from  the  balcony  of  my  office  the  movements  of  the 
people  in  the  street,  and  reflecting  on  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  events  that  we  were  witnessing, 
and  which  had  come  to  pass  with  such  startling 
suddenness  as  to  quite  disconcert  us. 

The  inconstancy  of  the  French  character  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  did  not  astonish  me  in  the  least  to  hear 
the  people  who  the  day  before  cried  “ Vive  /’ Em- 
pereur /”  now  crying  “ Vive  la  Rdpublique  /”  But 
the  irreverence,  the  apparent  animosity,  with  which  all 
the  symbols  of  the  past  were  trampled  upon  and 
destroyed,  and  the  lack  of  courage  displayed  by  those 
who  at  heart  detested  the  opinions  of  the  revolutionists, 
surpassed  what  I believed  to  be  possible.  It  was  sad 
to  see  so  many  new  proofs  of  the  old  truth,  that  the 
populace  cries  to-day,  “Hosanna!”  and  to-morrow, 
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“ Crucify ! ” And  it  seemed,  indeed,  very  hard  to 
believe  that  the  illustrious  family  whose  history  was  the 
story  of  the  nation’s  glory,  before  the  magic  of  whose 
name  a large  portion  of  the  French  people  had  bowed 
in  admiration,  after  the  first  serious  misfortune  were 
disowned  by  all  ; the  crowd  hastening  to  pay  homage 
to  the  new  gods  of  the  day — the  gods  of  the  “ Red 
Republic.” 

And  so  from  the  tricoloured  flags  the  red  stripes 
were  cut  out,  and,  having  been  torn  into  small  pieces, 
were  fastened  by  the  “ patriots  ” to  sticks  and 
umbrellas,  and  waved  in  the  air  as  a sign  of  their 
adhesion  to  the  “ Red  Republic,”  or,  rather,  to  the 
“Commune.”  For  although  this  latter  species  of 
craziness  did  not  develop  until  some  months  later,  the 
sparks  were  smouldering  under  the  ashes,  and  it  needed 
only  a favourable  wind  to  fan  them  into  flames. 

Yet  there  seemed  to  be  something  extremely  super- 
ficial, and  puerile  even,  in  these  demonstrations  ; and 
their  factitious  character  was  so  apparent  that  it  was 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  a revolutionary 
movement  could  be  successful  in  the  presence  of  such 
a lack  of  interest  in  it,  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  as  was  everywhere  manifest. 
So  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  active  forces  of  the 
Revolution  consisted  of  only  a few  hundred  men  and 
boys.  For  a long  time  they  were  afraid  to  act ; they 
gradually  grew  bold  through  immunity,  and,  in  the 
end,  were  surprised  at  the  results  of  their  own  audacity. 
Why  these  bands  were  not  quickly  dispersed  in  a 
city  then  under  martial  law,  and  occupied  by  a strong 
military  force,  was  to  us  at  that  time  incomprehensible. 
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Later,  we  learned  how  all  these  things  happened  so 
unexpectedly,  and  without  any  hitch  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  programme  en  cas  que  had  been  already 
sketched  out  by  the  chief  conspirators. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  as,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  the  Imperial  regime,  the  Govern- 
ment became  less  personal  and  more  liberal  and 
democratic,  the  small  band  of  irreconcilable  opponents 
of  the  dynasty  became  more  defiant  and  violent 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  Government  and  all  its 
acts.  Every  incident  that  could  be  made  a pretext 
for  a hostile  manifestation  was  seized  upon.  Scurri- 
lous journals,  like  the  Lanterne , the  Rappel, , and  the 
Marseillaise , were  founded,  and  flourished  also  by 
reason  of  the  very  audacity  of  the  personalities  they 
ventured  to  publish,  and  the  abominable  insults  they 
hurled  at  the  Emperor,  his  family,  and  his  Government. 
As  more  and  more  liberty  of  speech  was  permitted,  in 
1869-70,  more  and  more  inflammatory  and  intolerable 
became  the  utterances  of  this  band  of  energumenes, 
among  whom  M.  Henri  Rochefort  was  facile princeps. 

The  Emperor  proposed  to  give  to  France  a consti- 
tutional Government.  The  Radicals  demanded  the 
Republic  of  1848.  At  public  meetings  Revolution 
was  openly  advocated.  Now  it  was  that  the  names  of 
Delescluse,  F61ix  Pyat,  Blanqui,  Amoroux,  Protot, 
Mdgy,  Flourens,  Pascal  Grousset,  and  others,  began 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  newspapers.  It  was 
the  Etat  Major  of  the  Commune  of  1871.  Grave 
disturbances  of  public  order  soon  became  frequent, 
and  early  in  the  year  1870  suddenly  assumed  formid- 
able proportions. 
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I shall  never  forget  the  surprise  occasioned  in  Paris 
by  the  immense  gathering  of  people  at  the  funeral  of 
Victor  Noir,  that  took  place  on  the  12th  of  January. 

Noir,  having  gone  to  the  house  of  Prince  Pierre 
Bonaparte  and  becoming  engaged  in  a violent  alterca- 
tion, was  shot  and  killed  by  the  Prince.  This  unfor- 
tunate occurrence  was  instantly  seized  upon  by  the 
revolutionary  group  as  offering  a most  opportune 
subject  for  a popular  manifestation  against  the  Im- 
perial dynasty.  Elaborate  preparations  were  made 
for  a spectacular  funeral.  The  Imperial  family  were 
subjected  in  the  Radical  Press  to  a storm  of  insults. 

For  eighteen  years,  said  Rochefort,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Marseillaise , “ France  has  been  in  the  blood- 
stained hands  of  these  cut-throats.  Frenchmen,  can  it 

be  that  you  do  not  think  you  have  had  enough  of 
them  ? ” & 


As  the  hour  of  the  funeral  approached,  in  spite  of 
the  rain,  more  than  a hundred  thousand  persons 
assembled  along  the  route  that  the  procession  was  to 
take.  Seditious  cries  of  “ Vive  la  Rdpnblique  ! ” “ Mort 
aux  Bonaparte  ! ” were  heard  on  every  side.  As  soon 
as  the  procession  began  to  move,  the  horses  were 
taken  from  the  hearse,  which  was  then  drawn  by  work- 
ing men,  while  behind  it  Noir’s  brother,  the  principal 
mourner,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  agitators. 
It  was  no  longer  a funeral  : it  was  a triumph.  & In  the 
cemetery,  at  Neuilly,  speeches  were  pronounced  over 
the  body  of  Noir,  calling  upon  the  people  to  avenge 
his  death  and  to  overthrow  the  Government.  On 
returning  to  Paris,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  past  the 
Arch  of  Triumph,  and  down  the  Champs  £lysees  the 
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demonstrations  assumed  so  violent  and  threatening  a 
character,  as  for  a moment — before  the  arrival  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry — to  frighten  even  the  leaders. 

This  revolutionary  manifestation  of  the  12th  of 
January,  1870,  was  a revelation  to  the  world,  and, 
although  generally  regarded  at  the  time  as  simply  an 
exhibition  of  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  the  Parisians, 
left  a profound  and  painful  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  all  the  friends  of  the  Imperial  family. 

But  all  this  was  forgotten  when,  in  July,  the 
Government  was  dealing  with  a question  that  seemed 
to  be  of  far  more  serious  import  to  the  nation,  if  not 
to  the  dynasty,  than  the  sayings  and  doings  of  cer- 
tain political  malcontents.  And,  after  hostilities  had 
actually  begun,  very  few  persons,  carried  away  them- 
selves by  the  immense  wave  of  patriotic  sentiment 
which  swept  over  the  land,  buspected  that  there  were 
Frenchmen  who  were  then  watching  events  in  the 
hope  that  some  great  disaster  might  overwhelm  the 
armies  of  France. 

Just  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a well-known 
Radical  Deputy  met  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
M.  Roch6,  a member  of  the  Council  of  State.  The 
conversation  turning  to  the  events  of  the  day,  this 
patriot,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  palace,  cried  out,  “ The 
creature  that  lives  there  has  had  such  wonderful  luck 
that  he  is  capable  of  beating  the  Prussians  ; and  then 
we  should  be — in  the  soup  ! ” 

And  there  were  others  like  him,  as  there  are,  un- 
fortunately, in  all  countries — men  who  acknowledge 
no  sovereign  authority,  and  recognise  no  patriotism 
but  their  own  fanaticism. 
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And  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  on  the  4th 
of  September,  was  not  a manifestation  of  hostility 
against  the  Empire  and  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  ; it 
was  in  reality  simply  a rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
social  sediment  of  the  city,  after  the  shock  of  a 
national  defeat,  and  at  the  same  time  a protest  of  the 
proletariat  against  every  form  of  orderly  government. 
The  rioters  were  the  men,  or  the  descendants  of  the 
men,  who  in  1848  erected  the  barricades  in  the  boule- 
vards of  the  capital,  re-enforced  by  the  teachings  of 
German  socialists  or  Russian  anarchists,  and  organised 
under  the  direction  of  the  SocUti  Internationale  des 
Travailleurs.  They  were  that  “ democracy  of  our 
day,  full  of  peril,  of  which  M.  Guizot  spoke  in  1861 
in  his  famous  address  before  the  French  Academy  on 
the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  Lacordaire  succeedino- 
to  the  chair  of  locqueville,  when  he  said:  “ It  thinks 
it  is  society  itself,  and  all  there  is  of  it.  It  wishes  to 
dominate  alone.  And  it  has  no  respect  for,  and,  I 

may  say,  refuses  to  recognise  the  existence’ of,  any 
rights  except  its  own.” 

They  appeared  in  force  at  the  funeral  of  Victor 
N°ir,  and  they  filled  the  ballot-boxes  with  their  votes 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1870.  While  7,358,786  votes 
were  then  cast  by  the  French  electors  in  favour  of 
t e . Empire,  and  but  1,571,939  votes  were  cast 
against  it,  the  Government  obtained  in  Paris  but 
138,000  votes,  while  184,000  votes  were  cast  against 
it.  And  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  other  large  cities 
gave  at  this  Plebiscitum  similar  majorities  against  the 
Government.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  attribute 
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to  these  votes  a political  significance  they  do  not 
possess.  They  were  cast  by  men  who  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  social  conditions  of  our  time,  who  thrive 
and  multiply  in  the  centres  of  industrialism,  and  who 
often  become  threatening,  and  are  always  to  be  taken 
seriously  into  account  wherever  universal  suffrage 
obtains.  They  have  no  respect  for  the  individual  or 
his  liberty,  and  are  without  patriotism,  boasting  that 
the  world  is  their  country.  They  would  seem  to  have 
no  special  preference  for  any  form  of  government, 
except  it  be  that  of  a despotic  oligarchy,  but  to  be 
systematically  opposed  to,  and  determined  to  upset, 
when  possible,  the  one  that  happens  to  be  in  power. 
In  1885  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  do  this,  and  destroy  the  Third  Republic,  and  so 
they  set  up  the  cry  of  “ Cest  Bou — cest  Bou — cest 
Boulanger  qiiil  nous  faut .”  They  were  not  disturbed 
in  the  least  by  the  possible  consequences  of  their 
success,  and  hailed  even  with  delight  the  monarchical 
prospects  which  the  electoral  campaign  of  that  year 
opened  to  their  view.  They  failed  then  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose,  but  they  triumphed  in  the  cities,  as 
they  had  in  1870. 

And  to-day  they  cast  the  majority  of  the  votes  in 
Paris  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  France,  and  fill  the 
municipal  offices  with  men  hostile  to  the  parliamentary 
Republic.  In  fact,  the  state  of  affairs  in  these  cities 
would  be  very  serious  indeed,  were  it  not  that  the 
national  Government  exercises  its  right  of  sovereignty 
and  the  right  of  veto  whenever  it  thinks  proper,  in 
every  matter  of  municipal  administration ; and  its 
power  to  enforce  its  will  is  provided  for  by  the  main- 
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tenance  of  a strong  garrison  or  army  corps  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  each  of  the  large  cities. 
The  control  of  the  central  Government  over  municipal 
affairs  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  in  the  present  year, 
1896,  is  as  direct,  as  absolute  and  Caesarean,  as  it  was 
in  1866,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  Government 
was  then  called  “the  Empire,”  and  is  now  called  “the 
Republic  ” — a dissimilarity  which  our  late  eminent 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  William  H.  Seward,  the  last 
time  he  was  in  Paris  (in  1871),  told  me  was  the  only 
one  he  had  been  able  to  detect  between  the  Govern- 
ment then  in  power  and  the  one  that  had  preceded  it. 
And  the  difference  between  the  Governments  in 
France  in  their  dealings  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people  will  continue  to  be  one  only  of  names  and 
labels,  so  long  as  a centralised  bureaucracy  is  con- 
sidered by  every  party  when  in  power  not  only  as 
essential  to  its  own  existence,  but  as  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  public  order. 

But  so  long  as  any  kind  of  government,  from  an 
autocracy  to  anarchy,  may  be  called  “the  Republic,” 
and  so  long  as  the  form  of  “ the  Republic  ” is  not  so 
definitely  fixed  that  the  most  ultra- Radicals  may  not 
hope  to  be  able  finally  to  shape  it  as  they  wish,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  French  proletariat  should  mani- 
fest its  hatred  of  the  social  system  represented  by  the 
present  French  Parliamentary  Republic  in  any  other 
way  than  by  upsetting  the  Administration,  and  forcing 
the  Executive  to  form  a new  Ministry,  whenever  it  is 
in  the  humour  to  do  so  ; which  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  on  the  average  once  in  six  months. 

Were  the  Paris  electorate,  however,  called  upon  to 
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vote  now,  as  in  1870,  on  the  simple  issue,  “for”  or 
“ against  ” the  existing  Government,  I am  confident 
that  the  present  Parliamentary  Republic  would  obtain 
even  a smaller  vote  than  did  the  Empire  in  1870.  To 
infer,  therefore,  from  the  presence  in  the  streets,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  of  an  overflow  from  the  slums  of 
the  city,  that  these  “ manifestors  ” and  “ roughs  ” had 
assembled  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
dynasties  or  republics,  is  absurd.  They  were  there 
because  they  had  been  summoned  by  their  leaders 
to  be  there — to  smash  things.  And  they  did  the 
work  they  were  expected  to  do.  “ I myself,”  said 
General  Le  Flo,  a man  whose  republicanism  was 
above  suspicion,  “ was  a witness  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Chamber  by  that  horde  of  scoundrels  who  appeared 
again  in  the  Commune.”  But  Favre,  and  Gambetta, 
and  the  Deputies  of  Paris  got  the  fruit,  because  they 
were  prepared  to  gather  it  the  instant  it  fell. 

Before  the  end  of  August,  a programme  having 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a government  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Ledru  Rollin,  Gambetta,  and  others.  This 
was  to  be  acted  upon  immediately  the  success  of  a 
revolutionary  movement  could  be  clearly  foreseen. 
The  Republic  was  to  be  proclaimed,  but  under  the  tri- 
coloured flag  of  France,  not  under  the  “ red  ” flag  of 
the  socialist  democracy.  And  so,  when  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  invaded  and  the  ddchdance  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  flag  that  had  floated  over  the 
Tuileries  was  hauled  down,  there  was  a rush  for  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  ; and  it  was  a race  between  Favre, 
Gambetta,  de  Keratry,  and  a number  of  the  Paris 
Deputies,  on  the  one  side,  and  Delescluze,  Milliere, 
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and  the  representatives  of  the  Internationale,  on  the 
other,  which  should  get  there  first.  Fortunately,  the 
Paris  Deputies  won.  A"'4  ’vhen  Delescluze  and  the 
“ clubbists  ” arrived,  they  found  that  the  building  was 
already  occupied  by  the  Government  of  the  National 
Defence.  The  leaders  of  the  mob  were  compelled  to 
accept  the  accomplished  fact,  but  they  were  furious  in 
their  disappointment,  and  violent  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  “ bourgeois  assermentes  du  Corps  Idgislatif. ” 
And  the  “ Socidtds  des  travailleurs  ” discovered,  shortly 
afterward,  that  they  had  been  the  tools  of  the  lawyers 
and  the  clever  political  conspirators  by  whom,  with 
the  complaisant  co-operation  of  General  Trochu,  the 
Republic  had  been  adroitly  escamotde  (filched),  to  use 
the  picturesque  language  of  the  day.  (See  Appendix 
VIII.) 

I trust  that  in  these  few  paragraphs  I have  so  far 
cleared  up  a small  but  important  part  of  the  field  of 
French  politics,  that  the  reader  will  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  seeing  why  and  how,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  things  came  to  pass  as  they  did,  easily 
and  smoothly,  and  how  the  “ Third  Republic  ” came 
into  existence,  as  it  were,  by  a process  of  natural 
evolution. 

The  clamour  of  the  Radicals  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  when  the  first  unfavourable  news  arrived 
from  the  frontier,  demanding  that  the  National  Guard 
should  be  called  out,  had  the  appearance  of  being  an 
appeal  to  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  nation.  In 
fact,  its  purpose  was  to  arm  the  mob,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  upset 
the  Government  which  chance  should  offer. 
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Not  satisfied  with  calling  out  the  National  Guard, 
Jules  Favre  proposed  that  in  each  ward  of  the  city  of 
Paris  a gun  should  immediately  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  every  citizen  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  the 
electoral  list  ; and  thirty-three  Deputies  were  ready  to 
vote  for  this  extraordinary  proposition — that  is  to  say, 
to  arm  the  mob  at  once.  Could  any  act  have  more 
clearly  revealed  their  purpose  ? 

And  now  the  opportunity  looked  for,  hoped  for,  had 
arrived.  The  day  before,  the  Governor  of  Paris  had 
been  approached.  It  was  understood  that  he  would 
not  oppose  a revolutionary  movement ; the  way  would 
be  made  smooth  ; every  door  would  be  found  wide 
open.  And  so  it  was  that,  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
special  details  of  the  police  about  the  public  offices 
were  dismissed,  and  the  2,500  troops  of  the  line  who 
had  been  guarding  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were 
ordered  away,  and  their  places  taken  by  a few  com- 
panies of  the  Garde  Nationale.  National  Guards  also 
were  posted  about  the  Tuileries.  They,  the  “ moblots," 
as  they  were  affectionately  called  by  the  populace, 
could  be  trusted  by  the  plotters  ; they  would  be  ready 
to  cry  “ Vive  la  Rtpublique  ! ” when  the  order  was 
given.  Just  as,  six  months  later,  these  Pretorians  of 
anarchy  and  misrule  were  ready  to  cry  “ Vive  la  Com- 
mune ! ” and  to  re-establish  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

And  then  was  revealed  the  meaning  of  those  strange 
words  in  the  strange  letter  that  Trochu  addressed,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  to  the  editor  of  the  Temps , in 
reply  to  an  article  published  in  that  newspaper. 
“The  mistake,”  said  he,  “of  all  the  Governments  I 
have  known,  has  been  to  consider  force  as  the 
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ultima  ratio  of  power.  The  idea  of  preserving  order 
with  the  bayonet  and  the  sword  in  Paris,  when  given 
up  to  the  most  legitimate  anguish  and  the  disturbances 
that  are  its  consequences,  fills  me  with  horror  and 
disgust.”  In  a word,  public  notice  was  then  given  by 
the  Military  Governor  that  in  a certain  eventuality — 
namely,  an  insurrection  breaking  out  in  Paris — he 
would  not  employ  force  to  suppress  it.1 

The  Second  Empire  fell,  seemingly,  like  a house 
of  cards  before  a puff  of  wind  ; but  why  it  so  fell, 
and  without  an  effort  to  save  it,  is  no  longer  a 
mystery.  Not  only  the  Regent  and  her  Ministers, 
but  the  representatives  of  the  people  constituting  the 
Legislative  Body,  had  been  betrayed.  And  that  at 
the  very  moment  when,  conscious  of  the  immense 
responsibilities  resting  upon  her,  animated  by  patriotic 

1 General  Trochu  has  denied  that  he  gave  any  order  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  posted  at  the  Palais-Bourbon,  and  that  General 
Caussade,  who  had  the  command  of  them,  was  not  under  his  orders. 
But  he  was  the  Military  Governor  of  Paris ; and  his  attitude  in  case 
of  a revolutionary  movement  he  had  revealed  to  M.  de  Keratry,  and 
others  who  called  upon  him  a few  days  before  the  4th  of  September 
to  sound  him  on  the  subject  (“  Deposition  de  M.  de  Keratry,” 
op.  at.). 

If  further  evidence  of  his  state  of  mind  is  required,  it  may  be 
found  in  his  own  testimony  before  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
( Enquete  Parlementaire,”  tome  i.  p.  313).  He  there  says:  “I 
repeat,  it  is  not  my  business  to  defend  General  Caussade ; but  you 
think  that  the  troops  would  have  fired  if  he  had  given  the  order. 
That  is  your  mistake  to  imagine  that  in  the  circumstances  these 
troops  would  have  been  disposed  to  employ  force — whoever  may 
have  affirmed  it.  I declare  it  absolutely  contrary  to  the  truth  ; you 
may  think  so,  it  is  your  right,  but  you  are  mistaken.  It  was  morally 
impossible ; I have  said  so  several  times.  My  conviction  on  this 
subject  is  of  long  date.” 
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considerations  alone,  and  with  the  noblest  self-abnega- 
tion, the  Empress  was  devoting  every  thought  to  the 
one  object  of  checking  the  advance  of  the  German  in- 
vasion, and  protecting  in  the  largest  measure  possible 
the  prestige,  the  honour,  and  the  territorial  integrity 
of  France.  When  the  treachery  was  discovered  it 
was  too  late ; the  armed  force  at  the  capital  had  been 
arrayed  against  the  Government.  It  was  powerless 
to  resist ; it  was  forced  to  retire  ; and  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  the  Government  which  usurped  its 
place  was  compelled  not  long  after  to  steal  out  of 
Paris  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  without  striking  a 
blow  in  its  own  defence.1 

Leaving  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  we  passed  into  the 
boulevards,  which  were  full  of  Sunday  promenaders, 
quiet  and  orderly,  only  curious  to  see  everything  and 
hear  all  about  what  was  taking  place.  On  reaching 
the  Madeleine,  we  drove  up  the  Boulevard  Males- 
herbes,  now  peaceful  and  silent,  and  through  the  Park 
Monceau — beautkul  as  always,  with  its  fresh  green 
lawns  and  bright  parterres  of  flowers,  and  groups  of 

1 This  account  of  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Imperial 
Government  will  serve  to  show  the  very  remarkable  way  in  which 
history  repeats  itself — in  France — when  read  in  connection  with  the 
following  paragraph,  which  I quote  from  the  “ Student’s  History  of 
France,”  published  by  Harper  & Brothers  in  1862  : 

“ Never  did  a strong  . . . Government  succumb  . . . from  causes 
apparently  more  insufficient.  There  was  no  powerful  party  in 
France,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  22nd  of  February,  which 
seriously  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  system  ; still  less  was 
the  nation  in  general  prepared  to  try  the  desperate  experiment  of 
a second  Republic.  The  Revolution  of  1848  was  simply  and 
literally  the  result  of  a mischievous  and  contemptible  trick.”  The 
italics  are  textual. 
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happy  children — and  then  along  deserted  streets  and 
avenues,  until  we  reached  my  house.  Here,  as  I had 
arranged  to  have  this  evening  a gentlemen’s  dinner- 
party, I wished  to  stop  to  give  an  order,  before 
driving  on  to  the  Bois.  It  was  then  about  six  o’clock. 
Handing  the  reins  to  Dr.  Crane,  I said,  “ I shall  be 
gone  but  a few  minutes.” 

On  entering  my  house  a servant  said  to  me : 
“ There  are  two  ladies  in  the  library  who  wish  to 
see  you.  They  have  not  given  their  names,  and 
decline  to  state  why  they  have  come  here  ; but  they 
seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  have  been 
waiting  for  you  more  than  an  hour.” 

After  giving  my  order,  J went  to  see  who  these 
visitors  were  that  had  called  upon  me  in  this  rather 
singular  and  mysterious  manner.  When  I stepped 
into  the  room,  and  found  myself  standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  my  astonishment 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

“ Perhaps  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,”  said 
the  Empress.  “You  know  what  has  taken  place  to- 
day— that  the  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Revolutionists.” 

Then  in  a few  words  she  told  me  how  she  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  Tuileries  suddenly,  without  pre- 
paration, almost  without  warning.  “ And  I have 
come  to  you,”  she  said,  “for  protection  and  assist- 
ance, because  I have  full  confidence  in  your  devotion 
to  my  family.  The  service  I now  ask  in  my  behalf 
and  in  that  of  the  lady  (Madame  Lebreton)  who  is 
with  me,  will  be  a severe  test  of  your  friendship.” 

I at  once  assured  her  Majesty  that  I should  be  only 
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too  happy  to  give  her  the  protection  she  sought ; that 
I held  myself  entirely  at  her  service,  and  would 
willingly  do  anything  in  my  power  which  might  be 
necessary  to  secure  her  personal  safety,  or  to  assist 
her  in  any  way.  She  thanked  me  with  emotion. 
And  referring  again  to  the  events  that  had  just 
occurred,  she  contrasted  them  with  her  surroundings 
only  a few  short  weeks  before. 

“You  see,”  she  said,  “I  am  no  longer  fortunate. 
The  evil  days  have  come,  and  I am  left  alone.” 

She  stopped  speaking,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

The  fact  that  the  lady  whom  I had  known  for 
so  many  years  as  the  illustrious  sovereign  of  France 
was  a fugitive  under  my  roof ; that  she  who  had  been 
surrounded  by  friends  and  courtiers,  and  all  the  powers 
of  the  State,  now  seemed  to  be  deserted  and  forgotten 
by  every  one  in  her  own  country  ; that  she  had  been 
forced  to  come  to  a foreigner  for  help — these  things 
could  not  fail  to  produce  in  my  mind  a feeling  of  pain 
as  well  as  of  sympathy. 

While  her  Majesty  was  talking  I had  scarcely 
spoken  ; I was  too  much  absorbed  in  hearing  what 
had  happened  to  her,  why  she  had  come  to  me,  and 
what  she  wished  to  do.  Indeed,  there  was  little 
occasion  for  me  to  ask  questions,  so  directly  and 
simply  did  she  say  all  that  was  necessary  for  me  to 
clearly  understand  the  essential  facts  of  the  case. 
Moreover,  I was  the  privileged  witness  of  her  sorrow 
and  distress.  While  speaking,  she  sat  in  a deep  arm- 
chair ; and  the  pale  light  from  the  window  by  her  side 
falling  upon  her  still  paler  face,  careworn  and  sad,  but 
singularly  beautiful,  I could  not  help  being  profoundly 
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touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  situation.  And  if  I felt 
a certain  pride  in  having  been  chosen  as  the  protector 
of  this  noble  but  unfortunate  lady,  I knew  that  I 
should  have  still  better  reason  to  feel  proud  and 
happy  when  I had  justified  the  confidence  she  had 
placed  in  me,  by  my  efforts  to  rescue  her  from  the 
danger  that  seemed  imminent,  and  which  she  certainly 
had  cause  to  fear. 

I now  asked  her  Majesty  if  she  had  any  special 
plan  that  she  desired  to  carry  out. 

She  replied  that  she  wished  to  go  to  England,  If 
she  could,  and  expressed,  in  particular,  a very  earnest 
desire  to  leave  Paris  as  quickly  as  possible.  She 
thought  that  an  attempt  might  be  made,  when  it  was 
discovered  she  had  left  the  Tuileries,  to  find  out 
where  she  had  gone,  and  that  orders  might  be  issued 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Revolution  to  arrest  her. 
She  also  wished  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mob  ; 
for  she  was  quite  aware  that  the  false  and  malicious 
representations  respecting  her  personal  responsibility 
for  the  war,  which  had  been  industriously  circulated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Imperial  Government,  had 
excited  a bitter  feeling  of  animosity  against  her  among 
certain  classes  of  the  people  only  too  eager  to  seize  an 
opportunity  to  manifest  it  by  some  act  of  vindictive 
violence.  It  was  her  opinion,  therefore,  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  ; that  she  should  proceed  on  the  way 
at  once,  without  stopping  too  long  to  consider  the 
direction  to  be  taken  or  to  fix  upon  a halting-place. 
But  it  was  not  that  she  was  unduly  alarmed.  In  fact, 
she  did  not  appreciate  the  real  danger  she  was  in. 
Morally,  she  was  brave  and  resolute.  She  had  no 
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fear  of  any  peril  that  might  be  encountered,  so  long 
as  she  could  feel  that  she  was  doing  something.  But 
to  stop  and  quietly  wait,  doing  nothing,  this  seemed 
to  her  to  be  very  hard  indeed.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  it  should  have  been  so,  and  was  only  a momen- 
tary matter  of  nerves.  The  Empress  was,  at  the 
time,  weary  and  nearly  exhausted  by  the  stress  and 
strain  of  incessant  work,  emotional  excitement,  and 
the  fearful  sense  of  responsibility  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Regency.  She  was  also  suffering  greatly  from  in- 
sufficient sleep  and  the  want  of  food.  In  constant 
receipt  of  important  despatches,  she  had  been  unable 
to  sleep  for  more  than  a few  minutes  at  a time  for 
over  a week,  and  had  scarcely  eaten  anything  in  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours.  That  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  a critical  moment,  she  should  have 
appeared  to  be  ill  at  ease,  and  Ji3.ve  shown  a little 
nervous  impatience  to  start  off  on’  her  journey,  is 
certainly  not  surprising. 

I endeavoured  to  reassure  her.  I told  her  that  as 
no  one  knew  where  she  thought  of  going  when  she 
left  the  Tuileries,  it  was  not  likely  any  one  could 
immediately  discover  where  she  had  gone ; and, 
furthermore,  that  I was  quite  sure  she  would  not  be 
disturbed,  and  was  perfectly  safe  so  long  as  she 
remained  under  my  roof.  I urged  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  refreshment ; after  which,  I 
told  her,  we  should  have  plenty  of  time  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  safest  and  best  course  for  us  to 
follow,  in  order  to  carry  out  her  wishes.  I then 
begged  her  Majesty  to  excuse  me  for  a little  while. 
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Having  directed  a servant  to  prepare  a lunch  for 
the  ladies  in  my  library,  I ordered  the  gate  to  be 
opened  and  the  carriage  to  be  brought  into  the  yard. 

Dr.  Crane  had  been  patiently  waiting  my  return  for 
a continuation  of  our  drive,  and  its  abrupt  end  seemed 
to  surprise  him.  But  he  was  still  more  surprised 
when  I whispered  into  his  ear,  as  he  stepped  out  of 
the  carriage,  “The  Empress  is  here!”  After  a 
moment  I continued  : “The  question  is,  what  are  we 
to  do?  Come  in,  and  let  us  talk  this  over.  It  is  now 
half-past  six  o’clock.  My  guests  who  have  been 
invited  to  dine  with  me  this  evening  may  be  expected 
to  arrive,  some  of  them,  very  soon.  Shall  we  dismiss 
them  as  they  come,  or  go  on  with  the  dinner?  The 
situation  is  not  only  awkward,  but  difficult.” 

The  conclusion  we  came  to  was  that  Dr.  Crane 
should  receive  the  gentlemen  as  they  arrived,  and, 
excusing  my  absence  on  the  ground  that  the  events 
of  the  day  had  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  look  after 
certain  private  affairs,  should  entertain  them  in  my 
place;  that  in  the  meantime  I would  have  a good 
opportunity  to  confer  with  her  Majesty  with  respect 
to  her  plans  and  wishes  ; that  after  the  dinner  Dr. 
Crane  should  join  in  the  conference,  and  a final 
decision  then  be  reached. 

Little  did  I think,  when  I invited  these  gentlemen 
to  my  house,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial 
Government  would  prevent  me  from  doing  the 
honours  of  the  occasion  myself.  I had  expected, 
before  we  separated — my  company  being  mostly 
members  of  the  American  Sanitary  Committee — to 
talk  over  the  questions  which  were  then  especially 
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interesting  us,  and  with  respect  to  which  our  decisions 
would  become  important  in  the  event  of  a siege. 

I had  hoped,  also,  the  opportunity  was  at  hand  for 
me  to  show  to  France,  and  to  the  reigning  family, 
that  I was  not  unmindful  of  the  hospitality  which  I 
had  received  from  them  for  many  years  past,  and  that 
I was  now  ready  to  reciprocate  kindnesses  by  offering 
relief  to  those  who  might  suffer  in  their  behalf  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  Providence  had  seemingly  ordered 
it  otherwise  : that  I was  to  prove  to  the  world  my 
devotion  to  the  Imperial  family  by  saving  for  the 
Emperor  his  wife,  and  for  the  Imperial  Prince  his 
mother  ; while  to  France  I was  to  repay  my  debt  of 
gratitude  by  preventing  the  people  from  the  possible 
committal  of  a crime  which,  in  a moment  of  excite- 
ment— forgetting  the  old  traditions  of  French  cour- 
tesy, the  respect  due  to  misfortune,  the  regard  due  to 
the  feeble — they  might  have  been  led  to,  and  which 
would  have  left  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  the  name  of 
the  country. 

And  it  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  say  here  that  not 
only  the  adherents  of  the  Empire,  but  a great  many 
Monarchists,  together  with  some  of  the  most  ardent 
Republicans,  among  whom  I wish  to  mention  in 
particular  the  Count  de  Paris  and  M.  Gambetta, 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  me  afterward  in  the 
warmest  terms  for  having  placed  the  Empress  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  insults  of  the  Paris  mob. 

Dr.  Crane  and  I had  scarcely  come  to  an  under- 
standing in  the  matter  under  consideration  when  the 
gate-bell  rang  and  my  guests  began  to  arrive.  I then 
returned  to  the  ladies  in  the  library.  They  had  had 
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their  lunch,  and  I found  the  Empress  had  wonderfully- 
revived.  She  talked  with  animation,  narrating  to  me 
some  of  the  incidents  that  occurred  during  the  last 
days  of  the  Regency,  reverting,  however,  constantly 
to  the  subject  of  her  immediate  solicitude — how  she 
was  to  get  away  from  Paris. 

It  seems  that,  shortly  before  the  4th  of  September, 
several  of  the  persons  attached  to  the  Court,  officially 
or  otherwise,  being  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the 
political  situation,  became  anxious  about  the  safety 
of  her  Majesty,  and  suggested  to  her  that  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  to  meet  the  very  worst  that 
could  happen— a Revolution  in  Paris.  But  she  did 
not  care  to  hsten  to  this  advice,  and  cut  it  short  by 
saying  : “ Here  I have  been  placed  by  the  Emperor  ; 
here  all  the  interests  of  the  army  and  the  country  are 
centred  ; here  it  is  my  duty  to  be.  I shall  never  run 
away  from  the  Revolution.” 

However,  a number  of  passports  were  prepared,  to 
be  used  in  case  they  were  needed,  and  among  the 
countries  of  refuge,  Belgium  and  England  had  been 
named.  But  no  definite  plan  for  securing  the  safety 
of  the  Empress,  should  she  be  compelled  to  abandon 
t e Tuileries,  had  been  fixed  upon  by  any  one,  when 
the  storm  that  swept  away  the  Government  suddenly 
broke  °n  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  September, 
ndeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  the  Empress’s  departure  from  her  palace  is  that 
no  officer  of  the  Imperial  Government,  no  one  of 
those  even  who  accompanied  her  and  her  lady  com- 
panion through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  to  the 
exit  on  the  Place  Saint-Germain  l’Auxerrois  seems  to 
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have  assumed  any  direct  personal  responsibility  for 
her  Majesty’s  safety.  They,  one  and  all,  whether 
present  in  the  palace  or  absent,  appear  to  have 
supposed  that  somebody  else  had  charged  himself 
with  this  delicate  and  perhaps  dangerous  mission. 
Nor  did  the  action  of  Prince  de  Metternich  and 
Signor  Nigra  have  in  view  anything  more  than  the 
removal  of  the  Empress  from  imminent  danger — the 
peril  to  which  she  would  have  been  exposed  had  the 
mob  invaded  the  palace  and  found  her  still  occupying 
her  apartments.  Once  the  street  and  a carriage  were 
reached,  the  mission  of  these  gentlemen  came  abruptly 
to  an  end,  and  the  Empress,  abandoned  to  the  chances 
of  the  day,  was  left  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  as 
best  she  could. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  during  the  last  hours 
the  Empress  spent  in  the  Tuileries  she  was  deserted 
by  nearly  everybody  attached  to  her  person  or  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  the  palace.  This  is  untrue. 
All  her  ladies  of  honour  who  were  in  Paris  came  to 
the  palace  as  usual  on  the  4th  of  September.  Not  an 
officer  attached  to  the  household  was  missing  ; and 
the  domestics  continued  to  perform  their  duties  in  the 
most  perfect  order  until  the  Empress’  departure  was 
announced.  Even  then,  the  principal  servants  and 
the  ushers  did  not  quit  their  posts.  M.  d’Herisson, 
who  went  to  the  Tuileries  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
Empress  had  left  her  apartments,  told  me  that  on 
reaching  the  first  floor  he  was  stopped  by  an  usher 
in  full  costume— chocolate  coat,  short  breeches,  black 
silk  stockings,  and  a silver  chain  around  his  neck — 
who  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  To  his  statement, 
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“ 1 ^ave  a letter  which  it  is  important  her  Majesty 
should  receive  immediately,”  the  answer  was,  “ But 
she  has  gone,”  and  M.  d’Herisson  was  obliged  to 
retire.  In  his  “Journal  d’un  Officier  d’Ordonnance,” 
where  he  seems  to  take  a malicious  satisfaction  in 
describing  what  he  discovered  in  the  private  rooms 
of  the  Empress,  when  he  visited  them  on  the  following 
day,  M.  d’Herisson  admits  that  even  then  he  observed 
only  the  evidences  of  a hurried  departure.  He  says, 

\\  ere  I to  affirm  that  there  was  any  great  disorder, 
I should  lie.” 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  up  to  the  very  last  moment 
everything  connected  with  the  formal  service  of  the 
palace  went  on  as  usual.  Indeed,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, it  would  have  been  surprising  to  every  one  who 
knows  that  there  were  very  few  persons  in  Paris,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1870,  who,  before  the  flag 
disappeared  from  the  Tuileries,  had  the  least  suspicion 
of  what  was  to  take  place  on  that  day.  Its  un- 
expectedness was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Revolution  of  1870.  And  it  was  this  unexpectedness 
also  which,  while  saving  appearances  for  a time, 
caused  a good  many  persons  to  lose  their  heads  the 
instant  they  became  fully  conscious  of  the  peril  of  the 
situation. 

In  the  absence  of  any  prearranged  plan,  the 
Empress  was  at  a loss  to  know  what  should  be  done 
in  order  to  accomplish  her  present  purpose — which 
was  to  go  to  England.  At  first  she  suggested  that, 
at  about  ten  o’clock  that  evening,  I should  take  her 
in  my  carriage  as  far  as  Poissy,  some  fifteen  miles 
from  Paris  ; saying  that  we  might  there  meet  a night 
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train  which  would  leave  the  Saint  Lazare  railway 
station  at  a quarter  before  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  would  reach  Poissy  at  half-past  one  o’clock,  and 
arrive  in  Havre  a little  before  eight  o’clock  ; she 
added  that  we  could  stop  in  Havre  the  next  day 
(Monday),  and  take  the  boat  which  would  leave  for 
Southampton  in  the  evening. 

The  objections  to  our  adopting  this  course  were 
pointed  out,  and  other  suggestions  were  offered  and 
considered.  Several  points  were  made  pretty  clear  : 
all  public  conveyances  were  to  be  avoided  if  we 
wished  to  escape  the  danger  of  recognition  ; ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening  was  a bad  hour  at  which  to 
begin  a journey  in  a carriage  without  a definite 
stopping-place  in  view  ; we  were  quite  safe  where  we 
were  till  morning.  It  also  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  well  for  her  Majesty  to  remain  in  Paris  at 
least  long  enough  to  ascertain  if  the  revolutionists 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  city ; because,  from 
what  I myself  had  seen,  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  believe  that  the  Imperial  Government  had 
really  been  overthrown.  The  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered were  too  important  to  be  decided  hastily ; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  evident  that  her  Majesty  was 
never  more  in  need  of  a few  hours’  rest  than  now. 
However,  I told  her  that  I would  have  my  horses 
ready  to  leave  soon  after  ten  o’clock,  if  it  was  thought 
best,  all  things  considered,  that  we  should  start  off 
at  that  time.  I then  begged  to  be  excused  again, 
and  occupied  myself  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
journey,  and  for  a possible  absence  from  Paris  for  an 
indeterminate  time. 
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About  half-past  nine  o’clock  a servant  announced  to 
me  that  the  dinner  had  been  served  and  that  my 
guests  were  leaving.  Soon  after,  Dr.  Crane  joined 
me,  and  the  question  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
enabling  the  Empress  to  make  her  escape  from 
France  with  the  least  risk  was  very  carefully  recon- 
sidered. So  many  persons  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  she  was  the  principal  instigator  of  the  war,  and 
that  the  Empress  had  recklessly  sacrificed  the  French 
nation  in  an  attempt  to  consolidate  the  Imperial 
dynasty,  so  violent  had  been  the  expressions  of  hos- 
ti  e feelings  towards  her  in  certain  quarters,  that  we 
were  quite  of  her  own  opinion  that,  if  seen  and  recoo-- 
msed,  she  might  be  the  object  of  a personal  attack,  or 
might  be  arrested  by  some  individual  without  autho- 
rity but  ambitious  to  signalise  in  a dramatic  way  his 
zeal  for  the  Revolution. 

How  absurd  these  accusations  were  will  be  evident 
to  all  who  have  read  the  preceding  chapters  of  this 
ook ; but  at  the  time  most  Frenchmen  were  unwillino- 
to  recognise  the  truth.  Rulers,  when  they  are  unfor- 
tunate and  are  crushed  by  the  hand  of  fate,  find  few 
defenders,  and  whatever  may  be  said  against  them  is 
generally  believed,  for  people  are  afraid  to  offend 
those  who  are  in  power ; and  at  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire  the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who 

(or  itsVriendt  f°r  tHe  'ate  G°Vernment  or  sympathy 

The  people  in  every  country  have  certainly  a right 

tt,uegu  a‘Vheir  °Wn  P0'itical  affairs  in  'heir  own  way 
Whether  the  Empire  or  the  Republic  may  have  done 

the  most  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  which 
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form  of  Government  is  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  France,  are  questions 
that  time  must  decide  ; but  the  men  of  whom  I speak, 
and  who  held  the  power  during  the  days  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  3rd  of  September,  were  not 
Republicans  ; they  were  usurpers  who  represented  no 
settled  form  of  government ; and  in  France  there  is  no 
real  patriot,  to  whatever  party  he  may  belong,  who  is 
now  willing  to  defend  the  policy  these  men  thought  it 
expedient  to  adopt,  and  who  is  not  ashamed  of  the 
license  and  anarchy  that  reigned  in  Paris  for  a long 
while  after  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire. 

Again,  the  Empress’  arrest  might  be  attempted 
for  another  reason.  It  was  not  certain  that  the  Revo- 
lution proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  either  was  or 
would  be  successful.  No  one  knew  how  it  would  be 
received  by  the  country  or  by  the  Army.  The  Em- 
press, although  a fugitive,  was  still  Regent.  Were 
she,  therefore,  once  out  of  the  capital  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  insurgents,  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  Army,  might  rally 
round  her  and  a new  seat  of  Government  be  estab- 
lished. To  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  an  event, 
the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  might  think  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  obtain  possession  of  her  person. 
With  the  Emperor  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans;  and  the  Empress  lodged  at  the  Conciergerie 
in  Paris,  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  might  properly 
be  considered  as  complete  and  final. 

I was  not  surprised  afterward  to  learn  it  was 
generally  expected  in  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe 
that,  in  the  event  of  a successful  insurrection  in  Paris, 
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the  Regent  would  attempt  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  some  place  in  the  provinces. 
That  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  should  apparently 
not  have  thought  of  this,  nor  taken  any  means  to 
prevent  it,  is  a remarkable  fact,  which  reveals  the 
extieme  confusion  and  want  of  foresight  existing  at 
the  time  among  those  into  whose  hands  power  had 
suddenly  fallen.  They  were  so  dazed  and  intoxicated 
by  the  prodigious  results  of  a street  riot,  that  for  many 

days,  happily,  they  forgot  the  very  existence  of  the 
Empress. 

We  were  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
\\  e were  about  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  attended 
by  many  risks,  and  that  it  would  require  great  dis- 
cretion on  our  part  if  it  was  to  be  successfully 
executed.  What  made  caution  all  the  more  requisite 
was  that,  although  very  plainly  dressed,  the  Empress 
could  not  divest  herself  of  the  air  of  distinction  that 
marked  every  feature  of  her  personality  ; while  from 
her  frequent  appearance  in  public,  and  through  pic- 
tures and  photographs,  her  face  was  so  well  known  to 
Frenchmen  that  were  she  seen  by  any  half-dozen  of 
them  she  would  almost  certainly  be  recognised  by 
more  than  one. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  we  were 
convinced  that  the  journey  to  the  coast  could  be 
made  with  some  degree  of  safety  only  by  keeping 
away  as  much  as  possible  from  all  assemblies  of 

people,  and  by  making  use  of  private  conveyances 
alone. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  select  some  point  on 
the  coast  from  which  we  could  easily  embark,  and  at 
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which,  also,  we  could  arrive  without  being  exposed 
to  public  notice. 

My  wife  had  been  spending  the  month  of  August 
in  Normandy,  and  was  still  at  the  Hotel  du  Casino  in 
Deauville,  a quiet  seaside  resort  near  Trouville,  and 
not  far  from  Havre.  I was  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  furthermore,  my  wife  might  be 
able  to  render  us  valuable  assistance.  Having,  for 
these  reasons,  fixed  upon  Deauville  as  our  objective 
point,  as  a place  where,  or  near  which,  we  should  be 
likely  to  find  a yacht  or  boat  of  some  kind  in  which 
we  could  cross  the  Channel,  it  was  next  settled  that 
we  should  begin  the  journey  in  my  own  carriage  ; 
since  we  felt  pretty  sure  that  we  could  count  on  find- 
ing relays  of  horses  along  the  route  in  such  towns  as 
Mantes,  Evreux,  and  Lisieux.  And,  finally,  it  was 
thought  best  that  we  should  leave  Paris  early  the 
next  morning. 

This  plan  having  been  agreed  upon  between  us, 
it  was  submitted  to  her  Majesty,  who  accepted  it 
very  willingly,  and  evidently  with  a feeling  of  great 
relief;  for  a decision  had  been  reached.  It  only 
remained  to  arrange  a few  details. 

The  passports  which  the  Empress  had  brought 
with  her  were  now  examined,  and  one  of  them  was 
found  to  have  been  obtained  at  the  British  Embassy. 
In  it,  all  whom  it  might  concern  were  “requested  and 

required  to  allow  Dr.  C (British  subject),  going 

to  England,  accompanied  by  a patient,  Mrs.  B 

(also  a British  subject),  to  pass  freely,  also  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  to  afford  them  every  assistance 
and  protection  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need.” 
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This  passport  was  dated  the  13th  day  of  August, 
and  was  signed  “Lyons.”  It  had  been  visded  and 
stamped,  on  the  same  date,  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police 
in  Paris.  It  was  exactly  what  we  wanted ; it  was 
not  only  a passport  to  England,  but  its  terms  were 
such  as  to  enable  us  to  complete  our  plan,  and  justify 
it  in  the  most  plausible  manner  possible.  Dr.  Crane 
would  personate  the  physician,  Dr.  C ; the  Em- 

press, the  patient;  I,  her  brother;  and  Madame 
Lebreton,  the  nurse. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  passport  was  a bona, 
fide  document;  that  it  had  been  made  out  for  a 
well-known  English  physician  and  a patient,  which, 
after  having  been  visded  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
for  some  reason  had  not  been  called  for.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Tuileries  shortly  before  the  4th  of 
September,  with  several  other  passports,  signed  by 
Prince  de  Metternich,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  to 
be  used  if  needed,  and  according  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  case. 

It  was  arranged  that  we  should  all  be  ready  to 
leave  my  house  at  half-past  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Empress  and  Madame  Lebreton 
then  retired  for  the  night — but  not  to  sleep,  as  her 
Majesty  told  me  afterward. 

And  it  was  no  wonder;  for  the  hours  the  un- 
fortunate Empress  spent  that  night  in  my  house 
were  the  first  in  which  she  had  really  had  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  events  which  had  taken  place  on 
that  fatal  day.  It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that 
she  began  to  realise  their  meaning — that  she  was  no 
longer  sovereign  of  France.  Her  husband  was  a 
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prisoner  of  war ; her  son’s  fate  was  unknown  to  her ; 
she  had  lost  an  Empire,  and  was  not  only  homeless, 
but  her  nearest  friends  did  not  know  what  had 
become  of  her.  What  a turmoil  of  thoughts,  of 
memories,  and  emotions,  must  have  troubled  her ! 
All  the  scenes  of  the  strange  drama  that  had  just 
been  enacted  at  the  Tuileries  must  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  her  weary  and  unwilling  mind  most 
painfully  and  vividly,  disappearing  only  to  reappear, 
like  the  confused  phantoms  of  an  evil  dream,  but 
leaving  behind,  finally,  the  awful  conviction  that  these 
things  were  no  dream.  And  then  the  memories  of 
other  and  happier  days  must  have  caused  her  to  feel 
all  the  more  acutely  this  fearful  reverse  of  fortune. 
Of  all  that  she  once  possessed,  nothing  now  remained 
to  her.  Not  only  the  homage  of  ministers,  and 
chamberlains,  and  ladies  of  honour,  and  the  splendour 
of  palaces,  but  the  objects  to  which  her  heart  was 
most  attached — the  portraits  of  her  father  and  mother 
and  dearest  friends,  the  sacred  souvenirs  of  her  youth, 
her  marriage  tokens,  the  playthings  of  her  son — all 
these  things,  invaluable  on  account  of  their  tender 
associations,  were  lost  to  her,  perhaps  for  ever.  And 
to-morrow — the  future — with  its  possible  dangers  and 
its  dark  uncertainty,  may  it  not  have  filled  her  anxious 
mind  with  sinister  suggestions  of  other  and  even  still 
greater  misfortunes  ? 

Probably  not.  The  future  was  all  that  remained 
to  her ; here  it  was  that  the  greatest  interests  of  her 
life  were  now  centred.  If,  in  the  sequence  of  events, 
something  was  to  be  feared,  much  could  be  reasonably 
hoped  for.  Fortune,  who  had  been  so  prodigal  of 
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her  gifts  in  other  days,  might  not  have  exhausted  all 
her  favours  ; it  was  pleasanter  to  think  of  happiness 
yet  to  come,  and  more  useful  to  consider  what  her 
own  course  should  be  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties 
and  dangers  and  secure  the  objects  most  ardently 
desired.  The  Empress  was  not  the  woman  to 
abandon  a ship  that  seemed  to  be  sinking,  or  to 
give  way  to  vain  regrets.  She  was  never  a pessi- 
mist, but  possessed  a happy,  hopeful  temperament 
that  always  inclined  her  to  look  upon  the  bright  side 
of  things.  And  I am  disposed  to  believe  that,  if  she 
slept  but  little  during  this  night,  it  was  very  much 
less  on  account  of  looking  back  and  grieving  about 
what  she  had  lost  than  for  the  reason  that  her  active, 
resourceful  mind  was  engaged  in  looking  forward, 
and  thinking  where  her  duty  lay  and  of  what  might 
still  be  saved. 

As  it  was  not  late,  Dr.  Crane  returned  to  the  city 
to  ascertain  what  the  situation  was  there,  and,  if 
possible,  to  learn  if  anything  new  had  occurred  that 
would  cause  us  to  alter  our  plans,  or  might  in  any 
way  especially  concern  us.  He  came  back  a little 
before  one  o’clock  and  reported  the  quarters  he  had 
visited  to  be  perfectly  quiet.  The  Guards  were  on 
duty  about  the  Tuileries  as  usual.  He  noticed  also 
on  the  walls  of  the  palace,  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
arched  passageways  leading  into  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel and  the  courts  of  the  Louvre,  the  words 
“ Propndtd  Nationale  ” in  large  letters  written  in 
chalk.  It  was  evident  that  there  had  been  no 
invasion  of  these  buildings.  He  had  heard  that  a 
new  Government  had  been  proclaimed  at  the  Hdtel 
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de  Ville,  of  which  Jules  Favre,  Gambetta,  and  Roche- 
fort were  members.  At  midnight,  except  at  the  caffis, 
the  streets  were  deserted.  Indeed,  he  had  seen  very- 
little  to  indicate  that  the  population  of  Paris  was  yet 
fully  conscious  of  the  profound  and  far-reaching  con- 
sequences of  the  events  that  had  occurred  during  the 
day,  although  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  revolutionists 
were  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  city. 

In  the  meantime,  I had  thought  it  best  to  make  a 
sort  of  reconnaissance  in  the  direction  of  the  Porte 
Maillot,  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Armee,  through  which  we  were  to  attempt  the 
next  morning  to  leave  the  city.  The  streets  along 
which  I passed  were  silent  and  deserted.  On  reaching 
a point  from  which  I could  see  the  gate,  I stopped,  and 
after  watching  a little  while,  noticed  that  cabs  and 
carriages  were  permitted  to  pass  in  and  out  without 
apparently  being  subjected  to  much,  if  any,  inspection 
on  the  part  of  the  guard  on  duty.  I was  very  soon 
convinced,  from  what  I saw,  that  no  orders  had  been 
given  establishing  a rigid  surveillance  at  the  exits  from 
the  city,  and  returned  to  my  house  feeling  quite  confi- 
dent that  we  should  be  able  to  pass  this  post  in  the 
morning  without  much  difficulty. 

Neither  Dr.  Crane  nor  I thought  of  rest,  and 
although  I could  rely  entirely  on  the  fidelity  of  my 
servants,  we  both  sat  up  the  whole  night  watching 
over  the  safety  of  her  Majesty. 

During  the  gloomy  hours  that  dragged  slowly  on, 
my  mind  was  filled  with  memories  and  pictures  of  the 
past.  I remembered  the  Empress  as  she  appeared 
when  I first  saw  her,  her  memorable  marriage,  her 
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brilliant  Court ; and  the  Emperor,  his  kindnesses  to 
me  personally,  and  how  profound  an  interest  he  always 
took  in  the  welfare  of  his  people — a swiftly  moving, 
countless  multitude  of  scenes  and  thoughts,  that  under 
the  shadow  of  the  sombre  realities  of  the  day  came  to 
me  as  souvenirs,  not  of  things  once  witnessed  by  my- 
self or  that  happened  within  my  own  knowledge,  but 
rather  of  some  story  of  Wonderland. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EMPRESS  FROM  PARIS 

The  departure  from  my  house — How  we  passed  through  the  Porte 
Maillot — A little  history — The  Empress  talks  freely — The 
French  people — Saint-Germain-en-Laye — On  the  road  to  Poissy 
— We  stop  at  the  wine-shop  of  Madame  Fontaine — A la  bonne 
franquette — We  stop  again  near  Mantes — O fortunatos  agricolas 
— I procure  another  carriage  and  fresh  horses — The  formation 
of  the  new  Government  is  reported  to  her  Majesty — Her 
astonishment  on  hearing  that  General  Trochu  was  the  President 
of  this  Government — Her  comments — Could  she  no  longer  rely 
on  any  one  ? — The  consequences  of  the  Revolution  in  Paris  not 
fully  apprehended  at  the  time — The  Empress  discusses  the 
situation — Her  courage — Her  patriotism. 

IT  was  about  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 5th  when  I rapped  upon  the  door  of  her 
Majesty’s  room,  and  informed  her  that  the  hour  fixed 
for  our  departure  was  at  hand.  Soon  after  we  had 
taken  a light  breakfast — a cup  of  coffee  and  a roll — a 
servant  announced  that  my  landau,  a four-seated 
covered  carriage,  was  at  the  door,  and  we  were 
ready  to  go. 

We  left  the  house  dressed  as  we  were  the  evening 
before.  Not  a bag,  not  a package  even  of  toilet 
articles,  did  one  of  us  carry.  The  Empress  had  on  a 
black  cashmere  dress,  which,  she  told  me  afterward,  she 
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had  not  taken  off  for  nearly  a week,  subject  as  she 
had  been  to  calls  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 
Over  this  she  wore  a dark-coloured,  thin  waterproof 
cloak  or  mackintosh.  A narrow,  white  collar  about 
the  neck,  dark  gloves,  and  a round,  black  Derby  hat, 
to  which  was  attached  a plain  black  veil,  completed 
her  costume.  Not  the  slightest  attempt  had  been 
made  to  disguise  her  person,  beyond  such  concealment 
as  might  be  afforded  by  a dress  too  simple  and 
common  to  attract  attention.  In  the  hurry  of  leaving 
the  palace  she  had  taken  with  her  absolutely  nothing 
more  than  the  clothes  she  wore,  except  a small  reticule, 
in  which  were  a couple  of  handkerchiefs.  She  had  no 
visible  jewels  with  her,  or  money,  or  valuables  of  any 
sort.  Madame  Lebreton,  her  companion,  was  also 
very  simply  dressed,  and  without  wraps,  or  articles  de 
voyage  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Madame  Lebreton  entered  the  carriage  first,  taking 
the  back  seat  on  the  right  hand  ; the  Empress  took 
the  seat  on  the  left.  Dr.  Crane  sat  opposite  Madame 
Lebreton,  and  I took  the  place  opposite  the  Empress. 
This  disposition  of  seats  had  been  prearranged  ; it 
would,  in  a measure,  keep  the  Empress  out  of  sight 
of  the  guards  stationed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
gate  through  which  we  were  to  pass.  The  carriage 
was  closed,  a window  only  being  open  on  the  side 
taken  by  Madame  Lebreton  and  Dr.  Crane.  My 
faithful  coachman,  Celestin,  was  on  the  box.  I told 
him  to  drive  to  Saint-Germain. 

It  was  a few  minutes  before  sunrise  when  we  started 
on  our  journey.  The  sky  was  cloudless  ; the  atmo- 
sphere seemed  slightly  hazy  in  the  soft  grey  light ; 
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the  air  was  cool  and  fresh,  but  there  was  no  wind. 
It  was,  in  short,  a lovely  September  morning,  and 
everything  gave  promise  of  the  fine  day  it  proved  to 
be.  As  we  crossed  the  section  of  the  city  between 
my  house  and  the  foot  of  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande 
Armee,  we  saw  the  street-sweepers  at  their  work, 
shutters  being  taken  down  by  shopkeepers,  market- 
waggons,  and  milk-carts,  and  other  familiar  indications 
of  the  hour — evidence,  in  a word,  that  the  events  of 
the  preceding  day  had  not  interfered  perceptibly  with 
the  functions  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
organic  life  of  the  city.  When  we  arrived  at  the  gate 
we  were  ordered  to  halt.  As  the  officer  of  the  guard 
approached,  I let  down  the  window  at  my  right  ; and 
on  his  coming  close  to  the  door  of  the  carriage  and 
asking  me  where  we  were  going,  I leaned  forward, 
and,  partly  filling  the  opening  with  my  head  and 
shoulders,  told  him  that  I was  going  with  my  carriage, 
horses,  and  coachman  into  the  country  to  spend  the 
day  with  the  friends  who  were  with  me  ; that  I was 
an  American  ; that  I lived  in  Paris,  and  was  well 
known  to  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  did 
not  ask  my  name.  Had  he  done  so  I probably  should 
have  given  it.  My  reply  to  his  question  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him  ; for,  stepping  back, 
he  looked  up  at  the  coachman,  and  said,  “ Allez" 
(go  on). 

I may  add,  to  complete  the  account  of  this  inter- 
view with  the  guard  at  the  Porte  Maillot,  that,  fearing 
a person  on  coming  close  to  the  carriage  might  see 
and  have  too  good  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
occupants  of  the  back  seat,  I had  provided  myself, 
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before  starting  off,  with  a newspaper  to  be  used  as 
a screen,  should  the  case  require  it.  While  speaking 
with  the  officer  on  guard,  I held  the  paper  loosely 
opened  in  my  left  hand,  which  rested  on  the  side  of 
the  window  nearest  the  Empress.  This  newspaper 
completely  concealed  her  face  from  the  view  of  any 
one  standing  on  that  side  of  the  carriage. 

As  I leaned  back  in  my  seat  I heard  the  rumble  of 
our  wheels  as  we  went  over  a sort  of  drawbridge 
thrown  across  the  moat  in  front  of  the  fortifications, 
which  had  been  extended  and  cut  through  the  road- 
way and  I caught  a glimpse  of  some  palisades  and 
earthworks  that  had  just  been  erected  to  defend  this 
entrance  to  the  city  in  the  event  of  a siege.  In  a 
moment  we  were  past  the  outposts  and  the  sentries, 
and  I was  greatly  delighted  to  know  that  we  had 
escaped  the  first,  and  perhaps  greatest,  danger  we 
were  to  meet  on  our  journey.  Indeed,  it  was  an 
immense  relief  to  every  one  of  us  to  feel  that,  after 
the  long  hours  of  anxious  waiting  through  the  night 
for  the  day  to  come,  we  were  now  safely  out  of  Paris 
and  on  our  way  to  the  coast. 

But  I could  not  help  looking  back  once  more  upon 

the  city  where  I had  resided  so  many  years,  and 

which  I had  left,  in  all  probability,  for  a long  time, 

perhaps  for  ever ; for  the  future  nobody  could  foresee,’ 

and  all  the  indications  seemed  to  justify  the  most 

gloomy  apprehensions.  Behind  us  loomed  up  the 

majestic  form  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  reminding  me 

o the  first  Napoleon,  of  his  prodigious  achievements 

and  his  wonderful  career,  but  also  of  the  fate  of  his 

mpire,  and  of  the  man  whose  sole  aim  was  the 
vol.  ii.  38i 
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glorification  of  France.  And  was  history  about  to 
repeat  itself?  The  successor  and  continuator  of  the 
grand  ideas  of  the  great  Captain  was  to-day  a 
prisoner  of  war  ; and  she  to  whom  only  a few  weeks 
before  the  world  was  only  too  eager  to  pay  homage, 
dethroned  and  abandoned,  was  fleeing  from  her 
capital  under  cover  of  the  dawn. 

Continuing  on  our  way  down  that  celebrated 
avenue  along  which  “ the  Grand  Army”  of  Napoleon 
had  so  often  marched  in  triumph,  and  coming  in  sight 
of  Courbevoie,  the  sunlight  fell  upon  Mont  Valerien, 
and  illuminated  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
at  the  feet  of  which,  close  by  the  river,  framed  in 
foliage  just  beginning  to  be  touched  by  the  tints  of 
autumn,  lay  the  villages  of  Puteaux,  and  Suresnes, 
and  Saint  Cloud  ; while  higher  up,  in  the  park  of 
Montretout  or  on  the  wooded  slopes  and  green 
terraces  in  front  of  us,  glimpses  of  the  red  roofs,  or 
white,  shining  walls  of  villas  or  kiosks  were  to  be 
seen.  The  landscape  that  was  spread  out  before  us 
was  most  charming,  full  of  natural  beauty  and  repose, 
but  at  this  early  hour  so  wonderfully  still,  so  suggestive 
of  peace  and  happiness,  and  so  contrasting  with  the 
noisy  scenes  of  passion  and  violence  which  we  had 
just  witnessed,  as  to  make  us  feel  that  we  were  now 
in  quite  another  and  altogether  blessed  and  heavenly 
world.  The  very  sight  of  the  open  country  relieved 
the  tension  of  our  jaded  nerves,  and  we  began  to 
breathe  more  freely  under  the  spell  of  its  soothing 
and  benign  influence.  Our  hearts  were  full  of  the  joy 
of  a deliverance  from  a great  danger  ; and  the  fresh 
morning  air  that  entered  our  carriage  windows,  now 
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opened,  was  most  grateful  to  us,  especially  to  her 
Majesty,  who  had  been  subjected  so  long  to  the 
terrible  weight  of  official  responsibility  and  personal 
anxieties. 

Yet  there  was  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the 
thoughts  suggested  at  every  turn  of  our  route.  On  the 
nght  once  stood  the  Chateau  of  Neuilly,  the  favourite 
residence  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  was  only  a little  over 
twenty  years  before,  in  February,  1848,  that  I had 
seen  this  splendid  building  plundered  by  the  mob,  and 
almost  burned  to  the  ground.  And  soon  we  were 
passing  by  the  bronze  statue  of  the  “ Little  Corporal,” 
standing  like  a sentry  on  guard  at  the  end  of  the  broad 
Avenue  in  the  Rond-Point  of  Courbevoie-but  since 
removed  by  the  “Patriots”  and  pitched  into  the  Seine. 

1 wo  or  three  miles  farther  on  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Church  of  Rueil,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  and  of  Queen  Hortense,  the  mother  of 
Napoleon  III.  And  this  mother  was  herself  a fugitive 
from  the  Tuileries,  when,  in  March,  1814,  the  victorious 
army  of  the  allies  reached  Paris ; and  as  she  escaped 
rom  the  city  she  heard  the  guns  that  fired  the  last 
shots  in  its  defence  from  the  Buttes  Chaumont.  Stranoe 
as  it  may  seem,  these  guns  were  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Porto  Carrero,  Count  de  T6ba,  the  father 
of  the  Empress  Eug4nie.  A few  minutes  later  we 
passed  the  gate  of  the  Park  of  Malmaison,  the  famous 
ateau  in  which  the  Empress  Josephine  so  Iona 
resided,  and  where  she  died;  and  where,  after 
Waterloo,  Napoleon  sought  a refuge  for  a day  with 
his  mother;  and  whence,  with  a “Goodbye,  mother," 
Goodbye,  son,  ’ mother  and  son  separated,  she  to  be 
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thenceforth,  to  use  her  own  words,  “ la  mere  de  tozites 
les  douleurs ,”  and  he,  the  son,  never  to  see  France 
again  ; and  where  Napoleon  III.  also  saw  for  the  last 
time  his  uncle,  who,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  house, 
seeing  the  little  Prince,  caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  kissed  him  again  and  again.  Is 
it  strange  that  the  great  image  of  Napoleon  should 
have  been  graven  upon  the  heart  of  this  child,  there 
to  remain  for  ever? 

What  memories  this  word  “ Malmaison  ” brought 
to  mind  ! Everything  about  us  was  suggestive.  The 
very  road  we  were  travelling  had  been  a via  dolorosa 
in  the  history  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  And  of  the 
moving  scenes  of  romance  and  tragedy  of  which  this 
place  had  been  the  witness,  was  this  hurried  flight  to 
be  the  last  ? 1 

The  spirits  of  the  Empress  rose  as  we  went  on  our 
way  along  the  route  Imperiale,  the  great  highway  that 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  through  Bougival, 
Marly,  and  Le  Pecq,  these  lovely  suburbs  of  the 
French  capital,  where  the  parks  and  gardens  were 
still  fresh,  and  clean,  and  full  of  colour  ; and  she  talked 
freely,  and  often  with  great  animation,  about  her  pre- 
sent difficult  situation,  and  the  events  and  incidents 
that  had  led  up  to  it. 

“They  asked  me  to  abdicate,”  she  said,  “but  how 
could  I ? How  could  I,  who  have  acted  only  as  a 
delegate,  abdicate  a sovereignty  that  is  not  my  own  ? 
I had,  on  personal  grounds,  no  objection  to  doing  this; 

1 The  place  derived  its  name  “ Malmaison  ” {Mala  Domus ) from 
tragedies  that  took  place  there  nearly  a thousand  years  ago,  during 
its  occupancy  by  the  Normans. 
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I was  quite  willing  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the 
i epresentatives  of  the  people  all  my  power  as  Regent, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
France,  that  the  Regency  should  be  maintained  in 
name  in  order  to  meet  with  efficiency  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  And  I told  them  that  the  one  thing,  the 
only  thing,  that  should  concern  us  now  is  the  military 
situation,  the  enemy,  and  our  armies  ; and  that  in  the 
defence  of  the  country  I was  ready  to  assist  any  per- 
sons, no  matter  who  they  might  be,  provided  they 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation.” 

Everything  indicated  that  Paris  would  be  besieged 
within  a lew  weeks  ; and  when  her  Majesty  recalled 
how  much  she  herself  had  done  to  prepare  the  city  for 
such  an  emergency,  she  felt  deeply  grieved  that  she 
should  not  be  permitted  to  have  the  just  satisfaction  of 
guiding,  by  her  authority  and  judgment,  the  defence 
toward  which  she  had  contributed  so  much.  How 
willingly  would  she  have  run  all  risks,  and  have  made 
every  sacrifice  for  her  subjects  ! How  gladly  would  she 
have  shared  their  sorrows  and  misfortunes?  How 
bravely  would  she  have  endured  all  suffering ! 

I could  have  been,  she  said,  “of  service  in  many 
ways.  I could  have  been  an  example  of  devotion  to 
my  country.  I could  have  visited  the  hospitals ; I 
could  have  gone  to  the  outposts ; I could  have 
encouraged  and  stimulated  the  defence  at  every  point 
of  danger  by  my  presence.”  Finally,  wrought  up,  as 
it  were,  to  a state  of  exaltation  by  her  own  words,  she 
cried  out : “ Oh,  why  could  they  not  have  let  me  die 
before  the  walls  of  Paris  ! ” 

She  referred  with  indignation  to  the  attempts  that 
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had  been  made  to  throw  upon  her  personally  the 
responsibility  for  the  war — a war  justifiable  solely 
because  German  diplomacy  had  put  in  jeopardy  the 
prestige  of  the  French  nation  ; and  which  had  been 
precipitated  by  the  clamour  of  the  very  persons  who 
were  now  trying  to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  its 
consequences,  and  at  the  same  time  were  rejoicing  at 
the  opportunity  thus  given  them  to  rise  to  power  on 
the  ruins  of  the  State.  “ The  French  people,”  she 
went  on  to  say,  “ have  great  and  shining  qualities,  but 
they  have  few  convictions,  and  lack  steadfastness. 
They  are  versatile,  but  volatile.  They  love  glory  and 
the  sunshine,  but  have  no  heart  for  reverses  of  fortune. 
With  them  the  standard  of  right  is  success.  In  France 
we  are  honoured  to-day  and  banished  to-morrow.  It 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  the  French  set  up 
their  heroes,  as  it  were,  on  pedestals  of  salt,  so  that 
when  the  first  storm  strikes  them  they  tumble  down, 
to  lie  for  ever  in  the  mud.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  is  the  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridicu- 
lous so  short  as  in  this.  And  how  French  history 
repeats  itself!  Every  Government  in  France,  for  a 
hundred  years,  with  a single  exception,  has  ended  in 
a Revolution  and  a flight.  Only  a few  days  ago  I 
declared  to  some  of  those  who  were  near  me  and  were 
fearful  lest  the  announcement  of  another  defeat  might 
lead  to  the  fall  of  the  Imperial  Government,  that  I 
never  would  leave  the  Tuileries  in  a cab,  as  Charles  X. 
and  Louis  Philippe  did.  And  that  is  exactly  what  I 
have  done!”  As  she  said  this,  she  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  laugh  at  the  comicality  of  the  coincidence. 

But  the  subjects  referred  to  sometimes  brought  the 
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tears  to  her  eyes  ; as,  for  instance,  when  she  told  us  of 
the  despatch  she  received  from  the  Emperor  on  Satur- 
day evening,  announcing  that  the  army  had  surrendered 
at  Sedan,  and  that  he  was  a prisoner,  after  having  in 
vain  sought  to  die  on  the  field.  “It  is  terrible  ! ” she 
exclaimed.  “ I cannot  think  of  it,  and  I myself  am 
here  a fugitive  ! It  all  seems  like  a horrid  nightmare.” 
Then,  quickly  changing  the  conversation  to  some 
political  subject,  she  discussed  it  with  vivacity  as  well 
as  with  remarkable  perspicacity  ; or  some  personal 
incident  coming  to  mind,  she  narrated  it  with  striking, 
and  often  amusing,  originality  and  esprit. 

And  now  the  first  houses  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
came  in  sight,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  moment  arrested 
the  conversation. 

We  had  again  come  to  a place  where  caution  was 
necessary,  because,  before  entering  the  city,  we  had 
to  pass  the  toll-gate,  where  the  Octroi  officers  were 
stationed,  and  an  inspection  of  our  carriage,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  we  had  with  us  any  articles 
subject  to  the  Octroi  (the  city  toll),  was  sure  to  take 
place.  We  could  not,  of  course,  avoid  this  investiga- 
tion, and  I had  to  think  of  some  device  by  which  I 
might  be  able  to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  these  toll-takers 
in  case  they  should  be  too  inquisitive.  Remembering 
that  near  Saint-Germain  there  lived  an  English  lady, 
one  of  my  acquaintances,  who  was  very  well  known, 
and  was  loved  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood on  account  of  her  charity  and  kindness  to  the 
poor,  I had  decided  to  state,  should  I be  asked  where 
we  were  going,  or  if  any  trouble  should  arise,  that  we 
were  the  friends  of  this  lady,  and  I was  nearly  certain 
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that  any  of  her  friends  would  be  respected  ; while  at 
the  same  time  I was  persuaded  that  a few  words  to 
Lady  Trotter — this  was  the  name  of  the  lady — would 
be  sufficient  to  make  her  enter  into  my  plans  for  the 
safety  of  her  Majesty. 

Fortunately,  things  turned  out  better  than  we  had 
expected,  and  we  were  not  obliged  to  appeal  to  Lady 
Trotter.  The  officers,  when  we  reached  the  gate, 
permitted  our  carriage  to  pass  almost  without  stopping. 
They  had  no  suspicion  of  the  character  or  quality  of 
the  travellers  who  with  so  much  anxiety  awaited  the 
result  of  this  inspection  ; it  was  quite  enough  for  them 
to  know  that  we  did  not  look  like  persons  who  wished 
to  smuggle  chickens,  or  cheese,  wine,  vegetables,  or 
other  similar  articles,  into  the  worthy  city  of  Saint- 
Germain. 

I will  confess  I was  greatly  relieved  when  we  had 
passed  the  toll-gate  ; for  I was  afraid  that  my  house 
had  been  watched,  or  that  our  movements  after  leaving 
it  had  attracted  attention,  and  that  a telegram  might 
have  been  sent  ahead  of  us  to  Saint-Germain  to  stop 
us  on  our  arrival  there. 

Although  we  were  tempted  to  make  inquiries  here 
as  to  whether  any  special  news  had  been  received  from 
Paris,  we  did  not  think  it  wise  to  ask  questions,  and  so 
drove  on  without  stopping,  leaving  the  city,  a few 
minutes  later,  by  the  gate  which  opens  on  the  road  to 
Poissy.  After  a short  drive  through  the  beautiful 
forest  of  Saint-Germain,  we  reached  this  town,  which 
is  well  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Louis  IX. ; a fact 
which  suggested  to  one  of  our  party  an  additional 
piece  of  history,  as  a pertinent  reminder,  perhaps,  of 
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the  transitory  glory  of  this  world,  namely,  that  Philip 
the  Fair  had  a church  erected  at  this  place,  where  once 
rose  the  royal  residence  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  the 
altar  had  been  put  exactly  on  the  spot  where  formerly 
stood  the  bed  in  which  Blanche  de  Castille  gave  birth 
to  the  most  pious  of  the  French  monarchs.  King 
Philip,  we  were  told,  did  not  think  that  this  edifice 
elected  in  honour  of  the  Lord  would  ever  succumb  to 
the  cruel  hand  of  political  revolution.  He  was  mis- 
taken, however.  Nothing  is  eternal  but  change.  And 
so  when  the  Revolution  of  ’93  came  to  startle  sleeping 
France,  like  the  sudden  eruption  of  a volcano,  the 
church  of  Philip  and  the  renowned  abbey  connected 
with  it  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  present 
there  remains  nothing  which  reminds  the  visitor  to 
Poissy  of  the  former  existence  of  these  splendid 
memorial  buildings,  except  the  font  in  which  Louis 
IX.  was  baptized,  and  a leaden  urn  containing  the 
heart  of  the  pious  king. 

From  Poissy  to  Mantes,  the  road  follows  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  passes  through  Triel, 
Vaux,  and  Meulan,  picturesque  towns  with  interesting 
histones,  which,  however,  we  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
about  or  care  to  think  about.  The  history  of  our  own 
time— of  yesterday  and  to-morrow— was  just  then 
what  principally  concerned  us. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  the  road,  shut  in  by 
the  hills  on  the  north,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the 
river  side,  grew  dusty,  and  the  glare  and  the  heat 
became  disagreeable  and  oppressive  ; but  we  did  not 
for  a moment  interrupt  our  journey  until  we  were 
about  twelve  miles  from  Mantes,  when  it  became 
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evident  that  our  horses  needed  rest.  We  stopped, 
therefore,  at  a small  cabaret  by  the  wayside,  where  we 
might  obtain  some  water  for  our  horses,  and  perhaps 
some  refreshment  for  ourselves  ; for  Dr.  Crane  and  I, 
at  least,  were  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  food,  and 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  prudent  not  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  getting  it. 

As  I was  on  the  point  of  stepping  from  the  carriage 
I heard  a certain  commotion  within  the  little  wine- 
shop, and  almost  at  the  same  moment  saw  at  the  door 
a stout,  red-faced  old  woman  clinging  to  the  handle  of 
a broom,  which  seemed  to  be  following  in  the  air  just 
behind  a big  black  cat  that  was  leaping  for  a clump 
of  lilac  bushes  near  by.  “ Gros  Matou  ! ” cried  the 
woman,  as  the  cat  escaped  the  impending  conse- 
quences of  doubtless  some  indiscreet  breach  of  the 
etiquette  of  the  place.  This  exclamation,  breaking 
sharply  the  stillness  of  the  brilliant  September 
morning,  amusingly  accentuated  the  comic  features 
of  a rustic  picture  worthy  of  the  brush  of  the  elder 
Teniers.  I think  it  caused  a smile  to  pass  over  the 
face  even  of  Madame  Lebreton,  who  was  more  in- 
clined than  her  Majesty  to  consider  our  situation  a 
sad  as  well  as  a serious  one,  and  who  had  looked 
sorrowful  and  weary  all  the  way. 

Getting  out,  I bade  the  woman  good  morning,  and 
told  her  we  wished  to  water  our  horses  and  rest  them 
a little  ; I asked  her  if  she  could  furnish  us  also  with 
something  to  drink  or  to  eat. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  she  said  ; “I  can  give  you  some  good 
wine,  such  as  we  make  here  ( vin  du  pays).  Come  in 
and  try  it ! ” 
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The  doorway  in  which  she  stood  opened  directly 
into  a room  that  served  at  the  same  time  as  kitchen, 
wine-shop,  and  living-room.  Entering,  I sat  down  at 
a rough  table,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  woman  had 
placed  upon  it  a bottle  of  wine  and  some  glasses,  a 
roll  of  bread  a couple  of  yards  long,  two  or  three 
kinds  of  cheese,  a big  bologna  sausage,  and  a knife. 
The  wine  and  bread  and  sausage  proved  to  be  really 
good,  and  Dr.  Crane  and  I obtained  here  a very 
satisfactory  lunch  ; but  the  Empress  and  Madame 
Lebreton  were  not  disposed  to  leave  the  carriage,  nor 
would  it  have  been  prudent  for  them  to  have  done  so. 

Madame  Fontaine — that  was  the  name  of  the 
woman — seemed  to  be  greatly  pleased  by  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  things  she  had  set  before  us,  and  told  us  that 
she  and  her  husband,  who  was  a stonemason,  owned 
the  shop.  She  gave  us  also  to  understand  that  they 
had  prospered  because  they  had  always  acted  on  the 
principle  that  “good  wine  needs  no  bush.” 

Two  years  later,  when  Dr.  Crane  and  I again 
stopped  at  this  little  wayside  inn,  Madame  Fontaine 
remembered  us  very  well  ; but  to  my  question  as  to 
whether  she  remembered  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  remained  in  the  carriage,  she  replied 
that  she  could  not,  for  she  had  not  looked  into  the 
carriage,  because,  to  use  her  own  words,  she  thought : 
Que  c it t ait  un  affront  de  regarder  trop  ces  voyageurs." 

Before  settling  our  score  with  this  good  woman,  we 
got  her  to  put  up  in  a paper  some  bread  and  a piece 
g bologna  sausage,  in  case  they  should  be  desired 
or  required  on  our  journey.  It  was  rough  fare  indeed, 
but  it  was  the  best  we  could  get ; and  not  long  after 
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we  had  set  out  again  on  our  way  the  Empress  asked 
to  have  the  package  opened.  She  then  broke  off  a 
piece  of  the  bread,  and,  having  eaten  it,  pronounced 
it  excellent,  and  borrowed  Dr.  Crane’s  pocket-knife  to 
cut  off  a slice  of  the  sausage.  Poor  Madame  Le- 
breton,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  appetite  for  the 
lunch  we  had  bought  at  the  wine-shop.  She  had  not 
recovered  from  the  shock  produced  by  the  events  of 
the  preceding  twenty-four  hours  ; and  she  lacked  also 
that  rarest  of  gifts  with  which  the  Empress  was  so 
richly  endowed,  the  faculty  of  adapting  herself,  with 
the  most  perfect  ease,  simplicity,  and  naturalness,  to 
the  conditions  of  her  immediate  environment,  what- 
ever they  might  be.  Sympathising  as  the  Empress 
always  did  with  the  common  people,  with  admirable 
sincerity  she  could  neither  see  nor  feel  that  there  was 
anything  ignoble  or  unworthy  in  engaging,  whenever 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  rough  work  of  the  world,  and 
bearing  the  burden  of  its  physical  discomforts  and 
hardships.  A State  dinner  or  a picnic  a la  bonne 
franquette , whether  appearing  as  the  matchless  mis- 
tress of  some  tournament  of  beauty  and  courtesy  at 
Compiegne,  or  riding  on  a camel  in  the  Libyan  desert, 
it  mattered  little  to  her,  although  I think  she  would  at 
any  time  have  preferred  “ roughing  it  ” a la  guerre 
comme  a la  guerre  to  any  function  of  ceremonial  dis- 
play, not  merely  as  a diversion,  but  from  a romantic 
sense  of  the  pleasure  of  winning  victories  by  effort 
and  sacrifice. 

Soon  after  leaving  Madame  Fontaine’s  establish- 
ment our  road  led  through  beautiful  scenery,  with 
wheat-fields  and  orchards  and  vineyards  on  either 
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side,  and  the  loveliness  and  brightness  of  Nature 
about  us,  and  the  all-prevailing  quiet  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  complexion  of  our  inmost  and 
constantly  recurring  thoughts.  Everywhere  there 
seemed  to  dwell  peace  and  happiness.  The  war, 
the  terrible  disasters  that  had  just  befallen  the 
nation,  the  great  revolution  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  Government,  hardly  affected,  seemingly,  the 
light-hearted,  simple  life  within  and  around  the  pretty 
farmhouses  and  cottages  by  the  wayside. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  when  we  approached 
Mantes,  and  as  our  horses  could  not  go  much  farther 
except  after  a long  rest,  I decided  to  stop  at  Limay,  a 
suburb  on  the  right  and  opposite  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  to  go  myself  on  foot  into  the  city  in  order  to 
procure  another  carriage  and  fresh  horses.  The  place 
where  we  halted  was  near  the  Rue  Farvielle,  just  by 
the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Meulan  and  to 
Magny.  A sign-post  stood  in  the  angle  of  the 
roads ; it  bore  on  one  side  the  inscription,  “ Route 
Imperiale,  and  on  the  other  the  number  13  and  the 
inscription,  “a  Meulan  13-5  kilometres.”  Overa  large 
ornamental  iron  gate,  at  our  left,  were  inscribed 
Virgil’s  well-known  words  : 

“O  fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint  agricolas” 

(Oh  ! only  fflro  fortunate  farmers— did  they  but  know  it), 


words  that  might  well  have  expressed  the  thought  of 
the  unfortunate  sovereign  herself  during  the  last&stage 
of  our  journey,  and  also  during  the  anxious  hour  of 
waiting  that  followed,  near  this  gate,  when,  looking- 
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out  from  the  carriage  in  which  she  alone  kept  her  seat, 
half  concealed  in  the  corner,  she  saw  spread  out  before 
her  in  this  lovely  valley  of  the  Seine  the  broad  and 
highly  cultivated  fields  that  extended  southward  and 
westward  to  the  forests,  and  the  blue  undulating  hills 
in  the  far  distance,  and  which  lay,  as  it  were,  asleep  in 
the  soft  sunshine — “ procul  discordibus  armis . ” 

A few  minutes  after  having  left  my  companions, 
crossing  the  bridge,  I entered  Mantes  la  Jolie,  as  it 
was  formerly  called.  The  morning  papers  from  Paris 
had  just  arrived,  and  I went  to  a small  stationery  shop 
in  the  Rue  Royale  (now  called  Rue  Nationale), 
No.  25,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Beaumont  Freres,  and 
bought  copies  of  the  Journal  Officiel  and  the  Figaro , 
which  I scanned  carefully  in  order  to  see  if  they  con- 
tained any  paragraphs  referring  to  the  Empress  ; but 
I could  not  discover  any.  It  seemed  that  up  to  the 
morning  of  the  5th  the  disappearance  of  her  Majesty 
had  not  been  publicly  noticed.  This  gave  me  some 
ease  of  mind  ; still,  it  was  not  clear  to  me  what  steps 
I should  take  in  order  for  us  to  continue  our  journey. 
While  I was  thinking  over  this  matter  and  walking 
through  the  streets,  without  knowing  just  what  to  do 
or  where  to  go,  I saw  a harmless-looking  individual 
standing  before  a shop,  reading  a newspaper  ; and 
from  an  exclamation  he  gave  utterance  to,  I observed 
that  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  astonished.  The  reason 
of  his  astonishment  was,  of  course,  the  news  of  the 
Revolution  in  Paris  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic.  But  pretending  not  to  have  any  idea  of 
what  he  had  found  so  startling  in  his  paper,  I 
approached  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  kindly 
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let  me  know  what  important  event  had  taken 
place. 

“The  Republic  has  been  proclaimed  in  Paris,”  he 
said,  “and  there  is  great  excitement  thereon  account 
of  the  fall  of  the  Empire.” 

The  fall  of  the  Empire  ! ” I exclaimed,  as  if  sur- 
prised. “ Are  you  certain  that  the  report  is  correct  ? ” 
He  handed  me  the  paper,  and,  reading  it,  I pre- 
tended to  discover  news  which  was  entirely  unknown 
to  me  and  which  greatly  disconcerted  me. 

I must  at  once  go  back  to  the  place  from  which  I 
came,  I said,  returning  to  him  the  newspaper  ; “ I 
must  report  to  my  friends  this  extraordinary  announce- 
ment. But  where  shall  I find  a carriage  ? Besides, 

the  Marquis  de  R ” (I  remembered  that  this 

gentleman  had  an  estate  near  Mantes,  but  I had  no 
idea  where  it  was  situated)  “ must  know,  through  me, 
at  once,  what  has  happened,  and  I shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  tell  me  where  I can  find  a 
carriage  to  take  me  to  his  chateau.” 

Thereupon  the  good  man  conducted  me  to  the 
place  where  the  omnibus  office  was  situated,  and  told 

me  that  here,  if  anywhere,  I would  be  able  to  get  what 
I desired. 

At  the  office,  which  was  in  the  Rue  Bourgeoise, 
No.  36,  I inquired  if  I could  obtain  there  a four- 
seated  carriage  with  a driver,  and  was  told  that  I 
must  wait  for  information  until  the  return  of  the 
omnibus,  which  had  been  sent  off  to  the  railway 
station  with  passengers. 

I waited  for  about  half  an  hour.  But  that  half-hour 
seemed  a century  to  me  ; and  I did  not  dare  to  walk 
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again  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  where  I was 
sure  to  attract  notice  ; for  in  French  provincial  towns 
every  stranger  is  easily  recognised. 

At  length  becoming  impatient  at  this  detention,  I 
asked  to  be  shown  into  the  carriage-house,  wishing  to 
see  for  myself  if  there  was  really  on  the  premises  a 
conveyance  of  any  sort  which  we  could  make  use  of. 
To  my  great  dismay,  when  I entered  I saw  at  first 
nothing  but  a two-wheeled  vehicle,  which,  of  course, 
would  not  have  suited  us.  On  looking  around,  how- 
ever, I discovered  in  a corner,  partly  hidden  under  a 
covering,  a carriage  in  which  four  persons  could  easily 
travel  ; in  fact,  it  would  apparently  answer  our  purpose 
perfectly,  as  it  could  be  opened  or  closed  as  occasion 
might  require. 

When  the  omnibus  returned  from  the  station  I at 
once  opened  a conversation  with  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  stable,  by  asking  him  if  he  could  let  me  have  a 
carriage.  His  answer  quite  naturally  was  : “ What 
kind  of  a carriage  do  you  want,  and  where  do  you 
wish  to  go  ? ” 

I then  said  to  him — thinking  it  best  to  tell  a plain 
story,  one  as  near  the  truth  as  was  prudent — that  I 
had  started  that  morning  from  Paris  in  my  own 
carriage  with  my  invalid  sister,  her  doctor,  and  a lady 
companion,  on  the  way  to  Trouville  ; that  we  had 
taken  this  means  of  travelling  as  my  sister  preferred 
it  to  going  by  the  railway  ; that  we  had  proposed  to 
make  the  journey  by  easy  stages,  but  that,  unfortu- 
nately, we  had  met  with  an  accident  just  before  reach- 
ing Mantes  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
send  our  carriage  back  to  Paris  and  continue  our 
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journey  in  some  other  way;  and  that,  as  this  occur- 
rence had  interfered  with  our  original  plans  and  most 
of  the  day  was  still  before  us,  we  had  decided,  if  we 
could  obtain  another  carriage  in  Mantes,  to  go  on  to 

v reux.  I then  said  to  him  : “Can  you  furnish  me 
with  a conveyance  suitable  to  take  our  party  of  four 
persons  to  Evreux,  or  to  some  place  on  the  road 

where  we  can  obtain  a relay  to  carry  us  to  that 
town  ? ” 

He  replied  that  he  could  not  send  us  as  far  as 
Evreux,  the  distance,  going  and  returning  the  same 
day,  being  too  great  for  the  horses  ; but  that  for  thirty 
francs  he  would  give  me  a landau,  with  horses  and  a 
driver,  which  would  take  us  to  Pacy,  where  we  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a conveyance  in  which  to 
go  on  to  Evreux,  if  we  wished  to  do  so. 

My  mind  was  very  greatly  relieved  when  I found 

t at  I could  get  what  I so  much  desired — the  means 

of  continuing  our  journey  in  the  way  we  had  begun  it. 

1 therefore  accepted  at  once  the  terms  of  this  offer, 

although  I should  have  been  still  better  satisfied  had 

1 known  that  our  way  was  clear  to  Evreux  without  a 
break. 

The  man  then  went  with  me  to  the  carnage-house : 
t e ve  icle  that  I had  seen  was  pulled  out,  a pair  of 
iarrly  good  horses  attached  to  it,  and  the  driver  was 
told  to  go  with  me  to  the  place  on  the  Paris  road 

where  we  had  stopped,  and  to  take  our  party  on  as 
tar  as  Pacy. 

A few  minutes  later  I found  myself,  to  my  extreme 
delight,  en  route  ; and  I was  pleased,  also,  to  observe 
that  the  “turn-out”  I had  secured  was,  taking  it 
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altogether,  a very  comfortable  and  decent-looking 
affair,  even  better  suited  for  the  business  before  us 
than  the  voiture  de  maitre  in  which  we  had  made 
the  journey  to  Mantes,  because  it  would  be  less  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  those  whom  we  might  meet 
on  the  way. 

After  a short  drive,  we  arrived  where  Celestin,  with 
my  carriage,  was  waiting.  When  a few  rods  from  the 
place  I told  the  man  to  stop  ; and  going  to  my  friends 
I explained  how  I had  arranged  matters,  giving  to 
her  Majesty  and  my  companions  instructions  how 
to  act  in  order  to  prevent  the  new  coachman  seeing 
her  Majesty’s  face. 

This  done,  I returned,  and  directed  the  driver  to 
bring  his  landau  up  as  close  as  possible  to  my  own, 
so  that  the  doors  of  the  carriages  should  be  exactly 
opposite  each  other.  By  this  device  the  Empress, 
as  well  as  Madame  Lebreton,  was  able  to  take  her 
seat  by  simply  stepping  from  one  carriage  into  the 
other  ; and  as  the  drivers  were  facing  in  opposite 
directions,  neither  of  them  was  able  to  see  the 
travellers  without  turning  and  looking  back  — and 
this  they  did  not  do. 

I then  gave  my  coachman,  Cdlestin,  orders  to  return 
to  Paris  ; and  having  instructed  the  driver  of  our  new 
conveyance  to  turn  about  and  proceed  on  his  way, 
passing  through  the  outskirts  of  Mantes  to  the  roiite 
Impdriale  leading  to  Evreux,  Dr.  Crane  and  I again 
took  our  seats  in  front  of  the  ladies. 

When,  after  leaving  the  town  behind  us,  we  had 
reached  the  open  country,  I reported  to  her  Majesty  the 
news  I had  obtained  at  Mantes  : that  the  Republic  had 
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been  proclaimed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ; that  a Ministry 
had  been  chosen  which  included  among  its  members 
Favre,  Gambetta,  Cremieux,  Picard,  and  Jules  Simon  ; 
that  the  new  Government  was  called  “ Le  Gouverne- 
ment  de  la  Defense  Nationale  ” ; that  apparently  it  was 
in  full  possession  of  all  of  the  administrative  offices, 
with  the  army  behind  it;  “for,”  I added,  “ Trochu, 
the  Military  Governor  of  Paris,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
revolutionary  movement.’  Her  Majesty  listened  to 
me  with  interest  while  I was  speaking  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Government  as  an  accomplished  fact,  but 
appeared  to  be  anxious  only  to  know  who  had  been 
made  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  who  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  That  the  Imperial  authority,  having 
been  momentarily  paralysed  by  the  action  of  the  mob, 
an  attempt  should  have  been  made  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Empire  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  seize  the 
sovereign  power  seemed  to  be  something  that  she 
was  quite  prepared  to  hear.  When,  however,  I an- 
nounced that  the  Military  Governor  of  Paris  (Trochu) 
had  joined  hands  with  the  agents  of  the  revolt  and 
had  consented  to  act  as  their  chief,  she  manifested 
great  astonishment,  and  at  first  refused  to  believe  it. 

‘‘No,  no,”  she  said,  “this  cannot  be  so!”  Then, 
aftei  a brief  pause,  she  added  with  much  feeling  : 

“ How  could  he  go  over  to  the  Revolutionists,  after 
the  solemn  declarations  of  loyalty  and  personal  devo- 
tion that  he  made  to  me  ? I cannot  believe  it ! ” 

“But  Madame,”  I replied,  “here  is  the  Journal 
Officiel. , published  this  morning  in  which  there  is 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
that  immediately  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Chamber 
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of  Deputies.  You  will  see,”  I said,  as  I handed  the 
paper  to  her,  “ the  names  of  the  persons  calling  them- 
selves the  Government  of  the  National  Defence, 
and  that  General  Trochu  is  the  President  of  this 
Government.” 

The  Empress  took  the  paper,  and  glancing  over  the 
list  of  names  in  the  new  Ministry,  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  following  words  : 

“General  Trochu,  invested  with  full  military  powers 
for  the  national  defence,  has  been  appointed  President 
of  the  Government. 

“ For  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence, 

“ Leon  Gambetta, 

“ Minister  of  the  Interior .” 

As  soon  as  she  had  read  this,  the  paper  dropped 
from  her  hands,  and  she  exclaimed  : 

“ How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  so  betray  me  ! ’* 
Then,  after  a few  moments,  she  continued  : “ Only 
yesterday  morning,  spontaneously,  of  his  own  volition, 
he  pledged  to  me,  on  his  honour  as  a soldier,  on  his 
faith  as  a Catholic  and  a Breton,  that  he  would  never 
desert  me  ; that  whoever  might  wish  to  harm  me 
would  have  to  pass  first  over  his  dead  body  ; and 
those  words  were  spoken  with  such  apparent  emotion 
that  I could  not  suspect  his  sincerity.  His  loyalty 
he  proudly  proclaimed  from  the  day  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Paris.  Shortly  afterward,  at  a Council 
of  the  Ministers,  when  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  an  insurrection  in  Paris  were  brought  up 
for  discussion,  General  Trochu  being  present,  I said: 
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In  case  of  a revolt  I do  not  wish  you  to  think  of 
me  ; but  it  is  most  important  that  the  Corps  Ldgislatif 
should  be  protected.’  1 Madame,’  said  General  Trochu, 
addressing  me  in  a voice  indicative  of  decision  and 
firmness,  ‘ I pledge  you  my  honour  that  I will  protect 
you,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  also.’  Whom 
could  I have  trusted,  if  not  him— a soldier  selected 
by  the  Emperor  himself  as  one  especially  trustworthy, 
whose  accepted  duty  it  was  to  defend  me,  who  to  the 
last  hour  swore  fealty  ! ” 

Her  Majesty  seemed  to  be  quite  overcome  as  she 
spoke.  Her  voice  trembled,  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  she  remained  silent  for  some  time.  Then, 
taking  up  the  paper  again,  she  read  over  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  new  Government,  two  or  three  of 
which  evoked  a smile  or  a vivacious  comment,  as  she 
repeated  aloud,  “ Ministre  des  Affaires  Ftrangeres , 
Jules  Favre  ; Ministre  de  I'lntdrieur,  Gambetta.” 
But  she  reverted  almost  immediately  to  Trochu, 
whose  name,  in  her  mind,  seemed  to  stand  for  the 
whole  Government,  and  to  suggest  the  basest  kind  of 
personal  disloyalty.  Nor  was  it  so  much  the  setting 
up  of  the  Republic  that  distressed  her  Majesty ; in 
fact,  this  appeared  to  give  her  very  little  concern.  It 
was  her  discovery  of  the  treachery  of  the  soldier,  the 
avowed  friend  and  protector,  in  whom  she  had  trusted, 
that  weighed  most  heavily  on  her  mind.  It  was  not 
the  loss  of  power  that  she  felt,  but  a keen  sense  of 
abandonment,  which  for  the  first  time  had  thus  been 
brought  home  to  her.  And  then  there  were  others 
who  also  had  stood  very  near  to  her  ; had  they,  too 
deserted  her?  With  the  triumph  of  the  mob  in  Paris’ 
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had  she  lost  everything — not  only  a throne,  but 
friends,  and  faith  in  the  honour  of  men  ? By  nature 
generous,  frank,  and  trustful,  and  having  known  in 
the  intimacy  of  the  Court  circle  only  those  who  had 
given  her  every  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
friendship  and  loyalty  ; never  having  learned  by  sad 
experience  to  call  in  question  the  fidelity  of  her  pro- 
fessed friends ; never  herself  forgetting  a favour  ; 
never  suspecting  duplicity  and  ingratitude  in  others, 
one  can  imagine  how  cruelly  she  must  have  suffered, 
as  this  horrible  thought  forced  itself  upon  her  : that 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  professions  of  loyalty 
and  love,  which  she  had  accepted  with  confidence  and 
returned  even  with  affection,  were  mere  lip-service, 
the  masks  for  personal  ambitions  seeking  their  own 
ends,  without  regard  either  to  honour  or  conscience. 
And  could  she  no  longer  rely  on  any  one  to  help  her 
and  advise  her  in  this  hour  of  great  need  and  diffi- 
culty ? Was  she  absolutely  alone?  What  was  she 
to  do  ? What  could  she  do  ? Such  were  the  ques- 
tions, such  the  thoughts,  that  wrought  upon  her  mind 
and  caused  the  tears  to  fall. 

But  it  was  not  long  that  these  shadows  rested  upon 
her  face.  After  a few  moments  she  looked  up  sud- 
denly, and,  smiling  through  her  tears,  said  : “ I shall 
soon  be  in  England,  and  then  I shall  know  what  is  to 
be  done.”  And  the  thought  of  soon  seeing  again  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  perhaps  the  Emperor,  quickly 
dispelled  all  traces  of  sorrow,  and  she  talked  with 
hope  and  confidence  of  the  future.  Although  occa- 
sionally, during  this  day  and  the  following  days,  she 
alluded  to  the  treachery  of  Trochu,  it  was  with  no 
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further  manifestation  of  feeling,  except  one  of  con- 
tempt. 

Indeed,  the  Empress  did  not  at  this  time  fully 
apprehend  the  political  consequences  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  not  possible  then  for  any  one  to  do  so, 
much  less  for  her,  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
situation  as  it  existed  in  Paris,  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  French  nation,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.  She  knew  that  the  Empire,  the  French 
army,  and  France  had  met  with  a series  of  terrible 
disasters,  and  believed  that  the  war  with  Germany 
had  practically  come  to  an  end  at  Sedan  ; but  she  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  the  Republic  proclaimed  in 
Paris  was  a necessary,  or  even  a probable,  final,  and 
substantial  consequence  of  these  events.  She  doubted 
very  much  if  the  King  of  Prussia  would  be  willing  to 
treat  with  a Government  which  was  the  product  of  a 
street  riot,  and  the  existence  and  acts  of  which  were 
without  the  sanction  of  the  French  people.  Further- 
more, it  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  announcement 
of  this  new  Government  would  be  received  by  the 
army  that  was  under  the  command  of  Bazaine. 

Certainly  it  was  not  likely  that  a self-constituted 
Government  of  Radical  Republicans,  acting  without 
legitimate  authority  and  absolutely  irresponsible,  even 
if  recognised  by  the  King  and  his  Councillors,  could 
obtain  a treaty  of  peace  except  on  terms  humiliating 
to  the  last  degree  to  the  amour  propre  of  the  French 
nation.  She  presumed  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  be  willing  to  conclude  a peace  with  the  Im- 
perial Government  on  conditions  that  might  be 
accepted  with  honour.  She  thought  that  an  effort 
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should  be  made  at  once  to  obtain  peace  on  such  con- 
ditions. France  was  not  prepared  for  this  war  ; a 
great  mistake  had  been  made  ; it  should  be  frankly 
recognised  by  all,  and  the  damage  repaired  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  And  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, in  her  opinion,  would  be  far  better  able  than 
any  other  to  secure  peace  upon  favourable  terms,  and 
to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  the  existing  military 
situation.  But  if  such  was  her  opinion,  she  made  it 
clearly  understood  that  she  was  speaking  not  for  her- 
self, nor  for  the  dynasty,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
French  people.  “I  had,”  she  said,  “a  thousand 
times  rather  abandon  every  attribute  of  the  sovereign 
and  every  dynastic  claim,  than  feel  that  such  claims 
were  an  obstacle  to  an  honourable  peace  and  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  France.  Oh,”  she  continued, 
“ why  could  not  the  people  of  Paris  allow  me  to 
remain  with  them  ? The  German  army  is  reported 
to  be  marching  on  to  Paris.  How  happy  I should 
be,  could  I have  the  privilege  of  defending — could  I 
but  save — the  city  that  for  me  possesses  so  many 
delightful  souvenirs,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  in  it, 
whom  I have  so  dearly  loved ! ” 

And  here  I should  say,  since  I have  spoken  of  the 
sense  of  abandonment  and  desertion  which  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  crush  and  overwhelm  her,  that  it 
was  only  the  broken  heart  of  the  woman  that  found 
relief  in  silence  and  in  tears — broken  by  feeling  the 
cruel  injustice  with  which  she  had  been  treated  by 
those  to  whom  she  had  dedicated  her  life  and  in 
wThom  she  had  implicitly  confided.  But  never  once 
did  she  exhibit  the  slightest  indication  of  fear,  or  any 
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sense  of  danger  to  herself  personally.  Whatever  had 
happened  or  might  come  to  pass,  her  soul  remained 
unconquered  and  unconquerable.  When,  as  the  hours 
passed  during  this  day,  the  possibility  of  certain  even- 
tualities came  to  her  mind,  it  did  not  disquiet  her, 
except  it  were  the  thought  of  a civil  war.  This  she 
shrank  from  ; this  she  never  would  listen  to. 

But  as  Regent  still — de  jure — she  was  as  fearless 
and  heroic  as  she  was  prudent.  Peace  should  be 
sought,  and  any  honourable  terms  promptly  accepted. 
But  were  the  Germans  to  consent  to  make  peace  only 
on  such  terms  as  a great  and  brave  and  independent 
people  could  not  with  honour  accept,  then  let  the  war 
go  on.  Never  would  she  give  her  consent  to  an 
ignoble  peace.  Were  insolent  and  humiliating  con- 
ditions exacted,  then  the  nation  should  make  a 
supreme  effort  to  drive  the  invader  from  its  territory. 
Forms  of  government  and  dynasties  should  be  for- 
gotten, and  parties  disappear,  melted  in  the  glow  of 
an  ardent  patriotism. 

It  was  not  in  her  thought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
national  defence.  No  personal  sacrifice  could  be  too 
complete  in  order  to  effect  this  object.  “ I am  willing 
to  forget  everything,  and  to  forgive  all  my  enemies,  if 
they  will  only  find  a way  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
nation.  Oh,  said  she,  “ should  the  occasion  ever 
come,  how  I should  like  to  show  to  the  world  the  joy 
with  which  I can  suffer  and  endure  ! ” 

Her  words  were  noble  and  magnanimous — those  of 
a self-forgetting  heroine,  ready  to  immolate  herself  at 
the  call  of  duty— while  with  passionate  eloquence  she 
proclaimed  her  undying  devotion  to  France.  No 
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Orleans  Maid  was  ever  inspired  by  a loftier  or  more 
fervent  love  of  her  country,  or  showed  a braver  spirit, 
or  expressed  a more  unfaltering  purpose  to  sacrifice 
herself,  if  need  be,  to  save  her  people.  If  Fortune, 
less  kind  to  her  than  to  others  did  not  give  her  the 
opportunity  to  realise  all  her  dreams  of  glorious  doing, 
it  was  through  no  fault  of  hers.  God  had  bestowed 
on  her  every  quality,  both  of  head  and  heart,  for  such 
a part.  To  save  France  from  the  humiliation  of  con- 
quest, and  the  army  from  the  dishonour  of  defeat,  this 
was  the  principal  theme  of  her  discourse,  and  the 
subject  that  was  uppermost  in  the  Empress’  thought 
until  she  reached  England. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  THE  COAST 

Pacy-sur-Eure — A change  of  conveyances — The  “outfit” — A pro- 
fessional opinion — Evreux — “ Vive  la  Repub lique  ! ” — A tragic 
story  La  Commanderie — Horses  but  no  carriage — An  acci- 
dent— La  Riviere  de  Thibouville — A serious  question — “ Le 
Soleil  d’Or — Diplomacy — “Too  funny  for  anything!” — French 
peasants— -A  night  alarm— Madame  Desratsand  her  “cabriolet” 
— “My  carriage  is  at  your  disposal” — A railway  trip — A 
miserable  morning— I go  for  a carriage— A polite  clerk — A 
striking  contrast — The  last  stage  of  our  journey — Pont 
l’Eveque — Another  coincidence. 


IT  was  about  two  o’clock  when  we  came  to  the  little 
hamlet  of  Pacy-sur-Eure,  and  drove  into  the  yard 
of  a house,  the  owner  of  which,  a certain  Madame 
Everard,  our  driver  had  informed  us,  could  furnish  us 
with  a carriage  and  a pair  of  horses.  “ And  if  you 
cannot  get  a carriage  there,”  he  added,  “ I don’t  think 
you  can  find  one  in  the  place.”  There  was  an  un- 
certainty about  this  information  that  was  rather 
disquieting ; and  our  disquietude  was  increased  on 
learning  that  there  was  no  inn  to  which  we  could  go, 
excepting  one  near  the  railway  station  ; in  fact,  that 
Pacy  was  a rustic,  shabby  place,  impossible  to 
in,  yet  one  it  might  not  be  easy  to  get  out  of. 
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We  had  scarcely  stopped,  when  an  elderly  country- 
woman came  forward  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
house.  Without  leaving  my  seat,  I called  out  to  her, 
asking  if  we  could  get  here  a carriage  and  horses  to 
take  us  on  to  Evreux,  or  beyond.  She  replied  that 
she  had  a carriage,  but  only  one  horse.  After  some 
further  inquiry,  she  said  there  was  a horse  then 
working  in  a neighbouring  field  which  might  perhaps 
go  with  the  one  she  had  ; but  that  it  was  a much 
smaller  horse,  and  the  two  had  never  been  harnessed 
together.  We  told  her  to  make  up  the  team,  and  we 
would  see  if  it  would  answer  our  purpose. 

A boy  was  then  sent  off  to  fetch  the  horse  from  the 
field.  We  all  alighted  now,  and  the  ladies  went  into 
the  house  ; although  they  would  have  very  much 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  carriage,  could  they  have 
done  so. 

The  principal  room — the  general  reception-room,  it 
might  be  called — on  the  ground  floor  of  this  house, 
was  roughly  furnished,  anything  but  clean,  and  in- 
fested with  flies.  In  an  adjoining  room  groceries  were 
kept  for  sale.  The  flies  were  the  only  customers  while 
we  were  there. 

After  waiting  a long  time,  the  boy  returned  with 
the  horse — and  such  a horse ! We  were  not  surprised 
that  the  old  woman  had  hesitated  to  mention  it  to  us. 
However,  it  was  Hobson’s  choice.  We  could  take  it 
or  leave  it.  And  we  took  it — hoping  that  the  horse 
in  the  stable,  which  we  had  already  seen,  and  which 
was  a fairly  good  one,  would  be  able  to  pull  us 
through. 

But  the  carriage — when  it  was  dragged  out  from 
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under  the  shed,  where  it  had  probably  reposed  most 
of  the  time  since  the  introduction  of  railways  in  France 
— was  a wonder  indeed.  I really  do  not  know  how 
to  describe  it.  It  was  a four-wheeled,  four-seated, 
two-horse,  closed  vehicle,  but  with  large,  very  large, 
glass  windows  at  the  sides  and  in  front.  The  leather 
covering  was  rusty,  and  cracked,  and  creased  ; and 
the  blue  lining  on  the  inside  faded,  ragged,  and  dirty. 
It  had  a green  body  and  yellow  wheels.  The  body 
was  shallow,  and  the  front  seat  low.  The  wheels 
were  ramshackle  and  of  questionable  solidity.  It  was 
once,  perhaps,  what  may  have  been  called  a “ calash  ” ; 
but  it  had  been  worn,  and  torn,  and  broken,  and 
painted,  and  patched,  and  mended,  and  nailed  together, 
and  tied  up,  until  one  might  have  called  it  anything  he 
liked.  A very  appropriate  name  would  have  been  the 
“ Immortal  ” — one  given  by  Sydney  Smith  to  his 
ancient  chariot  at  which,  whenever  they  saw  it,  all  the 
village  boys  cheered  and  all  the  village  dogs  barked. 

When  our  two  horses,  the  big  one  and  the  little  one, 
the  grey  mare  and  the  chestnut  horse,  were  matched 
and  harnessed  to  this  carriage,  and  all  the  necessary 
strings  and  ropes  had  been  attached  to  the  harness, 
the  “outfit”  closely  resembled  one  of  those  perambu- 
lating conveyances  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
byways  of  France,  the  property  of  some  family  of 
prosperous  gipsies.  It  was  in  this  vehicle,  with  M. 
Ernest  Everard  for  driver,  that  we  continued  our 
journey,  after  a stop  at  Pacy  lasting  quite  an  hour. 

During  this  time  not  a person  came  near  us,  and 
:he  Everards  had  certainly  not  the  least  suspicion  that 
ve  were  other  than  what  they  had  at  first  taken 
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to  be,  “ des  Americains,"  or  “ des  milords  Anglais ,” 
travelling  for  our  pleasure. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in 
helping  her  Majesty  and  Madame  Lebreton  into  this 
carriage  ; and  Dr.  Crane  having  got  in,  I — seeing  it 
was  too  small  to  carry  four  persons  inside  comfortably 
— took  a seat  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  thinking  also 
that  I might  have  a little  talk  with  him  and  see  and 
hear  something  of  the  country  ; but  while  we  jogged 
along  over  a road  as  smooth  as  a floor,  like  all  the 
great  highways  of  France,  our  carriage  so  rattled  and 
creaked  that  it  was  often  quite  difficult  to  hear  what 
was  said,  and  painful  even  to  speak.  The  air,  how- 
ever, was  delicious,  and  the  wide  stretches  of  cultivated 
country  through  which  we  were  travelling  furnished 
an  ever-changing  and  pleasing  prospect. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  moments  during  my 
enforced  silence  when  not  a soul  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  long,  straight,  white  road,  and  the  absence  of  all 
life  and  movement  in  the  landscape,  sharply  defined 
in  the  bright  sunlight,  produced  in  me  a strange  sense 
of  the  unreality  of  this  enchanting  and  very  peaceful 
visible  world.  I could  not  understand  how  such  great 
events  in  human  affairs  as  had  happened,  only  the  day 
before,  could  have  occurred  without  leaving  a trace  of 
disturbance  upon  the  face  of  things,  so  near  and  so 
closely  related  to  them.  There  was  a mystery,  some- 
thing uncanny  even  about  it  all.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
what  I saw  with  my  eyes  had  no  history — was  an 
appearance  without  substance ; that  this  peace  of 
things  was  an  illusion  and  a mockery  ; and  that  my 
own  thoughts  and  emotions  and  the  rattling  of  the 
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green  body  and  the  yellow  wheels  of  the  calash  were 
the  only  realities  I was  certain  about  and  which 
immediately  concerned  me  ; for  I felt  it  was  these  that 
bound  me  as  with  bands  of  steel  to  an  invisible  but 
real  world  of  Revolution,  violence,  and  peril,  from 
which  I was  striving,  perhaps  vainly,  to  make  my 
escape. 

Occasionally,  on  coming  to  some  long  ascent  among 
the  chalk  hills  that  form  the  solid  framework  of 
Normandy,  and  give  to  this  land  its  picturesque  out- 
lines, Dr.  Crane  and  I got  down  and  walked  on  ahead 
of  the  carriage,  which  followed  slowly  after.  And 
sometimes,  too,  our  conversation  drifted  far  away  from 
the  subjects  of  our  immediate  interest.  It  certainly 
did  in  one  instance  that  I well  remember.  As  our 
roaa  wound  its  way  up  by  the  side  of  a deep,  white 
cutting,  the  geological  history  of  the  so-called  Rouen 
chalk-lormation  having  been  referred  to  by  the  doctor, 
he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  immense  extent  and  power 
of  life  in  the  sea  ; and  finally  remarked  that  Nature 
seemed  to  be  so  determined  to  accomplish  what  she 
proposed  to  do  when  she  set  to  work  about  it,  that 
she  was  apparently  very  apt  to  largely  overdo  it.  To 
which  I replied  that  I did  not  know*  whether  his 
generalisation  was  really  justified  by  the  facts  or  not, 
but  that  I was  quite  willing  to  admit — speaking  pro- 
fessionally— that  the  stock  of  tooth-powder  she  had  so 
carefully  prepared  and  stored  up  in  these  hills  did 
seem  to  me  to  be  prodigiously  in  excess  of  any  possible 
necessity  or  any  probable  demand.  I do  not  recollect 
the  doctor  s reply  ; perhaps  the  carriage  just  then 
overtook  us,  and  we  were  both  suddenly  reminded  of 
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the  serious  business  we  were  at  the  time  engaged  in, 
and  of  our  responsibilities.  I shall  never  forget,  how- 
ever, his  look  of  surprise  at  what  he  doubtless  thought 
was  a highly  indiscreet  and  unprofessional  admission. 

We  were  now  approaching  Evreux,  a large  town 
with  a population  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  souls  ; 
and  we  feared  there  might  be  some  popular  manifes- 
tation in  progress  in  the  place,  which  we  could  not 
well  avoid,  and  that  the  rather  outlandish  appearance 
of  our  equipage  might  make  us  the  objects  of  a dis- 
agreeable, if  not  dangerous,  curiosity.  We  accord- 
ingly directed  our  driver  to  pass  through  the  town 
without  stopping,  and  to  rest  his  horses,  if  necessary, 
in  the  suburbs.  This  he  did  ; although,  on  entering 
it,  we  found  the  place  perfectly  quiet — as  dead,  I may 
say,  as  a French  provincial  town  usually  is,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  rarely  show  signs  of  life  except 
at  a fair  or  a fire.  We  learned  afterward  that  the 
Mayor  had  read  a proclamation,  and  that  a review  of 
the  Gardes  Mobiles  had  been  held  in  the  market- 
place not  long  before  we  arrived. 

It  was  about  five  o’clock  when  we  came  to  a place 
called  Cambolle,  situated  hardly  more  than  half  a 
mile  beyond  Evreux,  on  the  road  to  Lisieux.  There, 
in  the  Avenue  de  Cambolle,  which  was  lined  with 
beautiful  elm-trees,  we  saw,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
foliage,  a small  wine-shop  called  the  “ Cafd  Canti- 
lope  ” ; and  our  driver  now  insisted  upon  making  a 
halt  in  order  to  feed  and  water  the  horses.  We 
therefore  stopped  here,  our  carriage  standing  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Availing  myself  of  the 
opportunity,  I got  down  from  my  seat,  and  after 
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walking  about  for  a few  minutes,  went  into  the  cate. 
While  Madame  Cantilope  and  her  husband,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  shop,  were  serving  me,  I heard  a vague, 
confused  sound  outside,  which  gradually  became  more 
and  more  distinct,  and  the  cause  of  which  appeared 
to  be  approaching.  I listened  anxiously,  for  the 
noise  was  like  that  produced  by  a great  number  of 
human  voices  ; and  under  the  circumstances  the 
presence  of  a crowd,  whoever  they  might  be,  was 
very  undesirable. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sounds;  and  soon,  to 
my  horror,  I heard  very  plainly  the  cries,  “ Vive  la 
France /”  “Vive  la  Rdpublique  !"  repeated  by  a 
hundred  voices,  while  at  the  same  time  I recognised 
the  notes  of  the  “ Marseillaise.”  My  companions, 
whom  I at  once  rejoined,  thought,  perhaps,  that  our 
departure  from  Paris  had  become  known  and  that  we 
were  pursued.  None  of  us  spoke  a word,  but  from 
the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  ladies  it  was  plainly 
perceptible  that  they  were  very  uncomfortable. 

Only  for  a few  minutes,  fortunately,  did  this  state 
of  trepidation  last.  Great  was  our  relief  when  we 
found  that  our  fear  was  groundless.  The  noisy 
persons  who  had  given  us  so  much  uneasiness  were 
only  companies  of  Gardes  Mobiles , who,  returning 
from  the  review  in  livreux,  were  going  to  some 
neighbouring  village.  Several  waggons  full  of  them 
passed  us  while  we  were  stopping  here,  and,  full 
themselves  of  wine  and  new-born  patriotism,  they 
lifted  their  hats  and  saluted  us  with  exclamations  of 
“ V vve  la  Rdpublique  ! ” 

But  was  our  fear  groundless  ? More  than  once 
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during  the  day  we  had  been  reminded  that  history 
was  repeating  itself,  by  a member  of  our  party  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  France,  and 
who  knew  by  heart  the  tragic  story  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

She  could  not  have  forgotten  that  this  unhappy 
Queen  also  fled  from  the  Tuileries  ; and  that,  dis- 
guised, and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  eluding  the 
sentries,  she,  with  the  King  and  their  children,  and 
Madame  Elizabeth,  having  squeezed  themselves  into 
an  old  coach  that  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  were  then  driven  through  the  Clichy 
gate  to  Bondy  ; and  that,  after  changing  carriages, 
they  continued  on  their  way,  embracing  each  other 
with  tears  of  joy,  happy  to  feel  and  to  think,  in  the 
light  of  the  splendid  June  morning,  that  they  had 
escaped  from  their  ignoble  persecutors  ; and  how  all 
went  well  with  the  royal  family  until  they  had  gone 
some  eighty  miles — just  about  as  far  from  Paris  to 
the  east  as  we  then  were  to  the  west — when  the  son 
of  a postmaster,  recognising  the  King,  determined  to 
have  him  arrested  ; and  that  overhearing  the  order 
given  to  the  postilions  to  drive  on  to  Varennes,  he 
sprang  upon  a horse,  and,  riding  furiously  in  advance, 
informed  the  Proczireur  of  the  Commune  of  the  King’s 
flight  ; and  how,  on  the  arrival  of  the  royal  party  late 
at  night  at  Varennes,  they  were  arrested.  Nor  could 
she  have  forgotten  how,  a day  or  two  afterward,  they 
were  all  packed  into  the  same  coach  again,  and, 
escorted  by  a detachment  of  the  National  Guard,  were 
taken  back  to  Paris,  arriving  at  the  barriere  de 
I'Ftoile  after  twelve  hours  of  continuous  travel,  and 
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forced  to  keep  their  seats  in  a closed  carriage  on  one 
of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year  ; nor  that,  when  near 
the  end  of  this  terrible  journey,  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  overcome  by  the  heat,  the  poor  mother,  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  the  forehead  of  the  little 
dauphin,  said  to  one  of  her  guards,  “ See  the  condi- 
tion my  children  are  in— they  are  suffocating,”  she 
received  the  brutal  answer,  “We  will  suffocate  you  in 
another  way  ; ” nor  how,  between  a double  row  of 
National  Guards,  the  carriage  proceeded  down  the 
Champs  Elysdes,  the  immense  crowd  gathered 
together  on  either  side  of  the  way  jeering  and  hooting 
and  insulting  the  Queen— the  “Autrichienne  ”— fn 
every  possible  way,  until,  turning  into  the  Garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  it  stopped  before  the  Pavilion  de 
I’Horloge,  and  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
entered  the  palace  as  prisoners  of  State.  And  after- 
ward—that  scene  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where 
the  Obchsk  now  stands  ! Was  my  fear  groundless  ? 
Had  not  the  Empress  reason  to  be  alarmed  ? 

From  Cambolle  our  road  went  through  a beautiful 
stretch  of  country,  the  hills  on  the  right  side  of  the 
way  being  covered  with  rich  vegetation,  while  on  the 
ett  fertile  meadows  extended  far  into  the  distance. 

The  sun  was  now  sinking,  and  the  approach  of 
evening  was  indicated  by  the  lengthening  shadows  of 
the  elm-trees.  The  poor  horses,  which  had  kept  up  so 
ar  notwithstanding  the  long  drive  and  the  hard  labour 
that  had  been  exacted  from  one  of  them  before  it  was 
put  in  front  of  our  calash,  began  to  show  signs  of 
exhaustion  ; and  M.  Ernest  Everard  told  me  that  he 
could  not  drive  us  beyond  La  Commanderie,  a small 
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village  on  the  road,  where  we  might  have  a chance  to 
get  a fresh  pair  of  horses,  for  his  would  not  be  able  to 
go  any  farther. 

We  reached  La  Commanderie  just  before  sunset, 
and  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  old  post-house,  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  route  Impdriale.  The  owner  was  a 
rich,  well-to-do  farmer,  who  took  more  pride,  however, 
in  his  fine  cattle  and  large  and  well-filled  barns  than  in 
the  appearance  of  the  house  he  lived  in  and  that  of  the 
yard  behind  it.  As  several  years  before  he  had  given 
up  the  business  of  furnishing  relays  of  horses  to 
travellers,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
consent  to  take  us  on  to  the  next  station,  La  Riviere 
de  Thibouville.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  may  have 
suspected  we  were  fugitives  of  some  sort — we  were  so 
anxious  to  proceed.  He  had  a pair  of  fine  horses,  he 
said,  and  would  be  glad  to  accommodate  us,  but  he 
had  no  carriage.  We  succeeded,  however,  in  dis- 
posing of  this  difficulty,  by  persuading,  by  means  of  a 
substantial  gratuity,  the  man  who  had  brought  us  from 
Pacy  to  lend  us  his  carriage.  As  the  farmer  had  no 
longer  a plausible  excuse,  and  had  been  stimulated 
into  taking  an  interest  in  executing  our  wishes  by  the 
prospect  of  an  ample  reward  for  his  services,  he  at  last 
consented  to  drive  us  to  the  next  station. 

Having  settled  this  matter,  Dr.  Crane  and  I went 
to  a wine-shop  across  the  way,  and  a piece  of  bread 
and  cheese  with  a bottle  of  sour  wine  we  obtained 
there  seemed  to  us  a royal  lunch  indeed.  Madame 
Lebreton,  in  the  meantime,  succeeded  in  getting  some 
coffee  made  in  the  kitchen  of  the  post-house  for  the 
Empress  and  herself.  The  Empress,  however,  did 
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not  leave  the  carriage,  but  kept  her  seat,  while  we 
were  doing  our  talking  or  trying  to  get  something  to 
eat  and  the  horses  were  being-  changed. 

We  remained  here  more  than  an  hour,  and  it  had 
become  quite  dark  before  we  started  on  our  way 
again.  We  had  not  gone  very  far,  however,  before  an 
accident  occurred.  The  rickety  old  calash  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  pull  of  our  fresh,  vigorous 
Norman  horses  ; and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  we 
were  rolling  along  at  a rattling  rate,  crack  ! went  a 
whiffletree,  and  we  were  brought  suddenly  to  a stand- 
still, with  the  traces  dangling  about  the  heels  of  one  of 
the  horses.  Our  driver  now  wanted  to  go  back.  He 
said  he  could  not  go  on  ; that  he  could  not  repair 
the  break  where  we  were,  for  he  could  not  see  to  do 
it,  and  had  nothing  to  do  it  with,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  so  forth.  In  all  of  which  discourse 
the  only  thing  made  quite  certain  was  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  proceed  any  farther.  He  seemed,  in  fact, 
rather  too  anxious  to  have  us  return  to  the  old  post- 
house  and  spend  the  night  with  him. 

Beginning  to  suspect  the  man  had  in  mind  some 
dark  design  that  perhaps  this  accident  entered  into 
his  scheme  Dr.  Crane  and  I got  down  to  investigate 
the  case  and  find  out  for  ourselves  what  had  really 
happened,  and  what  could  or  could  not  be  done  in  the 
way  of  repairs.  We  soon  discovered  that  if  we  only 
had  a piece  of  rope,  or  some  twine,  we  could  so  fasten 
the  traces  as  to  be  able  to  continue  on  our  way.  But 
where  were  we  to  get  either  ? We  were  half  a mile  from 
any  house.  What  was  to  be  done  ? The  driver,  the 
prosperous  owner  of  the  horses,  insisted  on  returning. 
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But  this  we  w^ere  determined  not  to  do  if  we  could 
prevent  it.  Noticing  that  there  was  a box  under  the 
front  seat,  we  opened  it,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
found  there  just  what  we  wanted — a piece  of  cord,  an 
old  halter  I think  it  was,  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  With 
this  we  lashed  the  whiffletree  firmly  to  the  cross-bar. 
Then,  taking  my  seat  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  off  we 
started  again.  This  accident  delayed  us  about  half 
an  hour.  While  riding  with  the  driver,  I had  with 
him  sufficient  conversation  to  convince  me  that  my 
suspicions  with  regard  to  his  motive  when  advising  us 
to  return  to  the  post-house  were  not  well-founded. 
I am  now  quite  sure  that  he  gave  us  what,  from  his 
point  of  view,  was  very  sensible  advice,  and  what, 
perhaps,  ought  to  have  been  considered  at  the  time  as 
sensible  advice  from  any  point  of  view. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  when  we  arrived  at  La 
Riviere  de  Thibouville,  a town  in  the  valley  of  the 
Risle,  about  a hundred  miles  from  Paris.  We  stopped 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  hamlet,  in  front  of  an  auberge , 
or  small  tavern,  on  our  left,  and  at  the  foot  of  a pine- 
clad  slope,  down  which  the  road  descends  into  the 
valley.  Alighting  from  the  carriage,  I approached  the 
house,  and  the  door  standing  wide  open,  I saw,  within, 
a large  room  where  a bright  fire  was  blazing  in  a big 
fireplace  at  the  right.  Over  the  fire  some  pots  and 
kettles  were  hanging  on  long  hooks,  and  attending  to 
them  were  one  or  two  women.  On  entering  this 
room  I saw  in  an  adjoining  one  several  men,  apparently 
of  the  peasant  class,  seated  at  a rough  table,  eating 
and  drinking.  But  I had  little  time  to  notice,  and 
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still  less  to  appreciate,  the  rusticity  of  the  place, 
for  almost  immediately  the  proprietress  of  the 
establishment — Madame  Desrats,  a rather  corpulent, 
light-complexioned  woman  of  about  forty — came 
forward  to  learn  what  was  wanted  by  us,  the 
new-comers. 

I told  her  that  we  wished  to  get  a conveyance  to 
take  us,  a party  of  four,  on  to  Lisieux  that  night.  Her 
reply  was  that  no  carriage  of  the  kind  we  required 
could  be  obtained  in  the  place  for  such  a journey  ; 
nor  could  such  a carriage  be  got  without  sending 
to  Bernay  for  it,  a town  ten  miles  distant.  This 
information  I was  wholly  unprepared  for,  and  I was 
much  disturbed  by  it,  as  it  greatly  interfered  with  our 
plans.  Evidently  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  our 
day  s journey,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  pass 
the  night  where  we  were.  How  we  were  going  to 
do  this  soon  became  a very  serious  question,  since 
Madame  Desrats,  on  further  inquiry,  informed  me 
that  she  could  not  furnish  us  with  lodgings,  for  every 
room  in  the  house  was  occupied.  She  was  very 
sorry,  she  said,  and  the  more  so  because  she  was 
sure  there  was  no  other  place  in  the  village  where  we 
could  find  accommodation  for  the  night.  As  the  man 
who  had  brought  us  had  to  return  to  La  Commanderie 
after  resting  his  horses,  it  seemed  for  a time  as  if,  at 
the  end  of  a fatiguing  carriage  journey  of  nearly  a 
hundred  miles,  we  were  to  be  left,  late  in  the  night, 
under  the  stars,  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  But  I 
have  observed  that  pretty  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
world  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
others  when  it  may  be  required;  in  fact,  what  is 
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wanted,  if  one  only  sets  about  it  in  the  right  way 
and  employs  the  right  means,  and  especially  sufficient 
means. 

The  rude  hostelry  in  the  suburbs  of  La  Riviere, 
as  I afterwards  discovered  was  a small,  long,  low, 
stuccoed  house,  behind  which  was  a dirty  yard,  shut 
in  by  a number  of  ill-conditioned  outbuildings.  Over 
the  front  doorway  hung  and  swung  a rather  large 
sign-board,  on  which  had  been  painted  the  now  faded 
image  of  the  sun,  the  original  appearance  of  which 
was  presumed  to  be  represented  by  the  words  inscribed 
on  the  sign,  “ Le  Soleil  d' Or."  As  I have  already 
stated,  the  front  door  opened  directly  from  the  street 
into  the  principal  apartment,  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  parlour  and  kitchen.  Beyond  this,  to  the 
right,  there  was  a public  room  or  kind  of  bar,  where 
wine  and  beer,  and  other  drinks,  were  dispensed, 
principally  to  passing  teamsters  and  labourers  in  the 
neighbouring  fields.  On  the  left,  a door  opened  into 
a small  room  used  as  a private  dining-room  ; near  this 
door  was  another,  at  the  foot  of  a flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  floor  above.  On  this  upper  floor  there 
were  three  or  four  chambers ; one  was  over  the 
dining-room  just  mentioned;  and  there  was  another, 
to  the  right,  beyond  the  kitchen,  and  over  a passage- 
way that  led  into  the  courtyard  in  the  rear.  These 
two  chambers  were  the  only  ones  let  to  lodgers,  and 
they  had  both  just  been  taken,  as  we  learned,  by  an 
English  coachman  and  his  family,  who,  on  their  way 
to  Trouville,  had  stopped  here  for  the  night. 

Finding  Madame  Desrats’  accommodations  for 
additional  guests  were  so  limited  that  she  was  really 
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unable  to  do  anything  more  than  to  extemporise  for 
us  some  beds  on  the  floor,  either  above  or  below — 
which  she  offered  to  do — I asked  to  see  the  coachman, 
who  had  already  gone  to  his  room. 

He  came  down  soon,  and  I laid  our  case  before 
him.  I told  him  I was  taking  my  sister,  who  was  an 
invalid,  to  the  seaside  ; that  she  was  attended  by  her 
physician  and  a nurse  ; that  we  were  disappointed  on 
reaching  this  place  at  not  being  able  to  continue  our 
journey  to  Lisieux,  where  we  had  intended  to  pass 
the  night ; that  we  should  be  compelled  to  stay  here  ; 
that  my  sister’s  present  and  most  distressing  situation 
was  oausing  me  intense  anxiety;  that  we  were  informed 
he  had  engaged  the  only  sleeping-rooms  in  the  house; 
and,  finally,  that  we  were  willing  to  pay  a round 
sum  for  the  use,  for  this  one  night,  of  the  rooms 
in  question.  The  man  “executed  himself,”  as  the 
French  say,  promptly  and  very  graciously ; for  he 
assured  me,  while  accepting  his  compensation,  that 
he  was  induced  to  give  up  the  rooms  by  a feeling 
of  the  deepest  sympathy  for  “ the  poor  lady  ” in  the 
carriage.  However  this  may  have  been,  we  got 
what  we  wanted,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
chamber  over  the  passageway  was  made  ready  for 
the  Empress  and  Madame  Lebreton. 

Dr.  Crane  and  I then  proceeded  to  assist  the 
invalid  to  descend  from  the  calash,  which  having 
been  effected  with  no  little  difficulty,  she  took  Dr. 
Crane’s  arm  and  walked  to  the  door,  slightly  limping, 

I going  before  and  Madame  Lebreton  following. 
In  this  order  we  entered  the  public  room,  in  which 
there  were  at  the  time  several  persons,  some  drinking 
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and  some  at  work.  Screening  the  Empress  from 
observation  as  much  as  possible,  I opened  the  door 
of  the  staircase,  which  Dr.  Crane  and  his  patient 
ascended  slowly  and  with  some  difficulty  — not 
simulated  this  time,  for  it  was  dark  and  the  steps 
were  very  narrow  and  very  steep.  On  reaching  the 
chamber  selected  for  her,  the  Empress  dropped  into 
a chair,  and,  surveying  the  room  and  its  rough, 
scanty  contents  with  a rapid  glance,  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. She  made  no  attempt  to  suppress  this  dclat. 
I do  not  think  she  could  help  it.  She  did  not  even 
try  to  excuse  it ; unless  the  remark  made  by  her, 
which  an  American  girl  might  translate,  “This  is 
really  too  funny  for  anything ! ” be  considered  as  an 
excuse. 

“ Oh , mon  Dieu  ! mon  Dieu , Madame  ! ” exclaimed 
Madame  Lebreton  as  she  stepped  into  the  room, 
“how  can  you  laugh  in  this  sad  situation?  Mon 
Dieu  ! mon  Dieu  ! And  everybody  is  watching  us, 
and  there  are  people  in  the  next  room  who  may 
overhear  you  ! ” — and  doubtless  did,  for  that  matter, 
as  the  partition,  and  the  door  separating  the  rooms, 
were  of  the  flimsiest  construction.  “ I beg  you, 
Madame,  not  to  laugh — not  to  speak,  even,  lest  we 
betray  ourselves.  And  after  you  have  had  some 
supper,  which  has  been  ordered,  you  must  rest,  for 
you  are  very  nervous  after  this  awful  journey ! ” 
The  Empress  recognised  that  she  had,  perhaps,  been 
a little  imprudent  in  yielding  to  an  emotional  impulse, 
and  in  an  amiable  spirit  of  contrition,  I have  no 
doubt,  would  now  have  been  perfectly  willing,  could 
it  have  helped  matters  in  the  least,  to  try  to  look 
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as  solemn,  and  take  as  serious  a view  of  the 
situation,  as  did  Madame  Lebreton  herself. 

Dr.  Crane  and  I now  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and 
ordered  a dinner  to  be  served  to  us  in  the  private 
dining-room. 

While  this  dinner  was  being  prepared,  we  looked 
about  the  place,  studied  the  people,  overheard  their 
talk,  and  even  entered  into  conversation  with  them. 
They  seemed  to  be  strangely  indifferent  to  the  great 
military  and  political  events  of  the  preceding  week. 
The  crops,  the  weather,  their  own  private  affairs,  were 
what  chiefly  concerned  them.  They  appeared  to  care 
very  little  even  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  Paris, 
except  as  it  might  favour  or  prejudice  their  personal 
interests.  They  were  representative  French  country 
people,  thrifty  but  earthy.  Among  them  was  the  man 
who  drove  us  over  from  La  Commanderie,  and  who 
had  told  me,  while  on  the  way,  that  he  was  worth  two 
hundred  thousand  francs.  This  property  he  had 
acquired  by  forty  years’  hard  labour,  with  pinching 
economy — an  economy  that  would  amaze  a New 
England  farmer.  He  had  but  one  object  in  life,  and 
that  was  to  make  money.  Yes,  he  had  another  and 
a more  worthy  one : it  was  to  provide  a dot — a 
marriage-portion — for  his  daughter.  It  was  not  the 
money  itself  that  he  wanted  ; it  was  the  use  to  which 
it  was  to  be  put  that  made  it  desirable  to  him,  and  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  toil,  and  live  poorly,  and  to 
hoard.  And  it  is  this  strong  desire  which  most  French- 
men have  to  look  after  the  future  of  the  family,  and  to 
provide  more  particularly  for  its  dependent  members, 
that  ennobles  the  parsimony  of  these  peasants,  and 
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elevates  the  thrift  of  the  common  people  of  France  to 
the  dignity  of  a national  virtue. 

Our  dinner  was  excellent,  and  so  was  the  sauce — 
the  appetite — that  went  with  it,  for  we  had  had  really 
nothing  to  eat  but  bits  of  bread  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  sat  for  a while  over  our  coffee  and 
cigars,  talking  of  the  incidents  of  the  day  and  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  morrow.  It  was  one  o’clock  before 
we  went  up  to  our  room.  An  hour  or  two  later,  when 
we  both  were  sound  asleep,  we  were  aroused  by  a 
great  racket  outside — the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs, 
followed  by  loud  talking,  and,  finally,  by  pounding  on 
the  door  almost  directly  under  our  window.  Our  first 
thought  was  that  the  escape  of  the  Empress  from 
Paris  had  been  discovered,  that  an  order  had  been 
issued  to  arrest  her,  and  that  a squad  of  gendarmes 
had  ridden  up  here  to  execute  the  order.  We  opened 
our  window  very  carefully,  and  cautiously  peeped  out. 
But  the  night  was  dark,  and  we  could  not  see  the 
mounted  men  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  tell  who  or 
what  they  were.  Indeed,  it  was  some  time  before  we 
learned  from  the  words  passing  between  them,  which 
we  overheard,  that  they  were  not  searching  for  us. 
As  this  was  all  we  cared  to  know  about  them  at  the 
moment,  we  went  back  to  bed  and  slept  soundly  till 
morning.  We  then  were  told  that  the  party  that  had 
disturbed  us  in  the  night  were  some  gamekeepers  who 
had  been  scouring  the  neighbourhood  looking  for 
poachers. 

Dr.  Crane  and  I got  up  early,  as  we  wished  to  send 
to  Bernay  for  a carriage.  When  we  spoke  to  our 
hostess  about  this,  she  stared  at  us,  and  seemed  to 
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think  it  was  a very  singular  thing  to  do — to  send  some 
one  ten  miles  away  to  find  a carriage,  when  it  would 
be  so  much  easier  for  us  to  go  to  Trouville  by  the 
railway,  and  the  station  was  only  a mile  off.  I think 
she  would  have  thought  we  were  all  mad  had  she  not 
believed  we  were  English — “ et  les  Anglais  sont  telle- 
ment  droles .”  We  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  the  lady 
with  us  was  ill,  that  she  disliked  very  much  to  travel 
by  railways,  and  that  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  her 
to  walk  one  mile  as  ten.  To  this  she  replied  that  she 
did  not  see  why  the  lady  might  not  be  taken  to  the 
station  in  the  cabriolet ; the  rest  of  us  could  certainly 
walk. 

The  cabriolet  referred  to  by  Madame  Desrats  was 
a two-wheeled,  high-seated,  gig-like  contrivance  in  the 
back  yard,  an  inspection  of  which  at  once  suggested 
to  me  the  probable  appearance  of  the  deacon’s 
“ wonderful  one-hoss  shay,”  at  the  critical  period  of  its 
existence — its  grand  climacteric,  so  to  speak — when  it 
was  in  a state  of  equivalent  decay  in  each  of  its  several 
parts  and  articulations  ; and  its  complete  collapse  into 
disjecta  membra  and  dust  might  reasonably  be  expected 
at  any  moment.  Taking  it  altogether  as  it  stood,  this 
cabriolet  was  a curiosity  quite  worthy  of  a place  in  a 
museum  of  vehicular  antiquities. 

While  we  were  considering  what  we  should  do,  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  with  every  appearance  of  continuing 
for  some  time. 

We  were  reluctant  to  make  use  of  the  railway  ; but 
it  would  take  some  hours  to  bring  a carriage  from 
Bernay,  and  we  were  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  way 
without  delay. 
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La  Riviere  is  on  a branch  railway  connecting  the 
Paris-Havre  with  the  Paris-Cherbourg  line  at  Ser- 
quigny,  a station  less  than  three  miles  distant. 
Lisieux,  the  chief  town  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
is  on  the  Paris-Cherbourg  railway,  fifteen  miles  west 
of  this  junction.  There  we  could  get  a carriage  to 
take  us  to  our  destination — Deauville,  about  eighteen 
miles  beyond.  We  found  that,  by  taking  a train  due 
at  La  Riviere  at  five  minutes  past  eight  o’clock,  we 
could  meet  the  Paris-Cherbourg  express  at  Serquigny 
a few  minutes  later,  and  reach  Lisieux  at  twenty 
minutes  past  nine  o’clock.  An  hour  by  railway  would 
help  us  forward  greatly,  and  we  concluded  that  we 
would  accept  the  additional  risk  of  discovery  it  might 
involve,  rather  than  be  kept  waiting  at  La  Riviere. 
But  how  was  the  Empress  to  get  to  the  railway 
station?  We  had  rejected  the  vehicle  proposed  by 
our  hostess,  for,  if  not  absolutely  dangerous,  its  oddity 
would  attract  too  much  attention.  The  Empress  had 
certainly  better  walk  ; and  she  could  do  this  perfectly 
well,  but  for  the  invalidism  upon  which  we  had  been 
laying  such  stress.  We  had  about  made  up  our  minds 
to  discover  that  our  patient,  to  our  surprise  and  great 
delight,  had  so  wonderfully  improved  during  the  night 
as  to  feel  confident  she  could  walk  to  the  station, 
going  slowly  and  with  a little  help,  when  a carriage 
drove  up  before  the  door  of  the  auberge.  A gentle- 
man got  out,  and,  coming  into  the  house,  sat  down 
near  the  fire  while  his  horses  were  resting.  He  had 
left  Bernay  that  morning.  I noticed  he  was  alone, 
and  that  his  carriage,  a closed  one,  was  large  enough 
to  carry  our  party  easily.  I thought  it  might  be  worth 
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my  while  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  man.  And 
so,  in  a very  unsophisticated  sort  of  way,  I fell  into 
conversation  with  him.  I found  him  an  amiable,  very 
intelligent,  and  extremely  interesting  man.  We  spoke 
of  many  things,  but  agreed  in  everything.  I myself, 
quite  naturally,  was  in  a most  agreeable  mood.  After 
a while  I mustered  up  •'sufficient  courage  to  repeat  to 
him  the  story  of  the  invalid  sister,  which  had  proved 
to  be  an  “open  sesame”  all  along  the  road,  and  to 
remark,  quite  incidentally,  that  as  we  could  get  no 
carriage  to  take  us  to  the  railway  station,  I greatly 
feared  the  walk  might  overtax  “ my  sister’s  ” strength. 

Oh,  said  he,  ‘ my  carriage  is  quite  at  your 
disposal.  I shall  be  most  happy  to  be  of  service  to 
the  lady.  It  is  really  too  far  to  the  railway  station 
for  a lady  who  is  ill  or  an  invalid  to  think  of  walking, 
and  especially  when  it  is  raining,  as  it  now  does.” 

I thanked  my  new  acquaintance  effusively  for  his 
generous  offer,  which,  of  course,  I could  not  decline. 
Greatly  relieved  in  mind,  I immediately  reported  to 
the  Empress  and  Madame  Lebreton  that  we  had 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Lisieux  by  the  railway  ; 
and  also  that  a carriage  was  at  the  door  to  take 
them  to  the  La  Riviere  station,  as  soon  as  they  could 
get  ready  to  go.  I n a very  few  minutes  the  Empress 
descended  the  stairs,  assisted  by  Madame  Lebreton 

but  walking  with  much  less  difficulty  than  on  the 
evening  before. 

I observed  that  the  persons  in  the  public  room 
through  which  the  Empress  passed  had  the  courtesy 
to  show  no  curiosity  to  see  her,  or  to  watch  our 
movements  while  we  aided  her  to  get  into  the  carriage. 
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The  gentleman  himself  who  had  offered  us  the  use  of 
his  carriage,  with  admirable  discretion,  perhaps  out 
of  sympathy  for  the  invalid,  also  kept  at  a respectful 
distance.  Having  thanked  him  again,  and  especially 
expressed  my  gratitude  on  behalf  of  “ my  sister,”  , 
I mounted  upon  the  seat  by  the  side  of  his  coachman, 
and  we  drove  off  so  suddenly  that  I fear  the  kind- 
hearted  and  obliging  stranger  must  have  taken  her 
Majesty  for  a very  impatient  patient. 

We  reached  the  station  some  time  before  the  train 
was  due,  and  were  the  only  persons  there,  except  the 
station-master  and  a ticket-agent.  When  the  train 
arrived  we  took  our  seats  in  a compartment  which  we 
saw  was  vacant,  and  congratulated  ourselves  upon 
our  good  fortune.  But  as  the  “ chef  de  Gave”  passing 
along,  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and,  after 
looking  in,  shut  it  with  a bang,  the  Empress  observed 
on  his  hard  face  a malicious  smile  and  a leer  which 
alarmed  her.  She  felt  certain  she  had  been  recognised. 

I did  not  notice  the  incident,  nor  did  the  Empress 
allude  to  it  when  it  occurred,  although  it  certainly 
produced  a deep  impression  upon  her  mind  at  the 
time  ; for  when,  more  than  twenty  years  afterward 
she  related  to  me  the  incident,  she  said,  “ I shall 
always  remember  the  look  that  man  gave  me.” 

We  arrived  at  Serquigny  just  as  the  Paris  express 
reached  the  junction.  I hurried  across  the  platform, 
and  asked  the  guard  to  give  my  party  seats  where  we 
could  be  by  ourselves,  intimating  that  the  arrange- 
ment, if  it  could  be  made,  might  prove  as  pleasing 
to  him  as  to  us.  He  walked  down  the  platform  a 
short  distance,  threw  open  a door  in  one  of  the 
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carriages,  and  said  to  me,  “You  can  have  these.” 
As  I slipped  some  money  into  his  hand,  he  informed 
me  that  we  would  not  be  disturbed,  since  Lisieux  was 
the  next  stopping-place. 

On  arriving  at  Lisieux,  we  found  quite  a number  of 
people  in  and  about  the  railway  station,  and  omnibuses 
and  carriages  were  standing  there,  ready  to  convey 
passengers  to  the  hotels  or  other  places  in  the  town. 
We  could  make  no  use  of  these  conveyances,  as  we 
wished  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  people  when- 
ever it  was  possible  to  do  so.  We  therefore,  on 

getting  off  the  train,  left  the  station  at  once  on 
foot. 

It  was  raining,  and  we  had  no  umbrellas.  The 
morning  proved  to  be  gloomy,  miserable,  and  stormy. 
After  walking  some  distance,  I said  : “It  is  un- 
necessary for  us  all  to  go  into  the  town.  Let  me 
go  on  alone.  I will  find  a livery-stable  and  get  a 
carriage,  and  come  back  and  pick  you  up.” 

Thereupon  I left  the  party,  and  hurried  forward  in 

search  of  a conveyance  to  take  us  to  Deauville.  I 

had  to  walk  very  far  before  I came  into  any  streets 

that  looked  as  if  I might  obtain  in  them  what  I 

wanted.  I called  at  half  a dozen  places  in  vain,  and 

haa  nearly  given  up  all  hope,  when  at  length  I found 

a person  who,  after  some  persuasion,  principally  in 

the  form  of  a promised  payment  considerably  above 

the  usual  rate,  agreed  to  drive  us  to  Deauville.  The 

time  during  which  he  was  preparing  his  horses  seemed 

to  me  endless,  when  I thought  of  those  who  were 

waiting  for  me;  but  notwithstanding  my  efforts  to 

have  him  make  haste,  the  man  did  not  chancre  his 
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phlegmatic  manner  in  the  least,  and  I had  to  wait 
until  he  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  go. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Empress,  Madame  Lebreton, 
and  Dr.  Crane  had  followed  me  slowly,  until  it  began 
to  rain  very  heavily,  when  they  stepped  in  under 
the  porte  cochere , or  entrance,  of  an  establishment 
where  carpets  were  made,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  street.  Here  they  remained  a long  time  ; the 
Empress  standing  in  the  doorway,  scarcely  out  of 
reach  of  the  dripping  from  the  building,  and  Madame 
Lebreton  partly  sitting  on  and  partly  leaning  against 
a bale  of  wool  in  the  passage  beyond.  After  they 
had  been  there  a few  minutes,  a young  man,  an 
employee,  came  out  of  the  establishment  with  a chair, 
which  he  offered  to  the  Empress,  saying,  “ Perhaps 
the  lady  would  like  to  sit  down.”  The  Empress 
declined  to  take  the  chair,  with  thanks  ; as  also  did 
Madame  Lebreton  on  the  chair  being  offered  to  her. 
Madame  Lebreton,  however,  not  only  expressed  her 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy,  but  added,  “We  are 
waiting  for  a carriage  we  expect  here  every  moment, 
and  feel  under  obligations  to  you  already  for  the  liberty 
we  have  taken  in  entering  within  your  doors.” 

“ Oh,”  said  the  young  man,  “ that  is  a liberty  which 
belongs  to  everybody  in  France  on  a rainy  day  ; but 
should  your  carriage  not  come,  and  should  you  get 
tired  of  standing,  if  you  will  come  into  the  office  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  all  seats.” 

Madame  Lebreton  again  thanked  the  man  for 
his  civility. 

But  as  the  time  passed  and  I did  not  return,  the 
Empress  thought  perhaps  something  had  happened 
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to  me,  or  that  there  might  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  where  we  were  to  meet.  She  remem- 
bered also  the  sinister  glance  of  the  eye  of  the 
station-master  at  La  Riviere,  and  it  began  to  trouble 
her ; and,  growing  more  and  more  apprehensive  that 
something  really  serious  had  prevented  my  return, 
she  requested  Dr.  Crane  to  go  and  try  to  find  me. 

The  doctor  accordingly  set  out  to  hunt  me  up ; but 
after  tramping  about  in  the  rain  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  without  success,  he  gave  up  the  quest  and  went 
back  to  the  carpet  factory,  where  he  found  the 
Empress  still  standing  in  the  doorway,  her  plain, 
dark  dress  glistening  with  rain,  her  skirts  and  shoes 
soiled;  herself  unnoticed,  uncared  for  by  those  who 
passed  by  hurriedly  on  their  way  homeward,  pushing 
their  dripping  umbrellas  almost  into  the  face  of  her 
who  was  now  without  a home  and  shelterless,  but 
who  only  a few  days  before  was  their  sovereign. 
Both  the  ladies  were  now  beginning  to  feel  very 
anxious  indeed.  Dr.  Crane  tried  to  reassure  them, 
and  also  to  persuade  the  Empress  to  step  in  under 
the  cover  of  the  passage,  but  to  no  purpose  ; so  that, 
when  my  carriage  turned  into  the  street  leading  to 
the  railway  station,  I saw  her  Majesty  standing  in 
the  rain  at  the  entrance  of  the  factory,  apparently 
alone,  and  presenting  such  a picture  of  complete 
abandonment  and  utter  helplessness  as  to  produce 
upon  me  a powerful  and  ineffaceable  impression. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  this  thing  could  be. 
What  I saw  was  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  what  I 
had  seen,  and  the  memory  of  which  flashed  into  my 
mind  instantly,  that  I could  scarcely  believe  my  own 
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eyes.  “Am  I dreaming,”  I said  to  myself,  “or  is  this 
indeed  reality  ? ” 

Less  than  a year  had  passed  since,  at  Constantinople, 

I had  watched  from  the  villa  of  Sefer  Pacha  the  Aigle 
as  she  rounded  the  Seraglio  Point  and  entered  the 
waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  bringing  the  Empress  as 
the  guest  of  the  Sultan,  and  had  witnessed  the  un- 
paralleled magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  ceremony 
with  which  she  was  received. 

No  vision  of  fairy-land  could  be  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  than  was  seen  under  the  soft,  opalescent 
sky,  and  in  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  that  superb 
October  day  when,  just  before  sundown,  the  barge 
of  the  Sultan,  manned  by  forty  oarsmen,  and  especially 
constructed  to  convey  the  Imperial  visitor  to  the 
residence  that  had  been  chosen  for  her — the  palace 
at  Beylerbey,  on  the  Asiatic  shore — shot  out  upon 
the  bright  blue  waters  of  the  Bosporus,  from  under 
the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Dolma  Bagchtie,  and 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet  of  war-ships, 
steamers,  yachts,  and  innumerable  caiques,  decorated 
with  the  flags  of  France  and  Turkey  ; half  a million 
people,  on  the  water  and  on  the  land,  watching  the 
wonderful  spectacle;  the  Turkish  women,  dressed  in 
costumes  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  massed  to- 
gether by  thousands  in  the  open  places  on  the  bank, 
between  Tophaneh  and  Dolma  Bagchtie,  that  encircles 
the  water-front  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  which 
framed  in  a noble  and  singularly  picturesque  setting 
the  panoramic  scene  immediately  before  me.  In  the 
barge — a graceful  construction  of  polished  cedar,  and 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  massive  silver  and  velvet, 
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and  richest  fabrics — a dais  or  canopy  of  crimson  silk 
had  been  erected,  beneath  the  folds  of  which  I saw 
the  Empress,  as  the  barge  drew  near  me,  sitting 
alone  in  evening  dress,  a light  mantilla  over  her 
head,  wearing  a diadem  and  many  rich  jewels,  radiant 
and  beautiful,  and  supremely  happy  and  proud  to 
accept  this  magnificent  tribute  paid  to  the  glory  of 
France,  and  to  witness  the  extraordinary  scene  which 
she  herself  had  unconsciously  created. 

“ It  is  impossible,”  I said  to  myself,  as  I recalled  to 
mind  the  incidents  of  this  more  than  royal  progress, 
“that  she,  who  was  the  recipient  in  a foreign^land 
of  all  those  honours  ; on  whom,  as  the  most  interesting 
and  distinguished  feature  and  the  most  brilliant  and 
attractive  ornament  of  a marvellous  pageant,  thousands 
of  eyes  were  then  turned  in  wonder  and  admiration, 
was  the  same  person  who  to-day  is  a fugitive,  without 
a shelter  even  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
forgotten,  unnoticed  by  her  own  people  as  they  pass 
by  her  in  the  street,  and  so  completely  lost,  in  this 
very  France  where  she  was  once  so  honoured,  that 
her  existence  even  is  known  to  but  two  men — and 
those  two  Americans  ! ” 

Such  a shifting  of  situations  and  scenes  might  well 
have  been  the  work  of  some  malignant  Jinn,  so 
suddenly,  so  unexpectedly,  with  such  seeming 
mockery,  had  the  transformation  been  made.  So 
closely  were  these  situations  related  to  each  other, 
so  sharp  were  the  contrasts  they  offered,  that  they 
seemed  incredible.  Yet  all  these  events  had  actually 
taken  place,  and  under  my  own  eyes,  and  to  the  least 
circumstance  were  matters  of  fact  and  of  history. 
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And  so  it  happens  in  human  affairs,  that  the  prodigies 
of  Fortune  in  reality  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the 
imagination,  and  that  truth  is  indeed  sometimes 
stranger  than  fiction. 

I found  the  Empress  wet  through  and  through  by 
the  drenching  rain,  and  it  grieved  me  bitterly  when 
I saw  her  in  this  pitiable  condition.  The  vulgar, 
dismal,  and  dirty  surroundings,  the  gloomy  sky,  and 
especially  the  wearied  faces  of  the  two  ladies,  that 
bespoke  the  consequences  of  many  anxious,  sleepless 
nights,  made  me  feel  more  sad  at  that  moment  than  I 
had  felt  at  any  time  since  our  departure  from  Paris. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  on  our  way  again  ; 
and  soon  after  leaving  Lisieux  the  clouds  lifted,  and 
we  caught  glimpses  of  the  sun. 

We  were  now  passing  through  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  departments  in  France,  famous  for  its 
horses  and  its  dairies  ; where  the  broad  yellow  fields 
from  which  the  wheat  had  just  been  harvested  ; and 
acres  of  green  sugar-beets,  and  belts  of  clover  and 
lucerne  in  which  the  tethered  cattle  were  feeding, 
extended  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  us  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  Here  and  there  were  farm- 
houses and  thatched  cottages,  those  nearest  to  us 
half  concealed  in  the  midst  of  orchards  or  by  clumps 
of  protecting  trees  ; those  in  the  distance  half  re- 
vealed by  the  smoke  slowly  rising  from  great  heaps 
of  smouldering  colza  stalks.  The  splendid  road  was 
lined  with  trees  on  either  side.  Some  of  the  villas 
we  passed  were  very  handsome,  and  looked 
charmingly  in  their  setting  of  green  lawn,  and 
plots  of  flowers,  and  autumn  foliage.  And  many 
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of  the  quaint  cottages  and  outbuildings  with  white- 
washed walls,  held  together  by  a framework  of 
black  wooden  beams  arranged  in  lozenges,  were 
extremely  picturesque.  The  scenery  was  lovely, 
the  air  was  mild  and  soft,  and  the  country  looked 
clean,  and  fresh,  and  beautiful  after  the  rain.  It 
was  not  only  la  belle  France  which  was  here  the 
object  of  our  admiration,  but  la  France  faisant  la 
belle  after  a frowning  and  unhappy  morning. 

We  were  on  the  last  stage  of  our  journey,  and, 
as  things  began  to  look  brighter  about  us,  we  began 
to  feel  more  cheerful  and  more  hopeful  ; we  amused 
ourselves,  even,  by  recounting  some  of  our  ex- 
periences at  the  “ Soleil  cl' Or."  And  the  Empress 
told  us  how,  before  she  left  her  room  that  mornino-, 
she  had  washed  and  ironed — that  is,  pressed  out  in 
some  ingenious  way,  I have  forgotten  just  how  it 
was  done — a couple  of  handkerchiefs,  the  only  ones 
she  had ; and  she  exhibited  them  to  us,  askino-  if 
we  did  not  think  the  work  was  well  done,  considering 
the  circumstances ; added  archly,  “ When  there  is 
no  necessity  that  moves  us,  we  little  suspect  our  own 
cleverness  or  capacity  to  do  things.” 

At  Pont  l’Eveque  we  stopped  at  the  “ Lion  cl  Or” 
just  long  enough  to  feed  our  horses  and  get  a lunch 
ourselves,  and  then  went  on  to  Deauville,  through 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Auge,  which  soon  unites 
with  the  valley  of  the  Touques,  past  the  little  hamlets 
of  Coudray,  Canapville  and  Bonneville,  and  through 
Touques,  with  its  quaint  old  wooden  market  and  its 
long,  deserted  street,  until  we  reached  the  bridge 
that  crosses  the  river  Touques  at  Trouville  and 
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connects  this  town  with  Deauville,  which  is  exactly 
opposite,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Here  we 
arrived  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; the 
last  stage  of  our  journey  having  been  accomplished 
without  interruption,  and  very  comfortably,  the  car- 
riage being  the  best  one  we  had  been  able  to  obtain 
on  the  way. 

The  route  we  had  followed,  from  Evreux  to  the 
coast,  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
Louis  Philippe  had  taken  at  the  time  of  his  flight 
from  Paris,  twenty-two  years  before. 

Just  eight  days  previous  to  our  escape  from  Paris 
I was  walking  with  Mrs.  Evans  upon  the  beach  at 
Deauville,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the 

morning,  when  we  met  Count  G.  B , whom  I 

had  known  for  many  years,  although  our  acquaintance 
had  always  remained  a casual  one.  By  accident, 
a conversation  ensued  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Count  invited  me  to  go,  the  next  day,  to  see  a 
villa  which  he  had  recently  built  or  bought.  I told 
him  that  I should  have  to  return  to  Paris  early  the 
next  day — Monday — on  account  of  my  professional 
engagements  ; but  he  pressed  me  so  much,  and  in 
so  kind  a manner,  that  I could  not  refuse,  especially 
after  he  mentioned  that  he  would  like  to  show  me 
an  American  “ buggy,”  or  trotting  waggon,  that  had 
been  sent  to  him,  and  that  he  would  take  me  out 
in  this  to  see  the  country  lying  around  Trouville 
and  Deauville,  which,  notwithstanding  my  frequent 
visits  to  both  towns,  was  not  very  well  known  to 
me.  The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the  Count 
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called  on  me  with  his  new  “trap,”  and  we  had  a 
delightful  drive  over  excellent  roads,  which  offered 
to  my  view  at  every  turn  a great  many  things  of 
interest.  The  time  passed  so  quickly  and  pleasantly 
that  it  seemed  to  me  we  had  but  just  started,  when 
we  arrived  before  the  door  of  a church  in  Honfleur. 
Here  the  Count  halted,  and  invited  me  to  go  with 
him  into  the  building.  On  entering  it,  he  said  to 
me,  “ I hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  leaving  you 
for  a few  moments,  but  I never  come  here  without 
saying  a prayer.” 

Thereupon  he  went  to  the  basin  containing  the 
holy  water,  crossed  himself,  and  knelt  down  upon 
a priedieu  opposite  the  altar,  where  he  remained 
for  some  minutes  in  silent  adoration.  When  we  had 
left  the  church  and  were  together  again,  he  said  : 
“ You  were  perhaps  surprised  that  I made  you  wait 
in  the  church ; but  it  was  at  Honfleur  that  my 
King,  Louis  Philippe,  spent  his  last  night  in  France. 
The  place  were  he  slept  a few  hours  during  that 
night  is  not  far  off,  and,  if  it  interests  you,  we  will 
go  and  see  it.”  I,  of  course,  gladly  assented,  and 
we  soon  reached  the  very  unpretentious-looking 
building  where  this  unfortunate  King  of  France 
passed  his  last  hours  in  the  country  he  had  once 
governed.  From  my  companion  I learned  that  the 
house  at  that  time  (1848)  belonged  to  a fashionable 
court  milliner  of  the  Place  Vendome,  who  on  this 
occasion  offered  to  the  dethroned  monarch  her 
hospitality.  The  vivid  manner  in  which  the  Count 
related  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  King’s  flight 
impressed  upon  me  the  sad  story  of  the  fall  of  that 
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monarch  from  his  high  position.  And  now,  one  week 
later,  strangely  enough,  I myself  was  accompanying 
another  sovereign  of  France,  who  had  experienced 
a still  greater  reverse  of  fortune,  in  her  flight  from 
her  capital  over  almost  exactly  the  same  road,  her 
Majesty  reaching  the  coast  at  Deauville,  and  Louis 
Philippe  at  Trouville;  for  it  was  at  Trouville  that 
he  remained  several  days,  hidden  in  a small  house 
in  one  of  the  narrowest  streets  in  the  town — No.  5, 
Rue  des  Rosiers — before  venturing  to  go  on  to 
Honfleur. 
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DEAUVILLE THE  EMBARKATION 


Deauville — Precautions — Looking  for  a boat  in  which  to  cross  the 
Channel — Interview  with  Sir  John  Burgoyne — Lady  Burgoyne 
— Dinner  at  the  Hotel  du  Casino — A small  gold  locket—  I meet 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  on  the  quay — Her  Majesty  leaves  the  Hotel 
du  Casino— A wild  night — The  strangeness  of  the  situation — 
Contrasts — On  board  the  Gazelle — Dr.  Crane  returns  to  Paris. 

WHEN  the  first  houses  of  Deauville  became 
visible,  the  driver  asked  me  where  I wished 
him  to  take  us.  To  find  an  answer  to  this  question 
had  greatly  perplexed  me  during  the  last  hour ; for, 
although  our  destination  was  the  Hotel  du  Casino, 
where  I had  apartments  for  my  wife  and  myself,  I did 
not  think  it  wise  to  drive  there  openly,  fearing  that 
word  might  have  been  sent  ahead  to  arrest  us  in  case 
we  should  be  found  there. 

We  had  little  doubt  that  a description  of  us  had 
been  forwarded  to  all  the  seaports  of  France,  and  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Evans  was  passing  the  season  there 
was  a special  reason  for  suspecting  that  a careful  watch 
would  be  kept  about  this  hotel  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Moreover,  my  wife  was  quite  un- 
aware of  my  presence  in  Deauville,  and  of  the  special 
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circumstances  which  had  brought  me  here.  I there- 
fore told  our  driver  to  stop  at  the  entrance  of  the 
racecourse,  as  a friend  of  mine  lived  near  by  whom  I 
wished  to  see  before  going  farther. 

When  we  halted  at  the  side  of  the  road,  I got  out, 
and  leaving  my  companions  in  the  carriage,  walked 
into  the  town.  On  arriving  at  the  Hotel  du  Casino, 
passing  behind  the  main  building,  I went  through  the 
garden,  entered  a door  of  the  house  at  the  end  fronting 
on  the  sea,  and  rapidly  mounted  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  rooms  occupied  by  Mrs.  Evans.  Fortunately  I 
found  my  wife  at  home,  and  I announced  to  her  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  what  had  happened  and  told  her 
what  I wished  to  do.  I learned  from  her  that  no  news 
about  us  had  been  received  at  Deauville,  and  that  no 
one  knew  where  the  Empress  was.  So  there  seemed 
to  be  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  for  the  moment. 
Whereupon,  having  provided  myself  with  an  umbrella 
— for  it  had  now  begun  to  rain — I went  back  to  the 
place  where  I had  left  the  carriage  and  rejoined  my 
companions. 

After  reporting  to  them  that  all  was  well  and 
everything  in  readiness,  I gave  the  driver  instructions 
where  to  go,  telling  him  to  stop  in  front  of  the  little 
gate  that  opened  into  the  garden  at  the  west  end  of 
the  hotel.  I thus  took  the  Empress  to  the  hotel  by 
the  same  side-way  by  which  I myself  had  approached 
it  on  arriving.  Dr.  Crane  and  Madame  Lebreton 
then  turned  about  and  drove  up  to  the  front  entrance, 
where  they  got  out  and  made  their  inquiries  like  other 
travellers.  When  the  Empress  and  I came  to  the 
garden-gate,  I found  my  umbrella  very  useful,  for  a 
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young  American  happened  to  be  standing  there  who, 
upon  seeing  me,  advanced  to  greet  me.  As  a few 
drops  of  rain  were  falling,  I opened  and  held  the 
umbrella  in  front  of  me,  at  the  same  time  walking 
quickly  forward.  I was  told,  not  long  after,  that  he 
took  my  companion  for  Mrs.  Evans,  and  thought  I 
had  not  seen  him.  We  thus  fortunately  reached  Mrs. 
Evans  rooms  unobserved,  where,  after  greeting  my 
wife,  the  Empress  fell  back  exhausted  into  an  arm- 
chair, exclaiming  : 

“ Oh,  mon  Dieu , je  suis  sauvde  ! ” 

A few  minutes  later  I heard  the  chambermaid  direct- 
ing  Dr.  Crane  and  Madame  Lebreton  to  rooms  that 
were  exactly  opposite  ours,  which  made  communica- 
tion easy  between  them  and  us  in  case  of  need.  In 
accordance  with  a previous  understanding,  they  had 
asked  for  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  on  which  were  the 
apartments  occupied  by  my  wife,  but  had  acted  as  if 
they  were  strangers  to  the  place  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  us. 

So  far  everything  had  succeeded  very  well.  The 
next  thing  to  be  considered  was  how  we  were  to  get 
to  England.  Accordingly,  soon  after  our  arrival  at 
the  hotel,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Crane  I crossed  over 
the  ferry  to  Trouville  to  obtain  information  on  this 
subject , and,  more  particularly,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  obtaining  a boat  for  the  execution  of 
this  part  of  our  plan,  and  which,  perhaps,  I might  hire 
under  the  pretext  of  desiring  to  use  it  for  a fishing 
excursion  or  for  a pleasure  cruise. 

There  were  two  possible  ways  for  us  to  cross  the 
Channel : one  was  by  the  regular  passenger- boat  that 
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left  Havre  for  Southampton  on  the  following  evening 
at  nine  o’clock  ; the  other  was  by  a boat  hired  for  the 
trip,  or  whose  owner  might  be  disposed  to  share  with 
us  voluntarily  the  honour  and  the  risk  of  aiding  her 
Majesty  to  escape  from  France.  The  Havre- 
Southampton  boat  we  did  not  wish  to  take,  if  we 
could  possibly  avoid  it.  There  was  sure  to  be  a 
great  number  of  passengers  on  board,  some  of  them 
probably  refugees  like  ourselves.  Detectives  would 
very  probably  be  on  the  look-out  for  them  ; and,  if 
so,  were  we  among  them  we  certainly  should  be  dis- 
covered. “No,  we  will  not  go  that  way,”  we  said, 
“so  Ions'  as  there  is  the  least  chance  of  our  being 
able  to  find  a suitable  boat  for  our  exclusive  use, 
even  if  we  have  to  go  over  to  Havre  to  get  one.” 

While  we  were  considering  these  matters  and 
making  inquiries  about  the  boats  that  could  be  hired 
in  this  place  for  excursions,  our  way  had  taken  us 
along  the  quays  to  the  bridge  over  the  Touques, 
connecting  Trouville  and  Deauville,  and  close  by  the 
Deauville  docks.  I now  remembered  that  a number 
of  pleasure  yachts  were  frequently  lying  in  these 
locked  docks  ; for  instance,  I had  often  seen  there  one 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  Englishmen  ; and  I knew  that  if  I could  obtain 
one  of  these  we  could  cross  the  Channel  much  more 
comfortably  than  in  a fishing  vessel.  We  therefore 
directed  our  steps  towards  these  docks  in  search  of  a 
yacht,  and  soon  discovered,  in  the  upper  one,  a boat 
with  two  masts,  which  we  thought  would  serve  our 
purpose  uncommonly  well. 

On  making  inquiries  about  it,  we  were  informed 
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that  the  owner  was  absent,  but  that  we  would  find  in 
the  cabin  an  American  gentleman,  one  of  his  friends. 
Hearing  this,  I decided  not  to  go  on  board,  as  I 
feared  I might  meet  an  acquaintance.  Proceeding  a 
little  farther  along  the  quay  ( de  la  Marine ),  I saw 
another  but  smaller  boat,  half  concealed  behind  a 
huge  pile  of  boards.  At  the  same  time  a sailor 
approached  us,  wearing  a blue  jersey  packet,  and 
having  on  his  cap  the  word  Gazelle. 

Upon  our  inquiring  to  what  boat  he  belonged,  he 
informed  us  that  he  was  one  of  the  crew  of  a yacht 
owned  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  which  happened  to  be 
the  very  vessel  I was  looking  at.  After  I had  spoken 
of  the  neat,  trim  appearance  of  his  yacht,  and 
expressed  a wish  to  obtain  certain  information  about 
it,  he  said  that  if  I would  go  on  board  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  my  getting  it  from  Sir 
John  himself,  as  he  believed  he  was  in  the  cabin. 
And  so,  under  the  guidance  of  the  sailor,  we  went  on 
board  the  Gazelle.  The  man  then  left  us,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  returned  to  announce  that  his  master 
would  show  us  over  the  vessel.  When  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  joined  us,  we  introduced  ourselves,  I 
handing  him  my  card  having  on  it  the  words  : 

“Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans, 

“ President  of  the  American  Sanitary  Committee, 

Paris.” 

We  told  him  that  we  had  admired  the  appearance 
of  his  boat,  and  had  come  on  board  at  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  his  men.  We  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy 
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in  receiving  us,  and,  without  immediately  disclosing  to 
him  the  real  purpose  for  which  we  had  come,  after 
having  asked  a question  or  two,  told  him  we  should 
certainly  be  very  glad  to  visit  the  yacht.  Whereupon 
the  owner  of  the  Gazelle  led  us  round,  showing  and 
explaining  to  us  many  of  the  details  of  his  pretty 
craft,  telling  us  something  of  its  history  ; giving  its 
measurement,  forty-two  tons  ; its  length,  sixty  feet ; 
the  number  of  the  crew,  six  all  told,  and  so  forth  ; and 
finally,  after  we  had  obtained  all  the  information  we 
desired  with  respect  to  the  boat,  he  announced  to  us 
that  he  hoped  to  leave  the  next  morning,  about  seven 
o’clock,  for  England,  as  at  that  hour  the  tide  would 
enable  him  to  get  out  of  the  harbour,  adding  that  bad 
weather  had  already  kept  him  in  Deauville  a few 
days  longer  than  he  had  anticipated. 

After  Sir  John  Burgoyne  had  finished  showing  us 
his  yacht,  and  had  stated  his  intention  to  leave 
Deauville  the  next  morning,  I drew  him  aside  and 
told  him  I had  a confidential  communication  to  make, 
saying  that  I believed  him  to  be  a man  in  whose 
honour  I could  trust,  and  on  whose  silence  I could 
rely  should  he  be  unable  to  give  me  the  special 
assistance  I was  seeking.  Sir  John,  in  answer  to  my 
statement,  opened  his  card-case,  and  giving  me  a 
card,  remarked,  “ I am  an  English  gentleman,  and 
have  been  in  her  Majesty’s  service  and  in  the  army 
for  some  years.”  These  words  quite  assured  me,  and 
I then  told  him  frankly  and  without  reserve  how  I 
happened  to  be  in  Deauville.  I related  some  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  and 
with  our  flight  from  the  city.  I told  him  where  the 
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Empress  was  at  the  time ; of  the  unhappy  situation 
she  was  in  ; that  it  was  her  Majesty’s  most  earnest 
desire  to  escape  to  England  ; that  we  were  afraid  to 
make  use  of  any  public  conveyance  ; and  finally  asked 
him  whether,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  he 
would  be  willing  to  receive  the  unfortunate  sovereign, 
Madame  Lebreton,  and  myself  on  board  his  yacht 
and  take  us  to  England.  I,  of  course,  did  not 
doubt  for  a moment  that  his  answer  would  be  in  the 
affirmative.  The  reader  may  therefore  imagine  my 
astonishment  when  Sir  John  replied:  “I  regret, 
gentlemen,  that  I am  unable  to  assist  you  in  this 
matter.” 

Although  Dr.  Crane  and  I had  noticed  the  change 
in  Sir  John’s  manner  immediately  he  was  made  aware 
of  the  real  object  of  our  visit,  we  were  not  prepared 
for  his  refusal  of  our  request.  But  what  appeared  to 
us  still  more  extraordinary  were  the  reasons  he  gave 
for  declining  to  assist  us.  Inasmuch  as  he  had  with 
some  emphasis  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  English  gentleman,  I said  to  him  : “ Sir  John, 
I am  an  American,  and  in  our  country  every  man  will 
run  any  risk  for  a woman,  and  especially  for  a lady 
whose  life  is  in  danger.  I,  therefore,  when  her  Majesty 
applied  to  me  for  help,  left  my  home  in  Paris,  and  all 
that  it  contains,  without  taking  the  least  thought  of 
the  dangers  that  might  come  in  my  way,  or  calculating 
the  losses  I might  suffer.”  And  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  and  remaining  as  calm  as  possible,  I 
informed  him  that  I should  endeavour  to  find  a boat 
whose  owner  would  be  willing  to  give  us  the  assist- 
ance we  required,  adding  that  I had  already  examined 
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another  yacht  in  the  basin  which  would  quite  answer 
our  purpose. 

My  last  words  seemed  to  have  caused  Sir  John  to 
reflect,  for,  after  hesitating  a moment,  he  said  to  me  : 
“ That  little  schooner,  in  such  weather  as  we  shall 
probably  have,  would  be  very  likely  to  go  to  the 
bottom,  in  case  the  owner  should  consent  to  make 
the  trip.” 

Although,  after  what  he  had  said  at  first,  I had  no 
intention  of  discussing  the  subject  further  with  Sir 
John,  this  remark  of  his  set  me  thinking  of  my  own 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  illustrious  lady  who 
had  entrusted  her  life  to  me.  And  in  justice  to  Sir 
John  I should  say  that,  among  the  reasons  he  assigned 
for  not  being  disposed  to  receive  the  Empress  on 
board  his  boat,  there  were  two  or  three  which  I am 
now  willing  to  admit  were  entitled  to  much  more 
consideration  than  at  the  time  I was  inclined  to  give 
them.  He  was  by  no  means  certain,  he  said,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  leave  Deauville  the  next  day,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  sea  outside  and  the  north-west 
wind  that  was  still  blowing  stiffly.  For  her  Majesty 
to  remain  long  on  the  yacht  in  port  might  become 
embarrassing,  and  to  put  to  sea  dangerous. 

Dr.  Crane,  in  the  meantime,  not  willing  to  accept  a 
refusal,  continued  the  conversation  with  Sir  John,  and 
urged  him  strongly  to  reconsider  the  matter.  He 
reminded  him  that  his  decision  was  one  that  concerned 
not  only  the  Empress,  but  himself  as  well ; that  a man 
rarely  had  the  chance  to  accede  to  such  a request  as 
we  were  making  ; that,  were  he  to  take  the  Empress 
over  to  England,  he  might  some  day  be  very  glad  he 
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had  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  service  to  her ; 
when,  abruptly,  as  if  to  end  the  whole  matter,  Sir 
John  said  : “ Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  submit  the 
case  to  Lady  Burgoyne.  If  she  is  willing  to  have 
the  Empress  come  on  board,  she  can  come.” 

We  then,  on  Sir  John’s  invitation,  went  down  into 
the  cabin,  and  were  presented  to  Lady  Burgoyne. 
When  the  facts  had  been  laid  before  Lady  Burgoyne, 
and  her  husband  asked  her  if  she  was  willing  to  have 
the  Empress  come  on  board,  she  instantly  replied  : 
“ Well,  why  not?  I certainly  shall  be  greatly  pleased 
if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  her,  and  I can 
readily  understand  how  anxious  she  must  be  at  the 
present  moment  to  find  a refuge.  Let  her  come  to 
us  to-night,  or  as  soon  as  she  can  safely  do  so.” 

Our  request  had  met  with  a favourable  answer. 
We  had  found  a boat  on  which  her  Majesty  could 
cross  the  Channel  to  England. 

As  dinner-time  was  approaching,  we  now  took 
leave  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Burgoyne;  and  the 
former  not  having  yet  given  me  any  definite  answer 
to  certain  questions  relating  to  our  embarking,  I made 
an  appointment  to  meet  him  in  the  evening  on  the 
quay,  in  the  lumber-yard.  Thereupon  Dr.  Crane  and 
I returned  to  the  Hotel  du  Casino,  and  I announced 
to  her  Majesty  what  we  had  done. 

At  about  half-past  six  o’clock,  the  usual  dining- 
hour,  I ordered  dinner  for  two  persons  to  be  served 
in  our  drawing-room,  because  the  presence  of  the 
Empress,  as  before  stated,  was  not  known  in  the 
hotel,  and  three  dinners  could  not  have  been  called 
for  without  risking  discovery  or  exciting  a dangerous 
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curiosity.  After  the  table  had  been  set,  Mrs.  Evans’ 
maid  took  the  dishes  from  the  hands  of  the  waiter 
who  brought  them  upstairs,  and  no  waiter  or  servant 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  room  while  the  Empress 
was  there.  The  fact  that  we  had  to  divide  our  table 
service  and  food,  which  were  meant  for  two  persons 
only,  in  such  a manner  that  three  persons  could  dine, 
created  much  amusement,  and  we  were  put  into 
rather  a merry  mood,  the  Empress  herself  two  or 
three  times  giving  way  to  hearty  laughter  at  the  shifts 
that  were  resorted  to  during  this  improvised  dinner. 

Since  her  Majesty  had  left  the  Tuileries  she  had 
not  once  sat  down  to  a regular  meal,  for  during  our 
whole  journey  she  had  found  no  opportunity  to  do  so. 
This  dinner  in  our  bright,  quiet  room,  which  fronted 
the  sea  and  the  setting  sun,  was  therefore  greatly 
appreciated,  and  especially  as  the  news  I had  brought 
that  she  was  to  embark  that  evening'  had  relieved  her 
of  a heavy  weight  of  anxiety.  For  the  moment  she 
seemed  to  feel  that  she  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
journey,  and  talked  with  animation  about  the  events 
of  the  past  few  days  and  the  incidents  of  which  she 
herself  was  a witness,  dwelling,  however,  rather  on 
those  of  a personal  than  of  a political  character.  She 
appeared  to  forget  the  perils  she  had  escaped,  and  to 
look  upon  the  novelties  and  limitations  of  her  present 
estate  as  if  they  were  part  of  a comedy  at  which  she 
could  laugh  and  be  amused.  She  had  at  length  found 
rest ; she  was  to  embark  that  night,  and  was  happy. 
And  what  did  it  amount  to,  this  Revolution  in  Paris  ? 
It  could  not  change  the  past,  and  the  future  was  in 
the  keeping  of  God.  And  then  a sweet  expression,  as 
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if  of  gratitude  and  trust,  spread  over  the  features  of 
our  illustrious  guest,  and  for  some  time  she  sat  in 
silent  reflection.  Perhaps  her  thoughts  wandered  to 
her  loved  ones  who  were  separated  from  her,  and  of 
whose  fate  she  was  ignorant. 

After  a while  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a small 
gold  locket,  that  contained  a likeness  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  and  fixed  her  eyes  tenderly  upon  the 
beloved  features  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  not  seen 
since  they  parted  at  Saint  Cloud.  But  the  thoughts 
which  were  awakened  in  her  mind  by  this  picture 
were  too  vivid  and  painful  for  her  at  this  trying 
moment ; and  although  she  had  hitherto  succeeded 
perfectly  in  suppressing  her  feelings  of  anxiety  con- 
cerning him  while  she  still  needed  strength  for  action, 
she  now  burst  into  a flood  of  tears.  After  a few 
moments  she  regained  her  self-possession.  She  then 
told  us  she  had  not  dared  to  look  upon  the  miniature 
of  the  Prince  for  many  days,  knowing  well  how  the 
sight  of  the  face  of  her  child  would  act  upon  her. 
She  was  now  glad,  however,  that  she  had  done  so, 
because  it  had  greatly  relieved  her.  When  she  had 
conversed  for  an  hour  or  more  with  us,  her  Majesty 
began  to  show  signs  of  weariness,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Mrs.  Evans,  she  withdrew  to  my  wife’s  bedroom, 
and,  lying  down  upon  her  bed,  soon  fell  into  a sound 
sleep. 

I then  went  over  to  Dr.  Crane’s  room,  where  I 
remained  until  about  half-past  ten  o’clock,  when  I left 
the  hotel  to  keep  the  appointment  which  I had  made 
with  Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  meet  him  in  the  lumber- 
yard near  the  railway  station. 
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On  arriving  at  the  place  mentioned,  I found  Sir 
John  waiting  for  me  behind  a pile  of  planks.  I 
inquired  if  he  had  decided  when  we  could  go  on 
board  ; for,  at  the  end  of  our  interview  in  the  after- 
noon, the  time  when  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  us 
had  not  been  fixed,  and  I was  naturally  quite  anxious 
about  it,  since  I was  afraid  something  might  occur  at 
the  last  moment  to  interfere  with  the  realisation  of 
our  hopes  and  wishes.  Sir  John  replied  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  best  for  us  not  to  come  on  board 
until  morning — say  five  or  six  o’clock — a little  before 
he  cast  off  and  began  to  warp  the  yacht  out  of  the 
dock.  The  delay  which  was  then  suggested,  although 
only  of  a few  hours,  made  me  feel  very  uncomfortable. 
I told  Sir  John  that,  if  we  were  really  to  leave  the 
harbour  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  in  my  opinion 
the  Empress  ought  to  go  on  board  at  once  ; that  five 
o’clock  was  a most  inconvenient  hour  for  every  one  ; 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  for  us  to  wait  until 
morning,  because  the  Empress  was  in  Mrs.  Evans’ 
rooms  without  any  one  knowing  the  fact,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  her  to  leave  at  so  early 
an  hour  of  the  day  without  attracting  attention  ; that, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for 
us  to  leave  the  hotel  towards  midnight,  because  there 
was  a train  from  Paris  due  about  twelve  o’clock,  and 
passengers  arriving  by  it  often  remained  for  an  hour 
or  more  in  the  dining-room,  as  the  hotel  was  not 
usually  closed  until  after  i a.m.  We  could  therefore 
slip  out  in  the  dark  into  the  garden  at  a time  when 
most  of  the  regular  guests  were  in  bed,  and  escape 
also  the  notice  of  servants  or  watchmen.  For  these 
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reasons  I was  convinced  that  it  would  be  best  for  us 
to  go  on  board  as  soon  as  we  could  get  ready — it  was 
then  after  eleven  o’clock — and  I told  him  that,  unless 
we  could  do  this,  I greatly  feared  his  help  would  be  of 
little  use  to  us. 

“ It  is  a great  responsibility  that  you  are  asking  me 
to  assume,”  said  Sir  John. 

“ Perhaps,”  I replied  ; “ but  the  greater  the  respon- 
sibility, the  greater  the  honour.” 

Sir  John  made  no  answer  to  this  ; but  after  an 
interval  of  time,  during  which  neither  of  us  spoke, 
he  said  : “ The  barometer  has  been  rising  for  some 
hours,  and  the  wind  and  the  sea  have  gone  down 
considerably.  I think  we  can  get  out  to-morrow. 
Well,  she  may  come.  We  shall  be  ready  to  receive 
you  by  twelve  o’clock.  Come  down  by  where  we  are 
now  standing  ; one  of  my  men  shall  be  here  with  a 
lantern,  and  I will  meet  you  on  the  quay  by  the  gang- 
plank, on  which  there  will  be  a light.” 

In  my  conversation  with  Sir  John  Burgoyne  I had 
been  very  careful  to  say  nothing  more  than  was  neces- 
sary, because,  until  I met  him,  none  but  the  persons 
directly  concerned  in  her  escape  from  Paris  knew 
where  the  Empress  was  ; and  during  the  whole  of  the 
eventful  journey  of  the  two  previous  days  no  one,  so 
far  as  I knew,  had  recognised  her.  It  was  in  Deau- 
ville that  I was  obliged  for  the  first  time  to  entrust 
the  secret  to  a stranger ; and  I was,  of  course,  anxious 
to  know  for  a certainty  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  communicate  it  to  others.  I felt,  therefore, 
greatly  relieved  when  Sir  John  consented  to  permit 
us  to  go  on  board  the  Gazelle  that  night. 
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On  returning  to  our  hotel,  I found  the  Empress  still 
sleeping  quietly ; but  I informed  Madame  Lebreton 
that  I had  seen  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  that  all  the 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  receive  us,  and  that 
we  must  get  ready  at  once  to  go  on  board  of  the 
yacht. 

During  my  absence  Mrs.  Evans  had  prepared  for 
her  guests  a parcel  containing  linen  and  the  articles 
most  necessary  for  a voyage  ; so  that  neither  the 
Empress  nor  Madame  Lebreton — who  had,  as  before 
mentioned,  been  unable  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  commonest  articles  of  the  toilet  when  leaving  the 
Tuileries — should  be  in  want  of  them  until  they  were 
settled  in  England.  Some  wraps  and  shawls  for  the 
ladies  completed  the  outfit. 

Her  Majesty  soon  joined  us,  and,  putting  on  her 
hat  and  waterproof,  said  she  was  ready  to  go.  Then, 
after  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Evans,  embracing  her  most 
tenderly  and  with  many  thanks,  accompanied  by  me — 
leaving  Dr.  Crane  and  Madame  Lebreton  to  follow  a 
little  later — she  passed  out  of  the  hotel  through  the 
door  by  which  we  had  entered. 

It  did  not  rain,  but  the  weather  was  threatening. 
A strong  wind  was  blowing  in  sharp  gusts  from  the 
west  and  driving  the  dark  clouds  swiftly  across  the 
face  of  the  moon,  that  for  an  instant  shone  out 
brightly  and  then  disappeared  so  suddenly  as  to 
plunge  everything  into  obscurity.  It  was  a wild 
night,  and  as  the  sound  of  the  distant  surge  of  the 
sea  came  to  my  ears  it  seemed  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  some  impending  calamity.  And  it  was ! At  that 
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very  moment  the  Captain , the  most  powerful  fighting 
ship  in  the  British  navy,  was  struggling  with  the 
storm  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  where  she  sank 
an  hour  later,  taking  down  with  her  all  on  board,  a 
crew  of  officers  and  men  five  hundred  in  number ; 
and — a remarkable  coincidence — her  commander  was 
Sir  Hugh  Burgoyne,  a cousin  of  the  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne  on  whose  small  cutter  we  were  so  rejoiced  to 
know  we  were  to  embark  this  night  that  we  had 
never  once  thought  of  danger.  The  appalling  news 
of  the  loss  of  the  Captain , which  came  to  us  very 
soon  after  we  arrived  in  England,  impressed  us  very 
forcibly  with  a sense  of  the  risks  and  hazards  of 
attempting  to  cross  the  English  Channel  in  such 
weather,  in  such  a boat  as  the  Gazelle , and  of  thank- 
fulness that  we  ourselves  had  not  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  besieging  and  insatiable  sea. 

We  had  gone  but  a few  steps,  when  the  puddles  of 
water  in  the  road  and  the  uncertain  light  caused  us  to 
separate  and  pick  our  way  as  best  we  could.  Indeed, 
the  Empress,  who  was  in  advance  of  me  and  hurrying 
forward,  eager  to  reach  the  quay,  I am  sure  must 
several  times  have  quite  lost  sight  of  me. 

At  first  we  followed  the  road  that  skirts  the  sea- 
shore, going  towards  the  lighthouse  ; and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  we  entered  a path  that  crossed  some 
open  fields  and  came  out  at  the  Rue  du  Casino,  not 
far  from  the  place  where  stood  the  statue  of  the  Duke 
de  Morny — the  Emperor’s  faithful  and  intelligent 
friend,  his  alter  ego — to  whom  Deauville  owes  its 
existence  as  a fashionable  seaside  resort. 

As  the  Rue  du  Casino  led  almost  directly  to  the 
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head  of  the  dock  in  which  the  Gazelle  was  lying,  we 
crossed  the  Place  de  Morny,  and,  passing  hurriedly 
by  a cafd  brilliantly  lighted  and  from  which  issued  the 
sound  of  drunken  voices,  we  walked  on  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  until,  approaching  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, we  saw  the  man  with  the  lantern  whom  Sir 
John  had  put  there  to  guide  us  to  the  yacht.  Turn- 
ing to  the  right  and  the  left  to  avoid  stacks  of 
timber,  and  piles  of  boards,  and  pools  of  water  on  the 
ground,  we  very  soon  reached  the  place  where  the 
Gazelle  was  moored,  and  found  Sir  John  waiting  for 
us  at  the  gang-plank.  After  being  introduced  to  the 
Empress,  he  escorted  us  down  into  the  cabin,  where 
we  were  received  by  Lady  Burgoyne. 

The  condition  in  which  we  arrived  was  deplorable. 
Our  shoes  were  water-soaked,  our  clothing  bedraggled, 
and  we  were  spattered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot. 

It  had  rained  heavily  during  the  day,  and  we  had 
walked  quite  three-quarters  of  a mile,  a large  part  of 
the  way  over  ground  covered  with  sand-drifts,  where 
it  was  impossible  at  times,  in  the  shifting  and  un- 
certain light,  to  avoid  stumbling  against  invisible 
hillocks,  or  stepping  into  holes  full  of  water  and  mud. 
We  had  come  quickly,  considering  the  roughness  of 
the  way,  but  had  proceeded  separately  and  silently, 
scarcely  uttering  a word. 

What  may  have  been  the  thoughts  of  her  Majesty 
as  we  were  hurrying  through  the  byways  and  deserted 
streets  of  Deauville  at  midnight,  anxious  not  to  be 
seen,  under  the  protection  even  of  the  darkness  and 
the  storm,  I cannot  say.  With  me  the  thought 
uppermost  was  the  strangeness  of  the  situation.  It 
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seemed  impossible  that  I was  really  alone  with  the 
Empress  of  the  French,  who  was  leaving  in  this 
remarkable  manner  the  land  where  she  had  reigned 
so  many  years  in  splendour,  and  the  people  to  whom 
she  had  been  so  devoted  and  by  whom  she  had  been 
so  greatly  admired. 

How  different  was  this  departure  of  the  Empress 
for  a foreign  country  from  those  of  former  days  ! 
Then,  she  went  forth  accompanied  by  her  ladies-in- 
waiting,  and  chamberlains,  and  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, escorted  by  squadrons  of  cavalry  riding  rapidly 
through  the  streets  lined  with  enthusiastic  spectators, 
crying,  “ Vive  l' Imptratrice ! ” and  who  assembled  in 
crowds  about  the  approaches  of  the  quays  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  person,  and  to  greet  her  with  offerings 
of  flowers  and  multitudinous  manifestations  of  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty.  How  different  were  her  journeys 
in  France  commenced  in  the  days  of  her  sovereignty! 
Then,  every  step  from  one  place  to  another  resembled 
a triumph,  and  the  journals  all  over  the  country  vied 
with  each  other  in  reporting  the  most  trivial  incidents 
in  the  toiirnte  of  her  Imperial  Majesty,  the  beautiful 
and  distinguished  consort  of  the  ruler  of  France. 

On  that  gloomy  night  of  September  6th  and  7th 
there  were  no  flags  waving,  no  cries  of  “ Vive  £ Im- 
pdratrice  ! ” or  “ Vive  Eugdnie ! ” nor  any  admiring 
crowd  to  witness  the  departure,  perhaps  for  ever,  of 
this  great  lady  from  the  home  she  had  so  long  made 
radiant  by  her  presence  ; only  the  clouds  in  black 
masses,  spread  over  the  heavens  like  mourning 
drapery ; there  were  no  offerings  of  fresh  flowers, 
only  the  scattered  leaves  of  autumn  driven  before  the 
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wind  ; there  were  no  attending  courtiers  at  her  side, 
only  one  follower  and  friend  accompanying  the 
deserted  Empress  to  the  place  where  she  was  to 
embark  ; and  the  only  voices  to  be  heard  were 
those  of  men  sing-inor  the  “ Marseillaise  ” in  the  wine- 
shops,  and  of  the  howling  storm,  and  of  the  rolling 
waves  breaking  against  the  shore.  The  world,  which 
had  always  heretofore  been  so  accurately  informed  as 
to  every  movement  of  her  Majesty,  did  not  know  that 
she  was  about  to  leave  her  country  ; and  her  subjects 
were  so  busy  in  the  work  of  smashing  in  pieces  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Imperial  Government,  or  in  seek- 
ing their  own  personal  safety,  that  nobody  in  the 
capital  from  which  she  had  fled  seemed  to  have  even 
thought  of  her. 

This  indifference,  however  sad  and  regrettable,  was 
at  least  fortunate  for  her  Majesty  in  one  respect ; for, 
though  it  was  quite  certain  that  there  would  be  no 
courtiers  to  follow  her,  it  was  very  questionable 
whether  some  spy  might  not  be  lurking  by  the  way 
to  prevent  the  unfortunate  sovereign  escaping  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Revolutionary  Government. 
But  no  spy  even  was  sent  to  follow  her.  The 
thought,  however,  that  a mouchard  might  be  watch- 
ing us  made  me  feel  uneasy  at  each  step  ; and  every 
sound  and  every  sudden  ray  of  light  falling  across 
our  path  startled  me,  and  gave  rise  to  some  appre- 
hension that,  although  apparently  so  near  the  realisa- 
tion of  our  purpose,  the  success  of  the  previous  days 
might  end  in  failure. 

A sadder  night  I have  never  experienced,  and  I 
hope  never  to  witness  its  like  again. 
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Soon  afterward  Madame  Lebreton  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Crane,  bringing  along  with  him  the 
parcel  above  mentioned.  They  had  come  to  the 
yacht  over  a different  route  from  that  taken  by  us  ; 
but  they  had  been  obliged  to  wade  through  the  water, 
which  in  several  places  was  quite  deep,  and  had  met 
with  the  same  difficulties  on  the  road  that  her  Majesty 
and  I had  encountered. 

Lady  Burgoyne  was  most  gracious  and  sympa- 
thetic. She  immediately  placed  everything  she  had 
at  the  disposal  of  the  two  ladies,  and  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  make  them  comfortable.  Changes  of 
clothing  were  made,  a room  was  provided  for  them, 
and  then  hot  punch  was  prepared  and  served,  which 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  whole  company.  The 
only  news  we  heard  on  board  the  yacht,  apart  from 
what  we  had  read  in  the  Paris  morning  papers,  con- 
sisted of  vague  rumours  that  during  the  day  acts  of 
violence  had  been  committed  in  Paris  ; that  a number 
of  persons  had  been  arrested,  and  among  others  the 
Princess  Mathilde.  The  Empress  was  particularly 
anxious  to  know  if  the  London  papers  contained  any 
news  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  or  any  information  about 
the  Emperor,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  to  learn 
that  the  latest  English  papers  received,  dated  Sep- 
tember 5th,  contained  very  little  that  interested  her, 
and  no  indication  of  the  place  in  which  the  Prince 
then  was.  She,  however,  quickly  suppressed  her 
emotion,  thanked  Lady  Burgoyne  for  what  she  had 
done  and  was  doing  for  her,  and  recounted  some  of 
her  own  recent  personal  experiences. 

After  we  had  talked  together  awhile,  the  Empress 
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and  Madame  Lebreton  retired  to  their  small  state- 
room at  the  end  of  the  cabin,  and  Lady  Burgoyne 
also  went  to  her  berth,  which  was  at  the  side  of  the 
saloon. 

After  the  ladies  had  left  us,  Sir  John,  Dr.  Crane, 
and  myself  went  on  to  the  deck,  where  we  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  in  subdued  conversation.  Sir 
John  told  us  some  of  his  yachting  experiences,  and 
again  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  as  a soldier.  He  said  that,  after  quitting 
the  army,  he  had  spent  a great  deal  of  his  time  in 
yachting,  and  that  his  friends  considered  him  a famous 
sailor.  He  also  again  referred  to  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequences which  our  presence  on  board  his  yacht 
might  have  for  him.  I assured  him  there  were  no 
reasons  for  such  apprehensions,  as  our  secret  was  safe 
for  the  time  being,  and  that,  when  it  became  known 
that  he  had  taken  us  over  to  England,  no  one  could 
blame  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  one  would 
praise  him.  Sir  John  then  remarked  that  he  was 
greatly  afraid  the  Empress  had  been  followed  by 
spies  ; that  he  had  been  to  the  Casino  during  the 
evening,  where  his  suspicions  had  been  aroused.  He 
was  evidently  very  uneasy,  and  on  the  watch  for  some 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  arrest  of  her 
Majesty.  But  everything  remained  perfectly  quiet  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  not  a soul  came  near  the 
yacht,  or  was  seen,  but  the  doiianier  (the  custom- 
house officer)  on  guard. 

It  was  perhaps  3 a.m.  when  we  left  the  deck  and 
returned  to  the  cabin  ; and  while  Dr.  Crane  and  I sat 
or  reclined  upon  a settee  near  the  table  in  the  centre 
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of  the  small  saloon,  Sir  John  lay  down  in  a berth  on 
the  side  of  the  cabin  opposite  to  that  where  Lady 
Burgoyne  was  resting.  Neither  my  friend  nor  I 
thought  of  sleep,  and  we  talked  over  various  important 
matters  which  had  to  be  attended  to  during  my  absence 
from  France,  and  especially  considered  what  further 
provision  was  necessary  to  complete  and  put  in  work- 
ing order  the  Ambulance  in  Paris,  which  I had  left  so 
unexpectedly  and  so  suddenly. 

Soon  after  it  began  to  grow  light,  Sir  John  went  on 
deck,  and,  on  returning,  reported  wet  weather,  and  a 
fresh  west-south-west  wind ; but  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  have  everything  ready  to  cast  off  before 
seven  o’clock.  The  Empress  was  now  informed  that 
we  were  soon  to  leave  the  dock,  and  that  Dr.  Crane 
was  not  to  remain  with  us,  and  would  take  back  to 
Paris  any  messages  she  might  wish  to  send.  Her 
Majesty  rose  immediately,  and,  coming  into  the 
saloon,  sat  down  on  a settee  and  gave  the  doctor  a 
list  of  the  persons  she  wished  him  to  see,  together 
with  instructions  respecting  the  channels  through 
which  letters  or  other  communications  could  be  quickly 
and  safely  sent  to  her.  Her  Majesty’s  messages  were, 
however,  almost  entirely  of  a personal  character,  and 
were  intended  to  relieve  her  friends  of  any  anxiety 
they  might  have  felt  on  account  of  her  sudden  and 
mysterious  disappearance. 

About  half-past  six  o’clock  Dr.  Crane  bade  us  good- 
bye, and  went  back  to  the  Hotel  du  Casino,  from 
which  place,  after  having  presented  our  adieus  to  Mrs. 
Evans,  he  returned  to  Paris. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  MOTHER  AND  SON 

We  leave  the  harbour — Rough  weather — In  a gale — We  reach  Ryde 
Roads — The  landing — At  the  York  Hotel — News  of  the  Prince 
Imperial — The  Empress  and  the  Bible — We  go  to  Brighton — 
The  Empress  hears  that  the  Prince  Imperial  is  at  Hastings — 
She  insists  on  going  there — A vain  device — We  arrive  at 
Hastings — I go  to  the  Marine  Hotel  and  find  the  Prince — My 
plan  for  a meeting  between  mother  and  son — The  Empress 
cannot  wait — The  way  barred — The  Prince  in  the  presence  of 
his  mother — Tears  of  joy  and  of  sorrow — The  Empress  and 
the  Prince  Imperial  remain  in  Hastings — House-hunting — 
Mrs.  Evans  comes  to  England — Miss  Shaw — Camden  Place — 
Negotiations — Camden  Place  is  rented — “ A spirited  horse, 
perfectly  safe  ” — Her  Majesty  leaves  Hastings — She  takes 
possession  of  her  new  home — The  first  night  at  Chislehurst — 
The  first  act  of  the  Empress  next  day — A tragic  story — Con- 
versations with  the  Empress. 

IT  was  a little  after  seven  o’clock  when  we  left  the 
harbour  of  Deauville-Trouville  and  laid  our  course 
for  Southampton.  The  weather  was  thick,  a little 
rain  was  falling,  and  the  sea  rough  ; but  the  yacht, 
with  her  mainsails  set,  together  with  the  spinnaker 
and  second  jib,  and  the  wind  in  her  favour,  began  to 
make  good  headway.  This  gave  us  hope  that  we 
should  reach  the  English  shore  during  the  course 
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of  the  afternoon.  Our  hopes,  however,  soon  left  us, 
for  the  weather  grew  worse,  and  before  long  became 
very  threatening.  At  about  one  o’clock  a violent 
squall  came  up,  the  wind  veering  round  almost  dead 
ahead,  and  blowing  from  the  north-west,  the  direction 
in  which  we  had  up  to  this  time  been  steering.  We 
lost  our  spinnaker  boom  by  this  sudden  shift  of  the 
wind,  and  were  forced  at  once  to  reef  the  mainsail, 
run  down  the  jib,  and  set  the  storm-jib.  All  hands 
were  called  up,  and  orders  were  given  to  have  every- 
thing made  fast  and  to  be  prepared  for  a blow.  From 
moment  to  moment  the  wind  increased  in  intensity, 
and  the  yacht  began  to  roll  and  pitch  more  and  more 
heavily,  taking  on  board  large  quantities  of  water. 
The  force  of  the  wind  was  so  great,  and  the  sea 
running  so  high,  that  soon  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  keep  our  course. 


Under  these  circumstances  it  became  a serious 
question  whether  we  should  be  able  to  continue  our 
voyage,  for  the  Gazelle  was  not  calculated  to  encounter 
such  rough  weather,  and  Sir  John  suggested  to  me 
that  he  might  be  forced  to  seek  a shelter  in  some 
harbour  on  the  French  coast.  I was  much  disturbed 
to  learn  that  it  was  possible  we  might  be  compelled 
to  put  back,  and  insisted  that  we  ought  to  trust  in 
Providence,  which  had  hitherto  protected  us.  But 
I was  greatly  reassured  when  the  Empress  herself 
told  us  she  was  not  afraid.  She  considered  that  she 
had  escaped  from  a much  more  dangerous  storm  when 
she  left  her  capital.  Indeed,  the  courage  and  the  un- 
wavering fortitude  which  her  Majesty  showed  durino- 
thewhole  voyage  made  a great  impression  upon  every- 
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body  on  board.  Sir  John,  observing  her  Majesty’s 
fearlessness,  and  believing  it  to  be  her  wish  that  we 
should  continue  on  our  course,  made  no  further 
reference  to  turning  back. 

But  the  gale  continued,  the  violence  of  the  gusts 
increased,  and  the  yacht  rolled  badly  in  the  heavy 
ground-swell.  In  order  to  expose  the  small  craft  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  severity  of  the  tempest,  her 
sails  were  closely  reefed,  except  a small  storm-sail, 
and  her  head  brought  up  into  the  wind,  where  she  lay 
plunging  and  rolling  and  making  no  headway,  except 
by  drifting  with  the  tide  or  on  short  tacks.  It  was 
six  o’clock  when  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  first  sighted, 
in  the  eye  of  the  wind ; and  the  worst  of  the  storm 
was  yet  to  come.  The  night  settled  down  thick  and 
dark  ; the  gusts  of  wind  became  still  more  frequent, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  accompanied  by  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  and  sharp  thunder.  As  the  yacht 
reeled  and  staggered  in  the  wild  sea  that  swept  over 
her  deck  and  slapped  her  sides  with  tremendous  force, 
it  seemed  as  if  she  was  about  to  be  engulfed,  and  that 
the  end  indeed  was  near.  At  one  moment  the  pound- 
ing on  the  deck  was  such  that  her  Majesty  sent  to 
inquire  what  had  happened — if  any  one  had  been 
hurt.  But  the  Gazelle , although  small,  proved  to  be 
a staunch  boat,  and  careen  as  she  might  under  the 
force  of  the  storm,  she  righted  herself  quickly  and 
rose  on  the  next  big  wave,  buoyant  as  a cork.  The 
Empress  told  me  afterward  that  during  this  night  she 
several  times  thought  we  were  sinking,  and  that  the 
noise  and  the  creaking  were  such  as  to  cause  her  to 
believe  the  yacht  would  certainly  go  to  pieces  before 
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many  minutes.  “ I was  sure  we  were  lost,”  she  said  ; 
“ but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  I did  not  feel  alarmed 
in  the  least.  I have  always  loved  the  sea,  and  it 
had  for  me  no  terrors  then.  Were  I to  disappear, 
I thought  to  myself,  death,  perhaps,  could  not  come 
more  opportunely,  nor  provide  me  with  a more 
desirable  grave.” 

Towards  midnight  the  force  of  the  gale  began  to 
abate,  so  we  let  out  a reef  in  our  mainsail ; and  the 
wind  coming  round  more  to  the  west,  we  began  to 
scud  along  quite  briskly  towards  the  Nut  Light,  which 
could  be  seen  dead  ahead.  The  weather  continuing 
to  improve,  we  reached  Ryde  Roads,  and  dropped 
anchor  there  about  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
September  8th.  As  soon  as  she  heard  that  we  were 
safely  across  the  Channel,  her  Majesty  requested 
me  to  thank  the  crew,  as  an  expression  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  their  services,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
handed  them  some  gold  coins,  which,  it  was  suggested, 
they  might  keep  as  souvenirs  of  the  voyage. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  when  we  left  Sir  John’s 
yacht  to  go  ashore.  We  landed  at  the  pier,  and 
having  passed  the  toll-gate,  where  we  were  stopped 
for  a moment,  we  first  directed  our  steps  to  the  Pier 
Hotel,  very  near  the  jetty.  But  here,  probably 
because  of  the  early  hour,  or  our  shabby  appearance 
on  foot  and  without  luggage — we  were  refused 
admittance  ; the  reason,  however,  very  politely  given, 
was  that  there  were  no  rooms  unoccupied.  We  then 
walked  up  George  Street  until  we  came  to  the  York 
Hotel.  Here  I asked  for  rooms  for  our  party,  but 
the  woman  to  whom  I spoke,  apparently  hardly  deem- 
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ing  us  worthy  of  an  answer,  left  us  and  kept  us  waiting 
for  a long  while  before  she  at  last  returned,  saying 
that  we  could  be  accommodated.  She  then  showed 
us  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  where  we  were  led  into 
some  very  small  rooms,  which  we  told  her  would  do 
for  the  present  ; for  we  were  glad  to  find  even  such 
a resting-place  as  this,  after  the  discomforts  and 
emotions  we  had  experienced  during  our  perilous 
passage  across  the  English  Channel.  On  her  asking 
for  our  names,  I wrote  upon  a bit  of  paper,  “ Mr. 
Thomas  and  sister,  with  a lady  friend.” 

As  I was  about  to  leave  the  ladies,  in  order  that 
they  might  give  some  of  their  clothes  to  the  chamber- 
maid to  be  cleaned  and  dried,  and  have  a chance  to 
dress,  it  was  discovered  that  the  gown  worn  by  her 
Majesty  could  not  at  once  be  entrusted  to  the 
domestics  of  the  house,  for  it  was  attached  to  a belt 
upon  which  was  fastened  a large  silver  “ E ” sur- 
mounted by  a crown.  This  ornament  had  first  to  be 
removed,  since  it  would  undoubtedly  have  attracted 
immediate  notice.  Her  Majesty  therefore  handed 
this  garment  out  to  me  through  the  half-opened  door ; 
and  after  making  the  necessary  change  in  it,  I took 
it  downstairs  to  have  it  cleaned  and  dried  as  well  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  kitchen  fire.  When  the 
ladies  had  dressed,  and  rested  for  a time,  we  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  which  was  very  welcome  to  us,  for  on 
board  the  yacht  we  had  eaten  little,  and  became 
keenly  aware  of  our  famished  condition  soon  after 
our  feet  had  touched  terra  firma . We  would  surely 
have  liked  to  repose  for  a day  or  two,  now  that  we 
were  safe  in  England  ; for  none  of  us  had  been  able 
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to  get  much,  if  any,  sleep  during  the  preceding  four 
days,  and  besides,  we  were  each  one  of  us  thoroughly 
worn  out  under  the  incessant  stress  of  our  anxieties 
and  responsibilities.  But  we  did  not  yield  to  this 
temptation,  for  we  were  too  eager  to  know  what  had 
happened  during  the  days  that  we  had  been  cut  off 
from  every  source  of  information  ; and,  furthermore, 
felt  that  we  must  be  ready,  at  a moment’s  notice,  to 
leave  for  a destination  to  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances. 

I therefore,  soon  after  breakfast,  went  into  the 
town  to  see  what  news  there  might  be  of  interest  to 
us  ; for  I knew  that  the  plans  and  movements  of  the 
Empress  were  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  political 
situation  created  by  the  events  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  more 
particularly,  and  directly,  on  news  concerning  the 
Prince  Imperial,  whom  she  was  most  anxious  to  hear 
from  and  to  see. 

In  a morning  paper  that  I bought,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Prince  had  arrived  at  Hastings.  I felt  that, 
if  this  news  should  prove  to  be  correct,  it  would  be, 
of  course,  my  duty  to  bring  the  mother  and  son 
together  as  quickly  as  possible.  Since,  however,  I 
did  not  place  much  confidence  in  what  I had  read, 
the  papers  accepting  at  the  time  so  many  rumours 
for  facts,  and  fearing  the  report  might  excite  her 
Majesty  unnecessarily,  I concluded  to  simply  state  to 
her  that  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  well  to  go  on  at 
once  to  Brighton.  There  I hoped  to  learn  the  truth  ; 
and  Brighton  was  on  the  direct  road  to,  and  not  far 
from,  Hastings. 
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Upon  my  return  to  the  hotel  I found  the  Empress 
sitting  with  an  open  Bible  in  her  hand.  Her  Majesty, 
not  being  aware  of  the  English  custom  of  keeping  in 
the  rooms  of  hotels  copies  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  told  me  that  she  was  quite  surprised  to 
find  this  book  upon  the  table,  and  that,  regarding  its 
presence  as  providential,  she  had  opened  the  volumes 
to  see  upon  what  passage  her  eyes  would  first  fall. 
She  had  found  some  very  hopeful  and  encouraging 
words  ; they  were  : “ The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ; I 
shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures  : He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.” 

In  consequence  of  this  oracular  message,  or  from 
some  other  cause  more  natural,  she  had  become  quite 
cheerful  and  composed.  And  when  she  heard  my 
proposal  to  take  her  to  Brighton,  where,  I told  her,  I 
hoped  to  hear  news  regarding  the  Prince  Imperial, 
she  seemed  to  be  delighted,  and  eager  to  go. 

We  were  very  soon  ready  to  start,  and  leaving  the 
hotel,  went  down  to  the  pier  to  embark  on  the  steamer 
going  to  Southsea.  The  Princess  Alice , which  we 
found  at  the  landing-stage,  took  us  to  the  place 
mentioned,  and  thence  by  tramway  we  went  on  to 
Portsmouth.  Here  we  bought  tickets  for  Brighton  ; 
and,  when  we  had  come  to  this  well-known  watering- 
place,  hearing  there  was  a Queen’s  Hotel  in  the  town 
— as  this  name  seems  always  of  good  omen  to  me  in 
England — I called  a cab  and  directed  the  driver  to 
take  us  to  this  hotel.  My  expectation  was  correct ; 
here  we  found  excellent  accommodations. 

Every  arrangement  having  been  made  that  the 
ladies  should  be  comfortably  provided  for,  I went  out 
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to  look  about  and  see  if  I could  ascertain  whether  the 
news  concerning  the  Prince,  which  I had  seen  in  the 
paper  at  Ryde,  was  correct.  The  London  evening 
papers,  which  had  just  arrived,  confirmed  the  report 
that  the  Prince  was  in  England;  and  soon  after  I 
met  several  friends  on  the  Promenade,  who,  to  my 
inquiries,  replied  that  the  Prince  was  actually  at 
Hastings,  and  stopping  at  the  Marine  Hotel. 

My  doubts  being  thus  removed,  I returned  to  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  and  during  dinner  repeated  what  I 
had  heard.  This  news  had  an  electrical  effect  upon 
her  Majesty.  She  rose  up  quickly,  left  the  table, 
and  insisted  upon  going  immediately  to  meet  her 
son.  Seeing  that  all  remonstrance  would  be  in  vain, 
I asked  the  porter  of  the  hotel  at  what  hour  trains 
for  St.  Leonard’s  would  be  leaving,  and  learned 
that,  if  we  wished  to  take  the  next  train,  we  should 
have  but  a few  minutes  to  spare.  We  therefore 
hastily  got  ready  to  leave  the  hotel,  procured  a 
closed  cab,  and  arrived  at  the  railway  station  just 
before  the  train  left. 

The  name  St.  Leonard’s  I had  not  chosen  at 
random,  for  I really  wished  to  go  only  as  far  as 
this  place,  which  is  the  last  station  before  arriving 
at  Hastings.  I thought  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
her  Majesty  to  go  to  her  son,  it  being  rather  his 
duty  to  come  to  her,  after  I had  announced  to  him 
her  arrival  in  England,  and  where  he  could  meet 
her.  Although,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sentiment 
and  affection,  it  might  be  a matter  of  indifference 
as  to  where  the  meeting  should  take  place,  or  whether 
the  son  should  come  to  his  mother  or  the  mother 
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should  go  to  her  son,  I was  certain  that,  in  case  her 
Majesty’s  arrival  in  England  should  become  publicly 
known,  her  every  step  would  be  reported  and  com- 
mented upon  in  the  newspapers,  and  I thought  it 
was  not  to  her  interest  at  this  time  to  become  the 
subject  of  much  publicity. 

Another  reason  why  I desired  her  Majesty  should 
not  go  to  Hastings  was  the  fact  that  the  words 
“ Marine  Hotel,”  the  name  of  the  house  where  the 
Prince  had  taken  rooms,  suggested  to  my  mind  a 
kind  of  sailors’  boarding-house,  or  hotel  of  the  second 
class.  For  this  thought  I beg  the  pardon  of  the 
most  excellent  people  who  kept  the  hotel,  which 
proved  to  be  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  who 
treated  the  Prince,  as  well  as  the  Empress  and 
myself  with  the  greatest  kindness  from  the  moment 
of  our  arrival  until  our  departure. 

Then  again,  before  we  left  Brighton  I knew 
nothing  of  Hastings,  never  having  been  there  ; but 
I had  heard  that  in  St.  Leonard’s  there  was  a large 
and  well-known  hotel,  which  I thought  would  be  a 
place  where  her  Majesty  could  meet  her  son  very 
properly  and  conveniently.  Being  nevertheless  afraid 
that  I should  meet  with  objections  from  her  Majesty 
were  I to  advise  her  not  to  go  on  to  Hastings,  I 
kept  my  own  counsel,  and,  without  her  knowledge, 
took  tickets  only  as  far  as  St.  Leonard’s.  This 
device  proved,  however,  to  be  in  vain,  for  her 
Majesty,  on  getting  out  of  the  train,  inquired  at 
once,  “ Is  my  son  here?  ” 

“ No — n-not  exactly  here,”  I stammered  out, 
“ b-but  quite  near — at — at  the  next  station.  As 
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soon  as  we  have  secured  rooms  at  the  hotel  I will 
go  there  and  bring  him  over.” 

Of  this  the  Empress  would  not  hear.  And 
although  I stated  to  her  my  apprehensions  with 
respect  to  the  comments  of  the  Press,  and  my 
doubts  as  to  the  respectability  of  the  Marine  Hotel, 
and  finally  drew’  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  until  next  morning  for  a 
meeting,  as  the  evening  was  advanced  and  she  was 
much  fatigued,  her  Majesty  was  so  anxious  to  see 
the  Prince  that  she  would  not  listen  to  my  re- 
monstrances, and  insisted  upon  going  by  the  very 
next  train  to  Hastings.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found 
that  this  train  would  leave  within  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  not  knowing  Hastings  was  so  near  St.  Leonard’s 
that  we  could  easily  have  driven  there  in  a cab,  we 
walked  up  and  down  the  platform  to  pass  away  the 
time.  The  twenty-five  minutes  which  we  had  to 
wait  seemed  a century,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Empress, 
she  was  in  such  haste,  so  nervously  impatient,  to  see 
her  son.  And  Madame  Lebreton  and  I were  greatly 
relieved,  for  her  Majesty’s  sake,  when  the  train  that 
was  to  take  us  on  entered  the  station. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  when  we  arrived  at 
Hastings.  Leaving  the  ladies  in  the  Havelock 
Hotel,  near  the  railway  station,  I went  myself  to 
the  Marine  Hotel,  where  the  Prince  Imperial  was 
staying.  When  I asked  the  person  in  the  office 
to  announce  me  to  his  Imperial  Highness,  I was 
told  that  I would  probably  not  be  able  to  see  the 
Prince  that  night,  since  it  was  already  late,  and  his 
Highness  had  wished  to  retire  early,  on  account  of 
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an  indisposition  from  which  he  had  suffered  during 
the  last  few  days.  “ If,  however,”  said  the  clerk, 
“you  choose  to  mount  the  stairs,  you  will  find  in 
the  drawing-room  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Prince, 
who  no  doubt  can  give  you  information  about  him.” 
Hearing  this,  I went  up  to  this  room,  and  when  the 
door  was  opened,  I saw  his  Highness,  surrounded 
by  several  gentlemen  who  had  come  with  him  from 
the  Continent.  As  soon  as  the  Prince  saw  me,  he 
stepped  quickly  towards  me,  and  exclaimed  : “ Have 
you  any  news  of  my  mother?  Where  is  she? 
Nobody  can  tell  me  whether  she  is  still  in  Paris, 
or  whether  she  has  left  France.  It  is  now  four 
days  that  no  one  has  known  what  has  become  of 
her.  And  I am  so  anxious ! Do  tell  me  if  you 
have  heard  anything  about  her ! ” 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Prince  spoke,  scarcely 
waiting  for  an  answer,  indicated  very  clearly  his 
deep  concern  for  his  mother’s  safety,  the  warmth 
of  his  affection  for  her,  and  that  now  she  was  the 
principal  subject  of  his  thought. 

“ Oh,”  I replied,  as  soon  as  I had  a chance  to 
speak,  “ I am  sure  your  mother  is  safe.  She  is  not 
in  France  ; and  I have  just  heard  she  is  in  England, 
having  reached  here  some  time  to-day.” 

“ But  where  did  she  land  ? Where  is  she  now  ? ” 

“ With  friends,  I understand,  under  whose  pro- 
tection she  left  Paris.  If  your  Highness  will  wait 
a little  while,  I will  make  further  inquiries,  and 
perhaps,  on  my  return,  I shall  be  able  to  inform 
you  positively  where  your  mother  now  is.” 

The  Prince,  as  soon  as  I held  out  to  him  the 
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hope  of  receiving  news  of  his  mother,  was  greatly 
delighted,  and  said  he  should  most  certainly  not 
retire  for  the  night  until  he  had  heard  what  I had 
to  report.  Promising  that  I would  not  keep  him 
waiting  long,  I left  the  Prince,  and  returned  to  the 
Empress  to  announce  to  her  that  I had  seen  her  son, 
and  to  arrange  with  her  a time  and  place  for  their 
meeting. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  that  I did 
not  at  once  tell  the  Prince  Imperial  the  whole  truth. 
It  was  because  I saw  from  the  manner  of  the  Prince, 
immediately  he  spoke  to  me,  that  to  do  so  would 
not  be  expedient.  He  was,  as  all  who  knew  him 
personally  are  aware,  of  a highly  sensitive  and 
emotional  nature.  He  was  then  only  fourteen  years 
old,  and,  after  his  father  had  become  a prisoner,  had 
been  hurried  through  Belgium  to  England,  and  from 
one  excitement  to  another,  without  rest  either  of 
body  or  mind,  until  his  nerves  were  in  a state 
of  extreme  tension.  I therefore  thought  it  prudent 
to  let  him,  at  first,  only  know  that  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  his  mother  was  safe,  and  to  prepare 
his  mind  for  the  reunion  with  her  by  suggesting  to 
him  that  such  a meeting  might  be  expected  very  soon. 

On  my  way  back  I was  still  thinking  how  I could 
induce  the  Empress  to  receive  her  son  at  her  own 
hotel,  for  I believed  this  to  be  the  better  plan,  for 
reasons  which  I have  stated  above ; but  as  soon 
as  I found  myself  once  more  in  the  presence  of 
her  Majesty,  I saw  that  no  reason  I could  give 
for  a postponement  of  the  meeting  would  find  favour 
with  her.  All  her  thought  seemed  entirely  engrossed 
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by  the  hopes  and  anticipations  of  this  meeting.  On 
entering  the  room,  I found  her  sitting  in  a chair  in 
exactly  the  same  position  in  which  I had  left  her,  with 
a little  satchel  in  her  hand,  and  waiting,  apparently 
ready  to  start  off  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  instant 
she  saw  me  she  sprang  up,  and,  rushing  towards  me, 
said  : 

“Tell  me,  have  you  seen  my  son?  Is  he  well? 
How  does  he  look?” 

These  and  similar  questions  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  As  soon  as  I had  informed 
her  Majesty  that  I had  seen  the  Prince  ; that,  with 
the  exception  of  a slight  cold,  he  seemed  to  be  in 
good  health  ; and  had  told  her  how  anxious  he  had 
been  to  receive  news  of  his  mother,  nothing  could 
keep  her  any  longer  in  the  room  ; and,  half  drawing 
me  with  her  to  the  door,  she  hurried  me  out  of  the 
house  and  into  the  street,  exclaiming  : “ Where  is  he  ? 
Let  me  go  to  him  at  once  ! ” 

Running  rather  than  walking  through  the  streets, 
we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  Marine  Hotel  ; 
and  in  a few  moments  we — the  Empress,  Madame 
Lebreton,  and  myself — stood  in  the  office  of  the 
building  which  I had  left  scarcely  half  an  hour  before. 
When  I announced  to  the  hotel  proprietor  that  we 
desired  to  see  the  Prince  Imperial,  he  looked  closely 
at  the  Empress,  and  taking  her,  as  he  afterward 
told  me,  on  account  of  her  having  put  the  cape  of 
her  waterproof  over  her  head,  for  a Sister  of  Charity, 
replied  that  it  was  too  late ; that  he  thought  the 
Prince  had  retired  to  his  room  and  did  not  wish 
to  see  any  one.  We  told  him  we  did  not  think  so  ; 
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that,  in  any  event,  we  would  go  upstairs  and  see. 
But  having  reached  the  top  of  the  staircase,  an 
English  valet-de-chambre,  who  had  evidently  heard 
our  conversation  or  guessed  our  intention,  barred 
our  way  with  the  words  : “ The  Prince  has  gone  to 
bed.  If  you  wish  to  see  him  you  will  have  to  come 
another  day.” 

During  my  brief  interview  with  the  Prince  I had 
observed  that  folding-doors  separated  the  drawing- 
room from  another  room,  which  was  probably,  as 
I thought,  in  the  private  suite  of  his  Highness. 
While  the  valet  was  still  talking,  I saw  there  was 
an  entrance  from  the  corridor  where  we  stood  into 
this  room.  Pushing  by  him,  without  speaking  another 
word,  I opened  the  door,  and  seeing  at  a glance  that 
the  room  was  occupied  by  the  Prince,  hurried  her 
Majesty  and  Madame  Lebreton  into  it,  and  leaving 
them,  walked  into  the  drawing-room  where  the  Prince 
was  standing. 

Upon  encountering  his  inquiring  look,  I simply 
pointed  to  the  door  through  which  I had  entered. 
He  understood  me,  and  in  another  moment  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother. 

What  a moment  in  the  history  of  these  two 
persons ! This  noble  woman,  who  had  kept  up  so 
bravely  during  the  most  trying  hours  of  her  flight, 
could  restrain  her  emotion  no  longer.  The  tears  of 
joy  flowed  abundantly,  and  her  lips  murmured  words 
of  thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  preserved  to  her 
that  son  who  had  been  her  pride  and  delight,  and 
the  sight  of  whom  now  caused  her  to  forget  all 
she  had  lost  and  all  she  had  suffered. 
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But  was  the  past  quite  forgotten  at  this  meeting? 
Had  really  all  remembrance  of  those  days  of  splendour 
and  triumph  vanished  from  her  memory  ? 

No,  indeed,  the  past  could  not  have  been  forgotten 
by  her ; for  although  joy  and  gratitude  filled  her 
heart,  as  she  pressed  her  child  to  her  breast,  this 
joy  was  mingled  with  sorrow.  What  pictures  must 
have  flashed  across  her  mind,  what  thoughts  have 
disturbed  her  soul  ? — the  memory  of  her  happy 
childhood  ; her  brilliant  womanhood  ; the  realisation 
of  her  most  daring  wishes  ; her  son,  the  heir  to  the 
glory  and  the  throne  of  Napoleon ; and,  at  last, 
the  downfall  that  came  like  a thunderbolt  from  a 
serene  sky,  annihilating  all  the  splendour  which  for 
so  many  years  had  surrounded  her,  and  leaving  her 
a homeless,  helpless  woman,  with  her  son,  both 
fugitives  in  a foreign  land. 

However  inarticulate  her  thoughts,  she  must  have 
been  vividly  impressed  by  her  immediate  surroundings, 
and  felt  their  deep  significance,  as  she  stood  before  me, 
embracing  her  son  with  tears  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  her 
eyes.  The  Prince,  unable  to  control  his  emotion, 
sobbed  as  he  rested  in  his  mother’s  arms,  and  in 
broken  sentences  told  how  he  had  grieved  for  her, 
and  how  rejoiced  he  was  to  be  with  her  again  once 
more. 

The  spontaneous  and  impulsive  manifestations  of 
maternal  and  filial  affection,  of  which  I was  a witness 
on  this  occasion,  were,  under  the  special  circumstances, 
extremely  touching,  and  I stepped  out  of  the  room, 
overcome  by  a feeling  of  sympathy  and  profound  pity, 
leaving  mother  and  son  to  themselves,  alone.  And 
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what  a meeting ! She,  who  only  a few  days  before 
was  the  most  exalted,  the  most  envied  sovereign  in 
Europe,  now  deserted  by  all  who  had  been  proud  to 
obtain  a glance  from  her  eye  or  a word  from  her  lips, 
is  unable  to  offer  to  her  child,  whose  Imperial  heritage 
has  vanished,  anything  but  Love — the  imperishable 
love  of  a mother.  What  a drama ! And  yet  what  a 
triumph ! For  the  glory  of  the  world  passeth  away, 
and  love  endureth  for  ever. 

After  a while  the  Prince  Imperial  came  to  me  and 
expressed  in  the  warmest  terms  his  thanks  for  my 
having  restored  his  mother  to  him — for  he  had  now 
learned  from  her  that  it  was  to  me  that  she  had  gone 
for  protection  when  she  found  herself  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  alone  and  helpless,  and  that  I had  brought  her 
in  safety  to  England.  It  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  from 
his  bright  and  happy  face,  that  the  loss  of  an  Empire 
had  troubled  him  much  less  than  his  anxiety  for  her 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  of  whose  fate  he  had  so 
long  been  kept  in  ignorance.  And  those  must  have 
been  bitter  hours  for  the  heir  to  the  French  Empire — 
his  father  a prisoner  in  the  enemy’s  country,  his  mother 
probably  at  the  mercy  of  a mob,  perhaps  already  a 
victim,  while  he  himself  was  fleeing  for  safety  to  a 
foreign  shore,  and  vainly  trying  to  ascertain  what 
had  taken  place  since  he  had  left  the  headquarters 
of  the  French  army  ! 

But  here,  at  Hastings,  mother  and  son  were  re- 
united, and  the  first  ray  of  sunlight  pierced  the 
darkness  which  for  many  days  had  covered  the 
destiny  of  the  Imperial  family. 
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Before  the  Empress  had  met  her  son,  it  was  agreed 
between  us  that  she  should  return  to  Brighton  after 
their  meeting ; but  this  plan,  very  naturally,  was  not 
executed.  Mother  and  son  had  no  wish  to  separate 
after  they  had  found  each  other.  On  this  account 
former  plans  were  changed,  and  the  Empress  and  the 
Prince  Imperial  remained  together  in  Hastings. 

It  was  at  a rather  late  hour  that  I left  the  Marine 
Hotel  and  returned  to  the  Havelock  Hotel,  where  we 
had  temporarily  stopped  on  arriving  at  Hastings.  On 
the  following  morning,  when  I went  to  the  Marine 
Hotel  to  learn  the  Empress’  wishes,  to  my  great 
regret  I found  her  confined  to  her  bed  from  exhaus- 
tion, and  suffering  also  from  a severe  cold.  Her 
Majesty  had  already  a slight  cold  when  she  came  to 
my  house  on  September  4th,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  her  exposure  on  our  journey  through  France,  and 
during  the  rough  night  on  the  Channel,  had  aggra- 
vated it.  Besides,  the  continued  excitement  and  loss 
of  sleep,  and  the  anxiety  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected for  many  days,  and  weeks  even,  were  too  much 
for  human  strength  to  support ; and  although  she  had 
kept  up  bravely  under  the  most  severe  trials,  and  had 
not  given  way  while  she  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  son,  now  that  this  most  fervent  wish  of  her 
heart  had  been  realised,  a reaction  followed,  which 
kept  her  in  her  room  for  several  days. 

Her  Majesty’s  arrival  in  England  was  now  publicly 
announced,  and  friends  began  to  gather  about  her — 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Mouchy,  M.  de  Lavalette, 
the  Princess  Murat,  and  others.  But  the  situation  in 
France,  which  grew  more  serious  from  day  to  day, 
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made  it  probable  that  her  Majesty’s  sojourn  in  England 
would  last  for  weeks,  perhaps  for  months;  and  possibly 
the  thought  may  have  already  occurred  to  her  that 
England  might  become  her  permanent  home.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  Hastings  was  not  at  this 
time  a desirable  place  of  residence  for  the  Empress. 
I here  were  too  many  people  coming  and  going,  and 
it  was  also  the  rendezvous  of  too  much  fashion  and 
too  much  curiosity.  The  Empress  very  soon  began 
to  be  annoyed,  and  she  expressed  to  me  a wish  that 
I would  obtain  for  her,  as  quickly  as  possible,  a suit- 
able residence,  where  she  might  feel  that  she  had  some 
personal  freedom,  and  where  she  could  conveniently 
receive  her  friends. 

On  Sunday,  the  iith,  I received  a telegram  from 
Mrs.  Evans,  to  whom  I had  reported  our  arrival  at 
Ryde  soon  after  we  landed  there.  In  this  telegram 
she  informed  me  that  she,  in  company  with  Dr. 
and  Miss  Sharpless,  old  friends  from  Philadelphia, 
who  had  been  with  us  at  the  Hotel  du  Casino  in 
Deauville,  would,  coming  by  way  of  Dieppe,  arrive 
at  Newhaven  on  Wednesday  morning,  September 
14th.  And  there  I went  to  meet  her.  The  boat 
came  in  several  hours  behind  time,  after  a terribly 
rough  passage.  It  was  crowded  with  refugees,  men, 
women,  and  children  all  huddled  together,  everybody 
sick,  large  numbers  on  deck,  drenched  and  looking 
utterly  miserable.  My  poor  wife  had  been  “ dread- 
fully ill,”  but  quickly  recovered  on  coming  ashore. 
She  accompanied  me  to  Hastings,  where  we  took 
rooms  at  the  Albion  Hotel. 

As  soon  as  we  were  settled  there  we  made  excur- 
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sions  into  the  country  almost  every  day,  visiting  the 
villas  which  were  to  let,  and  trying  to  obtain  a suitable 
residence  for  the  Empress.  I had,  when  this  matter 
was  first  mentioned  to  me,  entered  into  correspondence 
with  a number  of  house-agents  ; and  a residence  in 
Torquay,  which  I visited,  I found  very  attractive. 
Indeed,  I was  so  convinced  it  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  as  a temporary  home  for  the  Empress,  that 
I engaged  to  take  it,  conditionally.  I was,  however, 
obliged  to  cancel  the  arrangement  which  I had  made, 
her  Majesty  having  expressed  to  me  a desire  to  live 
not  far  from  London,  as  a matter  of  convenience  to 
the  friends  who  might  wish  to  visit  her ; because,  she 
said,  “ I wish  to  save  them  a long  journey,  and  to 
many  of  them,  also,  the  expense  of  going  to  a place 
so  far  from  France  might  be  embarrassing.” 

This  generous  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
Empress  is  in  very  striking  contrast  with  the 
behaviour  of  many  of  those  in  whose  friendship  at 
that  time  she  still  believed.  The  years  have  come 
and  gone,  but  they  have  never  thought  it  their  duty 
or  found  it  convenient  to  visit  their  exiled  sovereign, 
who  always  felt  so  kindly  towards  them. 

One  humble,  simple  friend,  however,  did  not 
hesitate  to  go  to  Hastings  as  soon  as  she  heard  that 
her  former  mistress  and  the  Prince  Imperial  had 
arrived  there.  This  person  was  Miss  Shaw,  the 
faithful  nurse  of  the  young  Prince — “ Nana,”  as  he, 
when  a child,  used  to  call  her.  She  had  remained  in 
the  Tuileries  as  long  as  she  had  been  permitted  to  do 
so,  and  then  she  left  for  England ; for,  although  she 
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had  no  idea  of  what  had  become  of  the  Empress  or 
the  Prince,  she  nevertheless  felt  sure  she  should  find 
his  Imperial  Highness  in  that  country.  To  her  great 
joy,  on  arriving  at  Dover  she  heard  that  the  Prince, 
with  Count  Clary,  had  passed  through  Dover,  coming 
from  Belgium.  On  inquiring,  she  was  informed  he 
had  gone  to  Hastings.  Immediately  she  hastened  to 
this  place,  and  thus,  as  early  as  the  ioth,  she  was  able 
to  see  again  “ her  boy,”  as  she  always  called  the 

Prince,  her  affection  for  whom  absorbed  her  whole 
soul. 

^ This  faithful  woman  had  been  sent  to  Paris  by  Sir 
Charles  Locock,  after  the  Empress’  confinement,  at 
the  special  request  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  ; and  her  tender  love  for  the  Imperial 
child,  and  her  unalterable  devotion  to  the  Imperial 
family,  had  fully  justified  the  recommendations  which 
had  been  given  her.  From  the  moment  she  entered 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  until  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  all  her  energy,  her  whole  life,  was 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  boy  who  had  been 
confided  to  her  care.  She  had  in  a short  time  gained 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
who  wished  her  to  remain  as  a guardian  of  the  Prince 
in  the  palace  when  her  duties  as  nurse  were  no  longer 
required. 

She  not  only  had  a care  for  the  bodily  welfare  of 
her  trust,  but  she  tried  to  instil  into  the  heart  of  the 
boy  all  the  noble  principles  which  are  needed  by  one 
who  is  to  become  the  ruler  of  a great  nation  ; and  she 
had  also  made  it  her  duty  to  watch  over  the  health  of 
his  soul.  She  had  strictly  kept  him  to  the  observance 
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of  his  religious  duties,  which  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  she,  being  a Protestant,  had  charge  of  a child 
brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  And  while  it  was 
easy  for  her  to  develop  in  the  open  and  impression- 
able mind  of  the  young  Prince  a clear  and  abiding 
sense  of  right  and  of  wrong,  she  did  not  fail  to 
cultivate  in  him  that  reverence  and  respect  for  truth, 
and  for  law,  which  she  herself  felt  as  the  result  of  her 
own  English  education. 

When  this  excellent  woman,  who  had  always  had  an 
important  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Imperial  family, 
if  anything  regarding  the  future  of  the  Prince  was  to 
be  decided,  heard  the  sad  news  of  the  premature  death 
of  the  young  soldier  in  Zululand,  she  said  to  me : 
“He  was  too  good  for  this  world.  God  has  saved 
him  from  severer  trials,  and  I shall  soon  go  to  him.” 

Her  apprehension  proved  to  have  been  correct. 
The  faithful  nurse  only  outlived  her  foster-child  by 
three  years.  She  died  in  1882. 

Besides  Miss  Shaw  and  the  persons  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned,  there  came  to  Hastings  very  few 
visitors.  Those  courtiers  who  had  formerly  been 
daily  guests  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  did  not 
come  over  to  England  until  much  later,  after  her 
Majesty  had  taken  up  her  residence  at  Chislehurst. 

Camden  Place,  Chislehurst,  which  afterward  became 
so  well  known  as  the  home  of  the  Imperial  family, 
I discovered  by  a fortunate  accident,  after  searching 
many  days  in  vain  for  a residence  for  the  Empress  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Although  I had  seen 
a considerable  number  of  fine  houses,  scarcely  one  of 
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them  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  suitable  or 
desirable,  either  on  account  of  the  locality  or  the 
accommodations,  or  on  account  of  the  conditions  which 
the  landlord  wanted  to  impose  upon  the  tenant,  and 
occasionally  these  were  even  embarrassing,  as,  for 
example,  when  letters  were  addressed  to  me  by 
gentlemen  placing  at  her  Majesty’s  disposal  their 
houses  and  villas,  free  of  every  charge.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  these  offers  were  most  decidedly 
but  courteously  refused  by  the  Empress. 

In  a conversation  which  I once  had  with  the 
Emperor,  he  told  me  that  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
days  during  his  long  sojourn  in  England  had  been 
passed  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  praised  the  beautiful 
scenery,  and  spoke  of  the  magnificent  trees  which  he 
had  seen  there,  and  manifested  a strong  predilection 
for  the  place.  The  remembrance  of  this  conversation 
induced  me  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  find  a residence 
for  the  Imperial  family  at  Tunbridge  Wells  ; for  we 
all  hoped  that  the  Emperor  would  soon  be  permitted 
by  the  Prussian  Government  to  leave  Wilhelmshohe 
and  rejoin  his  wife  and  son  in  England. 

I consequently  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  a place  there  which  I thought 
would  probably  meet  all  the  immediate  requirements 
of  the  Imperial  household  ; but  just  before  speaking  to 
the  owner  upon  the  subject,  a gentleman  mentioned  to 
me  Camden  Place,  at  Chislehurst.  He  described  it  as 
a large  and  beautiful  country  seat,  close  to  London 
and  yet  secluded,  saying  it  was  just  what  I wanted, 
but  that,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  to  let.  Believing 
from  the  description  he  gave  me  that  the  place  was 
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really  a very  desirable  one,  and  not  allowing  his  last 
remark  to  deter  me — after  having  heard  that  Chisle- 
hurst  was  so  near  London  that  it  could  be  reached  in 
twenty  minutes  from  Charing  Cross  station — Mrs. 
Evans  and  I took  tickets  for  this  place. 

On  arriving  at  Chislehurst  station  I hailed  the  first 
conveyance  I saw,  and  a few  minutes  later  we  halted 
at  the  gate  in  front  of  Camden  Place.  At  the  entrance, 
Mrs.  Taylor,  the  lodge-keeper,  received  us,  and  I asked 
her  a few  questions  about  the  house.  She  replied  that 
Camden  Place  could  not  be  rented,  and  expressed 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  could  be  visited.  Hearing  me, 
however,  speak  a few  words  in  French  to  Mrs.  Evans, 
she  seemed  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  exclaimed  : 

“ Oh,  if  you  speak  French  you  may  perhaps  be 
admitted  into  the  house.  There  is  a gentleman  living 
here — Mr.  Foder — who  also  speaks  French,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  see  him  I will  go  and  call  him.” 

With  these  words,  after  inviting  us  to  come  into  the 
lodge,  the  lodge-keeper  hastened  to  the  house,  and 
before  long  returned  in  company  with  a man  who 
informed  us  that  he  had  charge  of  the  property,  which 
belonged  to  a Mr.  Strode.  After  we  had  conversed 
for  a few  moments,  he  very  kindly  offered  to  show  us 
over  the  place — an  offer  we  gladly  accepted. 

The  house  was  a large,  well-constructed  building, 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  projecting  wings  in  front, 
surmounted  by  balustraded  parapets.  The  facade  was 
well  exposed  and  very  handsome.  The  house  was 
approached  by  a fine  sweep  of  roadway,  and  contained, 
as  I ascertained  on  inquiry,  several  large  living-rooms, 
twenty  or  more  bedrooms,  and  the  offices  for  a full 
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establishment.  The  stable  accommodation  also  was 
ample.  I saw  at  once  that  the  grounds  were  quite 
extensive,  and  handsomely  laid  out.  The  main  avenue 
from  the  gate  to  the  house  was  lined  with  elms  and 
beeches,  and  the  broad  stretches  of  well-kept  lawn  were 
broken  here  and  there  by  foliage  plants  and  beds  of 
flowers,  and  were  decorated  with  statuary ; while,  not 
far  from  the  house,  a massive  group  of  cedars  branched 
out  conspicuously  and  threw  into  relief  the  body  of  the 
building.  The  impression  produced  upon  us,  as  we 
passed  through  the  park,  was  extremely  pleasing  ; the 
colour  was  so  soft  and  yet  so  varied,  the  calm,  the 
restfulness,  so  complete,  that  the  place  seemed  to 
be  indeed  an  ideal  retreat  for  one  seeking  a surcease 
from  the  turmoil  and  trouble  of  the  world.  Upon 
entering  the  house,  we  were  surprised  to  find  in  it  so 
many  articles  of  French  manufacture.  The  long  hall 
lighted  by  a skylight,  the  large  drawing-room,  the  fine 
staircase  leading  to  the  floor  above,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  very  handsome  rooms,  with  the  furniture 
and  other  fittings,  gave  me  at  once  the  impression  of 
being  in  a veritable  French  chateau.  I was  con- 
sequently not  surprised  when  I was  told  that  some  of 
the  furniture  came  from  the  Chateau  of  Bercy  ; but  it 
was  certainly  remarkable,  as  was  discovered  some 
time  afterward,  that  several  of  the  pieces  of  carved 
mahogany  in  the  dining-room  were  exactly  similar  to 
a number  that,  on  the  demolition  of  this  chateau,  had 
been  purchased  by  the  Empress  at  the  same  auction 
sale  of  the  woodwork  and  other  fixtures,  and  had  been 
placed  in  the  residence  she  had  built  in  Paris  for  her 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Albe.  Moreover,  the  building 
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was  beautifully  situated  ; in  a word,  it  seemed  to  me 
more  attractive  than  any  I had  visited  during  the 
previous  days,  and  pleased  me  greatly.  I therefore, 
observing  the  excellent  French  taste  with  which 
Camden  House  was  furnished,  remarked  to  Mr.  Foder 
that  it  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  see  myself  again, 
so  to  say,  in  a French  intdrieur.  Then,  leading  the 
conversation  to  France  itself,  and  speaking  of  the 
misfortunes  which  had  so  recently  befallen  that  nation, 
and  of  the  sad  consequences  which  they  must  have,  not 
only  for  that  beautiful  land  but  also  for  many  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  especially  for  the  Imperial  family,  I 
at  last  said  it  was  for  this  family,  some  of  whose 
members  were  then  in  England,  that  I was  seeking  a 
residence.  The  conversation  which  followed  led  in  a 
few  moments  to  the  plain  statement  that  our  object  in 
coming  here  was  to  inquire  if  Camden  Place  could 
possibly  be  obtained  for  her  Majesty  the  Empress  of 
the  French.  When  Mr.  Foder  heard  this,  he  told  me 
that  although  Camden  Place  was  not  to  be  leased,  he 
believed  that  Mr.  Strode,  whose  French  sympathies 
were  very  strong,  and  who  had  often  spoken  with  ad- 
miration of  the  Imperial  family,  would  gladly  place 
his  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empress  and  her 
son,  without  asking  any  remuneration  for  it. 

To  this  remark  I replied  that  many  such  offers  had 
already  been  made  and  refused  ; but  that,  if  the  house 
could  be  rented,  I would  like  to  engage  it,  as  I con- 
sidered it  the  most  suitable  of  all  I had  seen,  and  was 
sure  her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  with  my  choice,  not 
only  because  the  house  was  conveniently  near  London, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  extent  and  disposition  of 
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the  grounds  about  it,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior,  which  even  to  its  furnishing  was  French  ; 
besides,  Camden  Place  was  near  a Catholic  church, 
and  this,  I knew,  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
Empress,  who  always  faithfully  attended  the  services 
of  her  Church,  wherever  and  whenever  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  do  so. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Foder  kindly  proposed  to  go  to 
London  by  the  next  train,  to  state  the  case  to 
Mr.  Strode,  whom  he  said  he  was  sure  to  find  at  the 
Garrick  Club  that  night.  This  proposal  I accepted 
with  thanks,  and  after  leaving  my  address,  Mrs.  Evans 
and  I returned  to  Hastings. 

The  next  day,  September  22nd,  I again  took  Mrs. 
Evans  to  Chislehurst  to  see  the  house  in  question. 
We  examined  it  very  thoroughly.  My  wife  thought 
it  really  “palatial,”  and  the  situation  “ exquisite,”  so 
calm  and  restful  were  the  surroundings.  We  after- 
ward went  on  together  to  London,  where  we  lunched 
with  Mr.  Strode. 

At  a late  hour  the  same  evening  I received  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Foder,  making  an  appointment 
with  me  to  meet  him  at  Chislehurst  the  following 
morning ; and  upon  arriving  at  Camden  Place  the 
next  day  at  the  appointed  hour,  we  heard  that  Mr. 
Strode,  who  had  been  obliged  to  remain  in  London, 
had  consented  to  let  his  property  to  her  Majesty. 

This  was  welcome  news,  not  only  to  me  but  to 
Madame  Lebreton  and  Mademoiselle  d’Albe,  the 
Empress’  niece,  who,  having  come  up  that  morning 
from  Hastings  to  visit  the  place,  had  both  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  house  and  the  situation.  We  there- 
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fore — Mr.  Foder  and  I — at  once  drew  up  a lease  by 
which  Camden  Place  was  to  be  rented  for  a given 
time,  at  a given  rate,  and  on  terms  entirely  satisfactory 
to  all  parties. 

A few  weeks  later,  on  my  last  visit  to  Camden  Place 
before  leaving  for  the  Continent,  Mr.  Foder  took  me 
to  the  railway  station  in  a light  carriage,  which  was 
drawn  by  a very  fine  but  rather  unruly  horse.  We 
proceeded  at  a rapid  pace,  evidently  to  the  delight  of 
the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  one  could  not  deny  that 
the  animal  possessed  remarkable  qualities  and  was 
very  spirited ; but  its  gait  was  unsteady,  it  was 
apparently  imperfectly  broken,  and  it  had  an  eye  that 
indicated  a fiery  and  capricious  temperament.  Seeing 
that  Mr.  Foder  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  spirit  and 
action  of  the  animal,  and  thinking  he  might  desire  to 
have  the  horse  display  its  points  before  other  visitors, 
and  possibly  the  new  occupants  of  Camden  Place,  I 
said  to  him,  when  bidding  him  goodbye  : “ Mr.  Foder, 
I am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me  to  the 
station,  and  am  especially  thankful  that  I have  got 
here  safe  and  sound  ; but  you  will  do  me  a favour  by 
promising  me  not  to  offer  your  horse  either  to  her 
Majesty  or  to  the  Prince  Imperial,  for  I fear  some 
accident  might  happen.” 

“The  horse  is  high-spirited,  but  perfectly  safe,”  he 
replied;  “nevertheless,  I will  make  the  promise  you 
desire,  to  remove  your  apprehensions,  which  I assure 
you  are  quite  groundless.” 

Not  long  after,  the  intelligence  reached  me  that, 
while  being  driven  one  day  to  the  station,  this  horse 
became  uncontrollable,  and,  dashing  down  the  road, 
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rail  against  a tree  and  upset  the  carriage,  throwing 
Mr.  Foder  to  the  ground  and  killing  him  on  the  spot. 

“ Oh  ! ” I then  said  to  myself,  “ it  was  perhaps  well 
that  I obtained  that  promise.  How  easily  her  Majesty 
or  the  young  Prince  might  have  met  with  a similar 
fate  ! ” 

Alas,  no  word  of  caution  could  break  the  spell  of 
fate  that  rested  upon  Camden  Place ! 

Going  on  to  Hastings,  I went  to  the  Empress,  who 
had  given  me  full  power  to  settle  matters  with  Mr. 
Strode,  and  had  consented  to  endorse  all  my  arrange- 
ments without  personally  inspecting  the  property,  and 
I informed  her  that  I had  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  landlord  of  Camden  Place,  and  that  a new  home 
was  ready  for  her. 

Her  Majesty  received  this  announcement  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  told  me  that  she  would  like 
to  leave  for  her  new  residence  as  early  as  possible. 
Having  spoken  to  the  station-master  of  her  Majesty’s 
intentions,  the  next  morning  a message  from  the  rail- 
way office  arrived  at  the  Marine  Hotel,  announcing 
that  orders  had  been  received  from  London  to  place  a 
special  train  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empress  and  those 
who  should  accompany  her  to  Chislehurst. 

Her  Majesty,  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  told  me  of  this 
communication,  and  said  she  could  not  accept  the  offer, 
and  asked  me  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  officials 
that  she  preferred  to  make  use  of  the  ordinary 
passenger  train  in  the  afternoon.  I stated  the 
Empress’  choice  to  the  station-master,  only  requesting 
him,  as  a small  favour,  that,  after  all  the  passengers 
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had  taken  their  seats,  and  after  the  doors  of  the 
carriages  had  been  closed,  the  train  should  remain 
for  a few  minutes  in  the  station  and  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Empress  and  the  persons  accompanying  her. 

This  favour  was  kindly  granted,  and  enabled  her 
Majesty  at  the  moment  of  her  departure  to  take  her 
seat  without  being  annoyed  by  the  curiosity  of  the 
passengers. 

When  our  party,  which  consisted  of  the  Empress, 
the  Prince  Imperial,  Mademoiselle  d’Albe,  Madame 
Lebreton,  two  gentlemen  who  had  come  with  the 
Prince  Imperial  from  the  Continent,  and  myself, 
arrived  at  Chislehurst,  we  found  at  the  station,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  which  I had  given  the  day 
previous,  two  “ four-wheelers  ” in  readiness  for  us  ; 
and,  by  the  tact  and  kindness  of  the  station-master 
of  the  place,  these  vehicles  were  placed  at  the  side 
opposite  the  one  from  which  the  passengers  usually 
alight ; so  that  we  were  able  to  enter  our  carriages 
without  having  to  pass  through  the  waiting-room.  A 
few  moments  later  we  drove  up  to  Camden  Place,  the 
residence  which  the  Empress  took  possession  of  on 
Saturday,  September  24,  1870,  and  where  so  many 
memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the  Imperial  family 
afterward  happened. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  an  excellent  dinner  was 
served  in  the  large  and  very  elegant  dining-room, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  it. 
Nor  was  the  conversation  very  lively  or  engaging, 
as  might  well  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
and  we  all  retired  to  our  respective  rooms  at  an 
early  hour. 
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The  Empress,  on  the  first  night,  occupied  the  large 
front  room  on  the  second  floor,  directly  over  the 
drawing-room,  while  the  Prince  Imperial  slept  in  the 
room  which  later  became  the  Emperor’s  cabinet ; and 
I had  the  honour  of  occupying  the  chamber  which 
afterward  was  used  as  a study  by  the  Prince. 

I shall  always  retain  a vivid  remembrance  of  that 
first  night  in  the  new  residence  of  her  Majesty. 

I could  sleep  but  very  little.  The  chamber  was 
musty  and  chilly,  for  it  had  not  been  occupied  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  walls  were  full  of  moisture. 
Although  the  room  was  comfortably  furnished  and 
its  appearance  cheerful,  I felt  depressed  and  gloomy, 
and  realised  more  fully  than  I ever  had  before  the 
significance  of  the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
fortunes  of  her  Majesty.  This  was  quite  natural. 
The  narrow  quarters,  the  discomforts,  whatever  had 
previously  happened  to  us,  had  been  to  me  only  the 
incidents  of  a journey  ; while  with  our  arrival  at 
Chislehurst  a new  life  began  for  the  Empress,  and 
everything  suggested  a long  sojourn  here — in  fact, 
that  the  home  of  her  Majesty  was  to  be  no  more  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  but  at  Camden  Place. 

The  thought  of  this  was  sufficient  to  prevent  sleep 
from  coming  to  the  eyes  of  a friend  who  sympathised 
deeply  with  the  sovereign  on  whom  he  had  seen 
Fortune  lavish  her  most  splendid  gifts,  the  victim  now 
of  unparalleled  disaster,  but  with  a soul  rising  superior 
to  every  blow  of  Fate,  brave  and  great-hearted  still. 

I was  indeed  glad  when  the  morning  came  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  entering  through  the 
windows.  The  splendid  light  of  the  rising  sun  fills 
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the  heart  with  cheerful  thoughts,  and  a new  day  is 
like  the  opening  of  a new  chapter  in  our  fortunes. 
So  when  I looked  out  and  saw  the  glittering  shrub- 
bery and  the  sheen  of  the  grassy  lawn,  on  which  the 
dew  had  fallen  heavily  during  the  night,  I seemed  to 
feel  that  this  quiet,  beautiful  Sunday  morning  was  a 
harbinger  of  brighter  and  happier  days  for  the  mother 
who  had  at  last  found  a refuge  and  a home  for  herself 
and  her  son  on  English  soil. 

The  Empress  awoke  refreshed  by  repose,  lightsome 
of  heart,  with  a smiling  face,  and  full  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  having  shielded  her  from  danger,  and  full  of 
hope  in  the  future  of  her  son. 

Her  first  act  on  this  day  was  to  visit  the  church 
across  the  common  to  render  thanks  for  infinite 
mercies  and  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing.  We  all 
accompanied  her  and  the  Prince  Imperial  to  the  place 
where,  at  eleven  o’clock,  High  Mass  was  to  be  cele- 
brated. The  small  community  who  came  regularly 
to  this  service  had  already  taken  their  seats,  and 
there  was  no  place  reserved  for  us,  for  no  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Empress  had  reached  Monsignor 
Goddard,  the  clergyman,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Chisle- 
hurst.  We  went  into  the  church  by  the  back  entrance, 
and  finding  no  seat  unoccupied,  but  seeing  a few 
vacant  benches  without  backs,  took  our  places  on 
these.  And  so  the  Empress,  the  first  time  she 
attended  religious  service  at  Chislehurst,  sat  with 
the  poor  of  the  parish.  None  of  the  worshippers 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  presence  among  them  of 
so  illustrious  a personage. 

Times  change.  Visitors  at  the  little  chapel  at 
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Chislehurst — “St.  Mary’s  Church,”  as  it  is  called — 
have  since  often  seen  her  Majesty  in  the  place  of 
honour.  Many  persons  of  high  birth  visited  it  in 
after-years.  And  it  finally  gained  a gloomy  renown 
as  the  temporary  sepulchre  of  the  unfortunate 
Emperor  and  his  beloved  son. 

Camden  Place  took  its  name  from  Camden,  the 
antiquary,  who  lived  there  and  died  there.  It  was 
for  a time  the  property  of  Lord  Camden,  but  was 
afterward  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bonar,  a wealthy 
city  merchant,  and  was  subsequently  sold  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rowles,  of  Stratton  Street,  London.  After 
passing  through  the  hands  of  two  or  three  other 
persons,  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  N.  W.  J. 
Strode,  of  London,  the  present  owner. 

Camden  Place  has  had  a remarkable  history. 

I was  rather  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  to  learn, 
soon  after  taking  a lease  of  the  property,  that  while 
the  Rowles  family  were  living  here  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte  was  a frequent  visitor  to  the  house,  and 
that  the  place  was  well  known  to  him,  and  agreeably 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  memory  of  several 
charming  people  with  whom  he  was  intimate  during 
those  years  of  exile  in  England,  when,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  “was  so  happy  and  so  free.”  It  has  even 
been  said  that  the  Prince  so  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Emily  Rowles  that  they  were  for  a time  actually 
engaged  to  be  married.  This  much  is  certain : 
the  lady  having  afterward  married  the  Marquis 
Campana,  who  became  involved  in  serious  difficulties 
with  the  Papal  Government,  the  Prince,  who  had  now 
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become  Emperor,  gave  to  her  husband  his  powerful 
protection.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Camden 
Place  was  remembered  by  his  Majesty  then,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  as  the  scene  of  a romantic  attach- 
ment that  adds  interest  to  the  sad  story  of  his  own 
residence  at  Chislehurst. 

But  a shadow  passed  over  the  house  not  long  after 
its  occupancy  by  the  Rowles  family.  Mrs.  Rowles 
was  an  Italian,  a woman  of  wit,  great  beauty,  and 
distinction,  who  had  many  admirers,  and  many  mis- 
fortunes also.  While  living  in  Stratton  Street,  early 
in  her  married  life,  a brilliant  young  lawyer,  rising 
rapidly  in  his  profession,  became  so  infatuated  with 
this  lady  that  he  thought  he  could  not  live  without 
her,  and  so  destroyed  himself ; and  while  living  at 
Camden  Place,  Mr.  Rowles  for  some  reason  grew  so 
despondent  that  he,  it  would  seem,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  could  not  live  even  with  her,  and 
thereupon  he  killed  himself. 

A little  later,  as  part  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
house,  a story  was  told  me  that  shocked  me  greatly  at 
the  time,  and  left  a sinister  impression  upon  my  mind. 

On  the  morning  of  May  31,  1813,  the  owner  of 
Camden  Place,  Mr.  Bonar,  was  found  dead  upon  the 
floor  of  his  bedroom,  and  his  wife  dying  in  her  bed 
near  by.  Each  had  apparently  been  beaten  to  death 
with  some  heavy  instrument.  Their  skulls  were 
crushed,  their  bodies  horribly  bruised  and  mangled, 
and  they  lay  weltering  in  their  blood.  It  was  evident, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  room,  the  furniture,  and 
the  clothing  of  Mr.  Bonar,  who  was  a very  strong 
man,  that  the  murderer  had  accomplished  his  purpose 
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only  after  a terrible  struggle.  Not  a servant  in  the 
house  had  heard  a sound  ; not  an  article  of  value  had 
been  removed  ; the  Bonars  were  not  known  to  have 
an  enemy  in  the  world.  Who  could  have  committed 
the  murder,  and  the  motive  that  prompted  it,  were 
alike  mysteries.  One  or  two  arrests  were  made,  but 
alibis  were  successfully  proved.  Finally  suspicion  fell 
on  a footman  employed  by  the  family,  who  bore  an 
excellent  reputation.  When  brought  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  man — Nicholson  by  name — at  first  denied, 
but  afterward  confessed  his  guilt.  When  asked  why 
he  had  killed  his  employers,  his  answer  was  that  he 
bore  them  no  ill-will ; that  the  idea  of  robbing-  them 
never  entered  his  mind  ; but  that  on  waking  up  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  seized  with  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  kill  his  master  and  mistress  ; 
and  that,  winding  a sheet  about  him  as  a disguise,  and 
taking  a heavy  iron  poker  which  was  lying  by  the 
grate,  he  went  upstairs  to  the  large  sleeping-room 
occupied  by  the  Bonars,  entered  it,  and  having  first 
struck  Mrs.  Bonar  a powerful  blow  on  the  head, 
aimed  another  at  Mr.  Bonar,  who  immediately  sprang 
up  and  grappled  with  him.  After  a desperate  struggle 
that  lasted  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  Mr.  Bonar  fell 
exhausted;  and  “having  beaten  him  over  the  head 
with  the  poker,  I left  him,”  he  said,  “groaning  on  the 
floor.” 

Nicholson  was  tried  at  the  Maidstone  Assizes  for 
petty  treason , the  indictment  curiously  averring  that 
he,  being  a servant,  had  traitorously  murdered  his 
master  and  mistress.  His  condemnation  and  execution 
followed  as  a matter  of  course. 
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When  the  rope  was  round  his  neck,  as  he  stood  on 
the  scaffold,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say. 
Clasping  his  shackled  hands  together  as  closely  as 
he  could,  his  last  words  were,  “As  God  is  in  heaven, 
it  was  a momentary  thought,  as  I have  declared 

before ” and  before  he  could  speak  another  word, 

the  drop  fell. 

A curious  detail  remains  to  be  told.  A son  of  Mr. 
Bonar,  upon  whom  at  first  suspicion  fell,  becoming 
almost  insane  in  consequence  of  this  shocking  murder, 
and  of  the  fact  that  any  one  could  for  a moment 
suppose  him  to  be  a parricide,  passed  most  of  his  time 
in  the  cemetery  at  the  grave  of  his  parents.  Here  he 
caused  a costly  tomb  to  be  erected  ; and  directing  in 
his  will  that  his  own  body  should  be  laid  by  the  side 
of  his  parents,  had  cut  in  the  stone  the  words,  “ It  is 
I ; be  not  afraid.” 

As  often  happens,  the  facts  are  forgotten  and  the 
fiction  survives  in  legend.  So,  in  this  case,  the 
imaginary  crime,  the  fancied  guilt  of  the  unhappy 
son  hovers  about  this  enigmatical,  if  scriptural, 
inscription. 

The  Prince  Imperial,  whose  curiosity  was  moved  by 
it  when  he  first  saw  it,  seemed  to  doubt  whether  it 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  confession  of  a parricide, 
who  had  used  the  phrase  the  better  to  effect  his 
purpose  ; or  as  the  utterance  of  a compassionate  son 
who  feared  lest  the  reopening  of  the  tomb  to  receive 
his  body  might  alarm  his  beloved  in  their  last  repose. 
And  he  often  put  this  question  to  his  companions  as  a 
conundrum. 

But  on  the  floor  of  the  principal  bedroom — the  one 
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occupied  by  the  Empress — and  on  the  handsome 
stairway  of  Camden  Place,  dark  stains  and  the  prints 
of  bloody  feet  long  remained,  the  ghastly  witnesses  of 
a crime,  to  haunt  the  mind  with  ghostly  figures  in  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night ; and  a presage,  as  it  were, 
of  events  to  come  sixty  or  more  years  later,  when  two 
other  dead  bodies  were  to  lie  in  the  same  house — 
those  of  a father  and  his  son,  each  also  the  victim  of 
a tragedy. 

For  two  or  three  weeks,  affairs  relating  principally 
to  the  establishment  of  her  Majesty  in  her  new  home 
kept  me  at  Chislehurst,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. I saw  the  Empress  daily,  and  was  surprised  to 
observe  how  rapidly  she  recovered  her  health  and 
spirits,  and  adjusted  herself  to  her  new  surroundings  ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  far  from 
being  free  from  much  personal  anxiety  and  very 
grave  political  responsibilities.  But  one  of  her  most 
characteristic  traits  has  always  been  her  power  to  put 
aside  the  subjects  she  no  longer  cares  to  think  about, 
and  to  give  herself  up  freely  and  fully  to  the  im- 
pressions and  suggestions  of  the  present  moment. 
The  conversations  I had  with  her  generally  related  to 
non-political  affairs.  But  however  commonplace  the 
subject-matter  might  chance  to  be,  I observed  with 
great  pleasure  that  it  was  now  almost  sure  to  be  made 
the  occasion  of  some  original  comment,  or  of  some 
bright  sally  that  brought  a smile  to  the  lips  of  those 
who  heard  it,  and  to  which  the  laughter  in  her  own 
eyes  was  the  sympathetic  and  charming  response — in 
a word,  that  her  Majesty  was  herself  again.  And  yet 
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there  was  a seemingly  ineradicable  sadness  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  that  gave  a colour  to  her  thoughts 
and  that  from  time  to  time  revealed  itself  when  least 
expected. 

One  afternoon,  when  we  were  walking  in  the  park, 
she  stopped  suddenly,  and  looking  across  the  lawn  for 
a moment,  exclaimed  : “ How  beautiful  is  the  sward, 
so  green,  so  smooth ! When  in  the  country  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  one  loves  to  walk  with  one’s  eyes 
on  the  ground  ; for  the  sky  is  rarely  clear,  but  the 
grass  is  always  fair  and  delightful  to  look  at,  and  so 
restful  to  the  eyes.  Indeed,  the  country  would  seem 
to  be  the  place  to  which  we  should  take  our  sorrows. 
Overwhelmed  as  I am  with  anxiety,  with  a strange 
and  terrible  sense  of  loneliness,  I feel  like  looking 
down ; and  after  I have  done  so  for  a while,  it  gives 
me  such  relief!  How  different  it  was  with  me  when 
a girl  in  Spain  ! I walked  then  with  head  erect,  and 
looked  at  the  cloudless  sky.  The  earth  beneath  was 
less  attractive  to  me  in  those  days  when  all  before  me 
and  above  me  was  so  bright.  But  I was  young  then, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  is  why  I felt  as  I did.”  Then 
turning  quickly,  as  if  coming  to  herself,  she  said 
“ How  wrong  it  is  for  me  to  complain!  I,  who  have 
had  so  much,  what  right  have  I to  complain  now  ? I 
should  think  of  those  who  have  never  had  any  of  the 
privileges  and  gifts  that  I have  enjoyed.  And  those 
who  have  lost  much  should  not  forget  that  they  have 
had  much,  and  that  Fortune  has  been  more  generous 
to  them  than  to  those  who  have  had  nothing.” 

As  we  continued  our  walk  about  the  grounds,  the 
conversation  drifted  from  one  subject  to  another,  until 
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mention  was  made  of  some  of  the  ladies  who  were 
conspicuous  at  the  Court  between  1855-60.  “ I can 

never  forget,”  she  said,  “ the  impression  made  upon 

me  by  Madame  S- when  I first  saw  her  ; she  was 

a most  amiable  and  lively  woman,  and  extremely 
beautiful.”  “Yes,”  I remarked,  “and  still  is;  but  she 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  she  is  growing  old ; she 
makes  herself  quite  unhappy  about  it.”  The  Empress’ 
reply  was  : “ When  those  who  have  been  called  hand- 
some begin  to  lose  their  good  looks  from  the  natural 
effects  of  time,  they  do  wrong  to  make  themselves 
unhappy  about  it.  The  women  who  lose  their  remark- 
able beauty  as  they  grow  old,  are  better  off  than  their 
less-favoured  sisters,  for  these  have  failed  to  find  in 
life  what  the  others  have  had — admiration.  When 
old  age  comes  on,  handsome  women  should  accept  it 
and  be  thankful  for  the  past.” 

But  how  few  are  willing  to  do  this  ! I have  known 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Europe,  and  of 
all  the  celebrities  I have  known  or  seen,  at  one  time 
or  another,  during  my  long  acquaintance  in  court 
circles,  very  few  indeed  have  ever  learned  how  to 
grow  old  becomingly.  The  contrary  has  generally 
been  the  case.  They  have  been  distressed  at  the 
inevitable  changes  time  was  producing,  and,  for- 
getting that  a graceful  old  age  is  still  charming,  too 
often  have  only  succeeded  in  making  themselves  ridicu- 
lous by  their  vain  attempts  to  repair  the  irreparable 
ravages  that  are  wrought  by  the  advance  of  the 
remorseless  years. 

I do  not  remember  if  during  this  conversation  any 
reference  was  made  to  health  as  among  the  things  for 
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which  we  ought  to  be  thankful.  Yet  I have  often 
thought,  and  it  recurs  to  me  as  I am  writing  these 
lines,  that  one  of  the  Empress’  greatest  and  most 
valuable  personal  possessions  is  the  splendid  health 
she  has  always  enjoyed.  It  is  this  which  enabled  her 
during  her  Regency,  and  when  she  fell  from  power, 
and  has  enabled  her  since,  in  the  hours  of  her  greatest 
misfortune,  to  support  physical  exertions,  and  excite- 
ments, and  suffering,  and  sorrow,  that  would  have 
crushed  to  the  earth  a woman  of  less  vitality  and 
organic  vigour  and  resiliency.  From  her  girlhood 
until  recent  years  the  Empress  has  led  a life  of  great 
activity — seemingly  quite  insensible  to  fatigue  ; and, 
even  now  (1897),  although  in  her  eighth  decade  she 
finds  her  principal  pleasure  in  journeys,  or  on  her 
yacht  ; or,  when  at  home,  in  daily  drives  and  walks. 
It  is  only  a few  months  ago,  on  my  last  visit  to  Farn- 
borough,  that  her  Majesty  invited  me  to  walk  with 
her.  The  time  passed  pleasantly  and  quickly  as 
always  on  these  occasions,  when  everything  about  us 
was  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  suggestive  of  that  light 
comment  and  talk  for  which  her  Majesty  still  possesses 
so  rare  a talent.  But  if,  on  returning,  I found  the 
distance  we  had  gone  without  a rest  something  more 
than  a surprise  to  me — if,  in  a word,  I discovered  that 
her  Majesty  was  the  better  walker  of  the  two,  I could 
only  the  more  admire  the  firmness  of  her  step  as  she 
entered  the  vestibule  of  her  residence  after  this,  in  my 
opinion,  rather  too  long  a walk.  And  when  she 
passed  before  the  fine  picture  of  Winterhalter,  that 
hangs  upon  one  of  the  walls  of  the  vestibule,  and  in 
which  she  is  represented  seated  among  the  ladies  of 
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her  Court,  the  contrast  between  the  painted  portrait 
and  the  living  subject,  dressed  in  the  deepest  black,  as 
she  has  always  dressed  since  her  widowhood,  struck 
me  very  forcibly — the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  the 
colouring  in  the  picture  serving  to  bring  into  full  relief 
the  striking  figure  of  this  great  lady  as  she  looks  to- 
day, and  to  which  the  advancing  years  have  added  the 
dignity  and  distinction  of  age. 
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I VISIT  THE  EMPEROR DIPLOMACY 


I leave  England — Queen  Augusta — The  prison  and  the  prisoner — 
“ The  courtesy  of  the  age  ” — My  visit  to  the  Emperor  at  Wil- 
helmshohe — I visit  the  prison  camps  and  hospitals — My  return 
to  England — France  now  isolated — The  promise  of  the  Czar — 
The  Empress  endeavours  to  limit  the  consequences  of  the  French 
military  disasters — She  writes  to  the  Emperor  Alexander — She 
intercedes  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs — Count  Bismarck  is  embarrassed — Diplomatic  notes. 


N October  8th,  as  soon  as  her  Majesty  was 


fairly  settled  in  her  new  residence,  I left 
England  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Wilhelmshohe 
to  see  the  Emperor.  I wished  to  give  him  the  latest 
news  from  Chislehurst,  and  also  an  account  of  what 
I had  done  to  effect  the  escape  of  her  Majesty  from 
Paris,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government.  Although  I,  as  an  American,  and  as 
the  President  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  in  Paris 
and  a member  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Society, 
not  only  had  the  rights  of  a neutral,  but  was  protected 
also  by  special  privileges,  I did  not  wish  to  expose 
myself  to  any  delay  on  the  way  ; and  being  afraid 
that  my  presence  in  Germany  might  create  suspicion, 
I first  went  to  Berlin,  hoping  to  facilitate,  through 
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the  mediation  of  Queen  Augusta,  my  meeting  with 
the  French  Emperor.  To  my  great  dismay,  on 
arriving  in  the  Prussian  capital  I learned  that  her 
Majesty  had  left  the  same  evening  for  Homburg, 
and  that  I would  be  compelled  to  go  there  if  I 
wished  to  see  her.  I at  once  returned  to  the  railway 
station  and  took  the  express  leaving  for  that  well- 
known  watering-place.  When  I arrived  there  and 
announced  my  name  at  the  castle,  I was  immediately 
admitted  into  the  Queen’s  presence.  That  august 
lady  received  me  with  the  words,  “ I know  all  that 
has  happened,  and  what  you  have  done,  and  I thank 
you  sincerely  for  it.” 

I was  astonished  to  find  that  her  Majesty  already 
knew  so  much  of  what  I had  intended  to  communicate 
to  her.  And  when  I gave  expression  to  my  surprise, 
she  told  me  that  she  had  heard  of  our  flight,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  directly  from  the 
Queen  of  England.  She  also  said  that  as  soon  as 
she  had  received  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Empress 
at  Ryde  and  of  the  manner  in  which  her  escape  had 
been  accomplished,  she  had  felt  sure  I would  go  to  see 
the  Emperor  the  moment  I was  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
She  congratulated  me  on  having  been  chosen  by 
Providence  to  do  what  had  so  happily  been  accom- 
plished, and  on  my  being  able  now  to  carry  welcome 
news  and  messages  from  the  Empress  to  the  prisoner 
of  Wilhelmshohe,  and  told  me  that  she  would  do 
all  in  her  power  to  enable  me  to  communicate  with 
him  without  loss  of  time.  After  I had  taken  dinner 
at  the  castle,  I entered  one  of  the  Court  carriages, 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  railway  station,  found  that 
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a seat  had  already  been  taken  for  me  in  the  train. 
At  the  same  time  a telegram  had  been  sent  by 
her  Majesty’s  secretary  to  Wilhelmshohe,  announcing 
the  hour  I should  arrive,  and  asking,  in  case  there 
should  be  no  room  in  the  palace  itself,  that  apartments 
might  be  prepared  for  me  in  a neighbouring  hotel. 

I left  Homburg  greatly  moved  at  the  thought  that 
I was  about  to  see  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  a 
prisoner  in  the  land  of  the  enemy  of  the  French. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  at  9.50  p.m.,  the  Emperor 
had  arrived  at  Cassel  in  a special  train,  consisting 
of  only  two  carriages.  An  eye-witness  who  was 
present  at  the  railway  station  at  the  time  mentioned, 
says : “It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  when  the  passengers 
alighted.  After  a few  servants  and  subaltern  atten- 
dants had  left  the  carriages,  a short,  stout  gentleman 
descended.  He  wore  a dark  overcoat  and  the 
uniform  of  a French  general.  Slowly  walking  to 
an  equipage  that  stood  in  waiting  for  him,  he  took 
a seat  in  it  with  another  person  and  drove  off.  This 
gentleman  was  Louis  Napoleon,  two  days  before 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  so  recently  commander 
of  a great  army,  who,  having  been  reduced  by  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan  and  its  consequences  to  the 
position  of  a prisoner  of  war,  had  arrived  at  his 
place  of  reclusion.” 

In  order  not  to  expose  the  dethroned  sovereign, 
who  was  suffering  severely  from  bodily  infirmities, 
to  too  long  a journey,  the  generous  conqueror  had 
chosen  for  his  captive  as  a residence  one  of  the 
most  splendid  palaces  in  Germany. 
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Only  a few  miles  from  Cassel,  built  by  the 
Electors  of  Westphalia,  Wilhelmshohe  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  gardens, 
which  are  so  embellished  (not  always  in  good  taste, 
but  at  enormous  expense)  with  cascades  and  fountains, 
colossal  statues  and  flights  of  steps,  that  the  place 
has  been  called  the  Versailles  of  Germany.  The 
palace  itself  covers  a large  area,  is  richly  decorated, 
and  is  filled  with  valuable  works  of  art — paintings, 
ancient  tapestries,  and  statues  in  bronze  and  marble. 
In  1870  it  was  completely  furnished,  just  as  it  had 
been  left  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover  when  in  1866 
he  became  the  prisoner  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  And 
here  one  of  the  uncles  of  Napoleon  III.,  King  Jerome 
of  Westphalia,  had  resided.  But,  in  the  overbearing 
mood  of  a conqueror,  Jerome  had  shocked  the  good 
people  of  Cassel  and  its  neighbourhood  by  changing 
the  name  of  the  place  and  calling  it  Napoleonshohe  ; 
and,  as  it  were,  by  a bitter  irony  of  Fate,  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  the  palace  thus  named  a Napoleon 
did  live,  not  as  a reigning  sovereign,  but  as  a prisoner 
of  war. 

The  Imperial  prisoner,  however,  was  treated  by 
the  Prussian  King  with  the  greatest  consideration, 
and  in  a manner  that  was  intended  not  to  remind 
him  of  his  unfortunate  position.  When  he  arrived 
at  Wilhelmshohe  he  found  everything  in  readiness 
to  make  his  sojourn  at  the  palace  most  comfortable. 
There  was  a warm  glow  inside  the  splendid  halls  ; 
generals,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  household, 
were  standing  at  the  entrance  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  occasion ; attendants  were  bustling  about  the 
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palace  and  in  the  corridors,  and  everything  was  in 
gala  to  receive  the  distinguished  guest. 

“Times  have  changed  since  Mary  was  locked  up 
by  Elizabeth,  or,  to  quote  a more  analogous  case, 
since  the  youthful  King  of  France  was  captured  by 
the  German  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  on  the  battlefield 
of  Pavia,”  says  the  correspondent  of  a well-known 
English  newspaper  when  describing  the  treatment 
which  Napoleon  III.  received  in  Prussia;  and  he 
adds,  “ Such  is  the  aspect  Royal  imprisonment 
assumes  in  the  courtesy  of  the  present  age.” 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  before  the  mind  of 
this  writer,  who  seems  to  have  been  so  familiar  with 
analogous  cases,  the  picture  did  not  arise  of  the 
prison  on  a rocky  island  in  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  our  time  perished  in 
consequence  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  his  jailers. 
When  Napoleon  III.  arrived  in  Wilhelmshohe,  only 
forty-three  years  had  elapsed  since  his  famous  uncle 
had  been  the  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe;  and  if  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French 
received  a kinder  treatment,  it  was  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
monarch  who  had  sympathy  with  his  enemy  in  his 
misfortune,  but  not  because  a new  age  of  courtesy 
had  arisen.  Times  change,  but  human  character 
remains  the  same  ; and  just  as  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  maintain  that  in  former  times  the  kind  treatment 
of  an  enemy  was  unknown,  just  so  unreasonable  is 
it  to  pretend  that  in  our  so-called  age  of  enlighten- 
ment and  refinement,  brutality  and  arrogance  towards 
the  vanquished  have  become  impossible. 
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The  treatment  which  was  benevolently  intended  to 
make  the  fallen  sovereign  forget  his  hard  fate  could, 
however,  only  alleviate,  but  not  remove,  the  pain  that 
pierced  his  heart.  The  blow  had  been  too  terrible, 
and  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
monarch,  who  had  been  suffering  so  much  for  some 
months  previous  from  a painful  malady,  was  now 
apparent  even  to  the  casual  observer. 

Herr  Paul  Lindau,  one  of  the  best-known  writers  of 
modern  Germany,  has  described  graphically  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  when  he  saw  the  Emperor 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Wilhelmshohe  : 

“I  have  seen  the  Emperor,”  he  writes,  “hundreds 
of  times  in  Paris.  Every  line  of  his  features  is  just  as 
familiar  to  me  as  are  those  of  my  nearest  friend  ; yet 
I declare  with  the  greatest  sincerity  that  when  he 
arrived  here  I did  not  recognise  him.  I am  not 
sentimental,  and  my  nerves  are  of  normal  strength  ; 
but  the  shock  that  the  contrast  presented  sent  a shiver 
to  my  heart.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  Napoleon’s  hair  used  to  be  arranged — the  crisp 
curl  so  carefully  trained,  and  the  historical  moustache 
with  its  waxed  ends  that  gave  to  his  countenance  its 
distinguished  expression.  All  that  trim  soldierly  air 
was  gone.  A few  straggling  locks  of  hair  were  scat- 
tered in  confusion  over  his  forehead,  and  his  untended 
moustache  drooped  heavily  over  his  closed  lips,  be- 
tokening the  despair  that  must  have  reigned  in  his 
soul.  Napoleon  moved  no  muscle  ; not  a line  in  his 
face  was  stirred  when  he  responded  to  the  military 
salute.  As  he  turned  from  right  to  left,  no  gleam  of 
expression  passed  across  his  features.  His  eyes  had 
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lost  every  vestige  of  meaning,  and  he  gazed  on  all 
about  him,  yet  evidently  seeing  nothing. 

“ Such  a full  personification  of  total  apathy  I have 
never  seen.  It  was  not  a living,  human  face  I beheld; 
it  was  a lifeless,  vacant  mask.  I could  not  withdraw 
my  gaze  from  him  ; I could  not  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  fact ; I could  not  realise  that  the  wreck  before 
me  was  the  man  whose  voice  was  but  a few  weeks 
since  so  potent  throughout  the  world  ; that  this  was 
the  wise  and  mighty  Emperor.” 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
French  sovereign  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at 
Cassel,  written  by  a keen  observer,  gives  an  idea  not 
only  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  Emperor,  but  of 
his  state  of  mind  during  those  first  days  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when,  the  next  morn- 
ing, I came  to  the  gate  of  the  Park  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
and,  following  the  route  that  was  marked  by  inscrip- 
tions pointing  the  way  to  the  chateau,  passed  through 
a maze  of  trees  and  by  clumps  of  shrubbery  and 
patches  of  flowers  blighted  by  the  frost,  and  by  the 
side  of  broad  lawns  strewn  with  leaves  that  were  now 
falling  fast,  until  I came  in  sight  of  the  famous  palace 
that  stood  out  suddenly  before  me,  a dazzling,  white 
mass,  under  the  hill  which  was  crowned  by  the  statue 
of  the  Farnese  Hercules. 

I stopped  for  a few  moments  to  admire  the  building, 
the  statues,  and  the  fountains,  and  the  picturesque 
grouping  of  landscape  effects  ; and  then,  ascending  a 
flight  of  steps  and  crossing  the  broad  terrace  in  front 
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of  the  palace,  I went  to  the  entrance  on  the  right, 
where  I was  received  by  an  attendant,  who  accom- 
panied me  to  the  room  that  had  been  prepared  for  me. 

The  Emperor  occupied  a suite  in  the  left  wing  of 
the  palace,  on  the  second  floor.  It  was  reached  by  a 
monumental  staircase,  and  contained  several  rooms. 
The  bedroom  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  suite, 
and  was  very  large,  the  bed  itself  standing  in  a sort  of 
alcove.  It  was  in  this  room  that,  soon  after  my 
arrival  at  Wilhelmshohe,  I was  received  by  the 
Emperor.  A table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
His  Majesty  sat  in  a chair  between  the  bed  and  the 
table ; he  was  smoking  a cigarette,  the  remains  of 
several  lying  upon  a dish  on  the  table.  He  looked 
pale  and  careworn.  Never,  while  I live,  shall  I forget 
this  meeting.  Scarcely  two  months  had  elapsed  since 
I had  seen  him  going  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  surrounded  by  a brilliant  staff  who  dreamed 
of  victory  and  glory.  For  some  moments  we  remained 
silent;  the  situation  was  painful  to  me.  Nor  could 
his  Majesty  conceal  his  emotion.  He  then  thanked 
me  warmly  for  having  come  to  him,  and  asked  me 
what  news  I had  brought  from  the  Empress  and  the 
Prince  Imperial.  As  I was  almost  the  first  person 
he  had  seen  coming  directly  from  the  Empress  since 
her  arrival  in  England,  he  had  a great  many  questions 
to  ask  ; and,  in  particular,  he  wished  me  to  narrate  to 
him  the  details  of  the  departure  of  the  Empress  from 
Paris,  as  they  had  never  been  reported  to  him.  I 
described  what  had  happened  to  the  Empress  from 
the  time  she  left  the  Tuileries  until  her  arrival  in 
England,  and  what  I myself  had  done  for  her  up  to 
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the  moment  of  her  settling  down  in  Chislehurst.  The 
Emperor  was  so  affected  that  frequently,  during  my 
rehearsal  of  the  story,  he  was  moved  to  tears.  On 
my  mentioning  to  him  that  her  Majesty  spent  her  last 
night  in  Paris  beneath  my  roof,  he  interrupted  me  by 
inquiring  what  motive  she  had  in  deciding  not  to  leave 
Paris  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  And  when  I told  him 
my  reasons  for  persuading  her  to  remain  overnight  in 
my  house,  and  which  I have  given  in  a previous 
chapter,  he  thanked  me  with  much  feeling,  saying  : 
“You  have  not  only  protected  the  Empress  from 
harm ; you  also  have  prevented  her  enemies  from 
saying  that  the  Regent  rashly  deserted  her  capital.” 
When  I had  concluded  my  narration  concerning  the 
flight  of  the  Empress,  I spoke  of  the  kind  reception 
given  to  me  by  Queen  Augusta,  and  the  sentiments 
which  she  had  expressed  when  speaking  of  the  assist- 
ance I had  been  able  to  render  the  Empress.  To  this 
the  Emperor  replied  : “I  am  persuaded  that  this 

noble  woman  really  meant  what  she  said,  for  she  has 
done  everything  to  make  me  comfortable  here,  and 
I am  treated  with  the  most  thoughtful  and  delicate 
kindness.  I have  been  placed  under  no  personal 
restraint  whatsoever,  but  have  been  given  the  most 
complete  liberty  to  go  wherever  I like,  on  foot  or  in  a 
carriage,  not  only  in  the  park  but  beyond  its  limits — 
a privilege  of  which  I frequently  avail  myself.  Think- 
ing that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  to  have  one  of 
my  countrymen  as  the  head  of  my  household,  she 
has  sent  me  her  own  steward,  who  is  a Frenchman, 
and  who,  during  the  many  years  that  he  has  been  in 
her  service,  has  gained  her  highest  esteem.  Besides, 
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she  has  placed  carriages  and  horses  from  her  own 
stables  at  my  disposal  ; and,  in  fact,  I am  treated  by 
her  Majesty  rather  like  a guest  than  like  a prisoner.” 

After  we  had  conversed  for  more  than  an  hour,  the 
Emperor  invited  me  to  take  a walk  with  him  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  surrounding  the  Palace  of  Wilhelm- 
shohe.  For  some  time  we  continued  our  walk  in  the 
garden,  while  the  Emperor  related  to  me  many  rem- 
iniscences of  his  life.  He  avoided  any  reference  to  the 
political  situation,  which  at  the  time  was  most  critical 
in  its  import  to  the  Imperial  dynasty ; nor  did  he 
allude  to  the  events  that  had  led  up  to  it.  The 
conversation  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  personal 
incidents  and  subjects.  He  spoke  of  the  difference 
between  the  treatment  he  was  now  receiving  and  that 
which  he  was  subjected  to  when  at  Ham,  “where  I 
learned,”  he  said,  “ to  be  a prisoner,  and  a good  many 
things  besides.  You  know  I have  always  called  Ham 
my  University.  And,  by  the  way,  how  are  you 
getting  on  with  your  Inter-oceanic  canal  ? It  was 
while  I was  a prisoner,  in  1844,  that  I first  became 
interested  in  the  project  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  by  means  of  a canal.  You  will,  re- 
member, perhaps,  that  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Nicaragua  route  was  the  best.”  A few  words  will 
explain  how  it  happened  that  the  Emperor  spoke  to 
me  on  this  subject. 

I was  one  of  the  members  of  a society  formed  in 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  1870,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a ship-canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama.  I had 
informed  his  Majesty  of  our  project,  and  had  told  him, 
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only  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
that  we  had  sent  out  an  engineer  to  survey  the  routes 
proposed  and  report  to  us  on  their  respective  merits. 
The  Emperor  had  remembered  our  conversation  on 
this  subject.  But  although  the  problem  of  constructing 
a ship-canal  across  the  American  isthmus  had  once 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  had  found  its  study 
singularly  fascinating,  I cannot  believe  that  when  he 
asked  me  what  we  had  accomplished,  he  was  prompted 
to  do  so  by  any  feeling  of  either  personal  interest  in 
the  project  or  curiosity  to  know  what  had  really  been 
done.  I am  sure  it  was  rather  from  an  impulse  of 
sympathy  for  a friend  whose  efforts  he  would  have 
been  pleased  to  hear  had  been  successful. 

But  while  engaged  in  this  discursive  talk,  unwittingly 
we  had  come  out  upon  the  open  country  road  and  saw 
ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  a group  of  children, 
who  at  first  stared  at  us  curiously,  and  then  approached 
to  solicit  money.  The  Emperor,  kind  and  generous  as 
ever — he  who  had  spent  so  freely  the  income  granted 
to  him  by  his  people  in  works  of  charity  and  in  lar- 
gesses of  every  sort — could  not  resist  the  appealing 
looks  of  the  blue  eyes  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  who 
stood  around  us.  Drawing  from  his  pocket  some 
rather  large  pieces  of  silver,  he  handed  these  to  them 
with  a pleased  expression  on  his  face ; and  then, 
turning  towards  me  and  slightly  blushing,  he  said,  as 
if  to  excuse  himself:  “You  will  think  me,  perhaps,  a 
spendthrift.  It  is  true,  I should  not  forget  that  I am 
no  longer  an  Emperor.” 

Soon  after  we  returned  from  this  walk  breakfast 
was  served  in  the  great  dining-room  of  the  palace. 
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And  here  I met  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Gf 
those  officers  and  gentlemen  who  had  followed  the 
Emperor  into  captivity — the  Princes  de  la  Moskowa 
and  Murat,  and  Generals  Castelnau,  Reille,  and  Pajol, 
Captain  Lauriston,  and  others,  among  whom  were 
M.  Franceschini  Pietri  and  the  Emperor’s  lifelong 
inseparable  friend,  Dr.  Conneau.  These  gentlemen  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  at  dinner,  after 
which  the  hours  were  spent  in  pleasant  conversation, 
every  one  speaking  of  that  which  he  had  most  at 
heart.  Of  course,  the  then  existing  condition  of 
France  was  the  chief  topic  ; and  the  hope  which  was 
expressed  by  most  of  the  military  men  was  that  of 
soon  seeing  again  their  own  country.  The  Emperor 
tried  to  hide  his  emotion  when  reference  was  made  to 
going  home,  but  looking  into  his  face  I could  see 
plainly  what  sorrow  possessed  his  soul.  Others  might 
hope,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  indulge  the  hope  of 
seeing  France  again.  All  he  could  expect  was  that 
the  Prussian  Government  would  soon  grant  him  the 
favour  of  rejoining  his  wife  and  son  in  England. 
During  the  evening  he  spoke  much,  and  in  the 
kindest  manner,  of  the  country  which  had  given  its 
hospitality  to  the  Empress  in  her  distress,  and  he 
remembered  gratefully  the  days  he  himself  had  spent 
as  an  exiled  Prince  under  the  protecting  flag  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  Wilhelmshohe  I left 
that  place  and  went  to  see  some  of  the  camps  in  which 
the  French  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  after- 
ward I went  to  Saarbruck,  where  hostilities  began, 
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and  visited  the  battlefields  and  hospitals  in  the 
vicinity  of  Metz.  My  object  was  to  see  if  it  was 
possible  for  me  in  any  way  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  the  French  soldiers,  who,  wounded 
or  sick,  were  at  the  same  time  prisoners  of  war. 

On  my  way  back  to  England  I stopped  a short 
time  in  Brussels.  Here  I was  received  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Belgium,  who  were  anxious  to  hear 
about  the  flight  of  the  Empress  ; and  the  King  told 
me  of  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  to  protect 
the  Prince  Imperial  and  provide  for  his  wants  when 
he  passed  through  Belgium  en  route  to  England. 

When  I left  the  palace  I went  to  the  Hotel  de 
Bellevue,  and  found  there  her  Highness  Princess 
Mathilde,  the  daughter  of  the  ex- King  of  Westphalia, 
and  cousin  of  Napoleon  III.  She  talked  freely  to  me 
about  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  France. 
She  told  me  that  she  was  very  anxious  to  see  the 
Empress  Eugdnie,  and  that  she  should  go  for  that 
purpose  to  England  as  soon  as  the  weather  became 
more  settled — being  apparently  somewhat  afraid  of 
sea-sickness.  I met  in  the  hotel  also  the  Duke  de 
Bassano,  and  M.  Benedetti,  who,  as  Ambassador  to 
Prussia,  played  such  an  important  part  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War. 

In  Brussels  I found  a number  of  important  letters 
and  despatches,  that  had  been  awaiting  my  arrival 
there  for  a week  or  more.  Accordingly,  on  October 
28th,  after  an  absence  of  exactly  twenty  days,  I re- 
turned to  England  to  relate  to  her  Majesty  my 
interview  with  the  Emperor,  to  report  to  her  what  I 
had  heard  and  seen  that  might  interest  her,  and  to 
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make  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  work  which  my 
inspection  of  the  French  hospitals  and  prison  camps 
had  suggested  to  me,  and  which  I had  resolved  should 
occupy  my  time  during  the  coming  months. 

During  my  absence,  or  rather  from  the  moment  of 
her  arrival  in  England,  her  Majesty,  unmindful  of  her- 
self, had  used  all  the  influence  she  still  possessed  to 
help  and  protect  her  unfortunate  country,  notwith- 
standing the  acts  and  the  ingratitude  of  her  people. 

The  Revolution  which  overthrew  the  Empire  at  the 
same  time  completely  isolated  France,  and  destroyed 
all  hope  of  an  alliance  with  other  Powers.  The  ties 
which  bound  the  Court  of  Florence  to  that  of  the 
Tuileries  were  now  broken.  Princess  Clotilde  had 
left  the  country,  as  the  Empress  had  done,  and  Prince 
Napoleon  was  an  exile.  The  King  of  Italy  was 
wounded  by  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  his 
ally,  his  relative,  and  his  friend.  The  Court  of 
Vienna,  which  in  1867  began  to  enter  into  very 
friendly  relations  with  the  French  Court  in  order  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Napoleon  III.  in  view  of 
certain  complications  that  were  threatening,  no  longer 
saw  any  ground  for  an  alliance  with  France,  because 
its  raison  detre  had  entirely  depended  upon  the  private 
politics  of  the  Emperor  and  his  personal  influence.  It 
was  now  too  late  to  act  with  France  in  order  to  check 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  North- 
German  Confederation  ; and  what,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  attitude  of  the  French  Republic  would  be  with 
respect  to  various  political  questions  that  might  interest 
Austria  could  not  be  foreseen. 

The  Russian  Government,  it  is  true,  during  the 
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reign  of  Napoleon  III.  had  not  always  been  upon 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  France  ; but  the  German 
victories  were  so  overwhelming-  as  to  lead  to  a revul- 
sion  of  feeling  in  Russia,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
told  General  Fleury,  the  French  Ambassador,  that  at 
the  right  moment  he  would  speak  loudly  in  favour  of 
France.  This  assurance  which  the  Czar  gave  to  the 
Imperial  Government  was  a promise  that  could  be 
relied  upon,  for  the  Czar  had  engaged  his  personal 
word  ; but  he  had  engaged  it  to  the  Emperor,  and  not 
to  a Ministry  which  was  regarded  as  illegitimate  by 
the  Courts  of  Europe.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  pro- 
posed to  offer  his  mediation  in  order  to  obtain  a 
revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ; but  after  the  Revolu- 
tion had  isolated  France  entirely,  his  mediation  had 
become  impossible.  The  Court  and  the  high  per- 
sonages of  Russia  could  look  with  no  favour  upon  a 
country  in  which  the  Pole  Berezowsky,  who  had 
attempted  to  assassinate  the  Czar,  and  the  lawyer 
M.  Floquet,  who  had  insulted  him,  were  persons  of 
distinction. 

M.  Jules  Favre,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  new  Government,  knew  nothing  of  this  promise, 
or  of  the  relations  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  with  the 
Russian  Government,  for  he  says:  “ A rapid  examina- 
tion was  sufficient  to  convince  me  not  only  that  we 
had  no  alliance — this  I already  knew — but  that  our 
diplomacy  had  never  made  a serious  effort  to  obtain 
one.”  1 

The  Prince  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne  had,  of  course, 

1 “ Le  Gouvernement  de  la  Defense  Nationale,”  par  M.  Jules 
Favre,  p.  i. 
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not  believed  himself  to  be  justified  in  communicating 
the  Cabinet  secrets  of  the  Empire  to  his  Republican 
successor  ; but  if  M.  Jules  Favre  had  not  been  satisfied 
with  “a  rapid  examination,”  as  he  calls  it,  he  might 
have  easily  discovered  the  actual  state  of  things. 
This  knowledge,  however,  would  not  have  been  of 
any  use  to  him,  since,  for  the  reasons  above  given, 
the  foreign  Cabinets  had  ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  France  from  the  moment  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic.1 

The  very  last  despatch  which  was  received  at  the 
Tuileries  (on  September  4th)  came  from  General 
Fleury  in  reply  to  a communication  from  the  Regent 
sent  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  inquiring  to  what 
extent  the  Czar  was  disposed  to  intervene.  In  this 
despatch  General  Fleury  said  the  Czar  was  disposed 
to  advise  Prussia  to  end  the  war. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mind  of  the  Empress  had  been 
occupied  for  many  days  with  but  one  thought — so  far 
as  France  was  concerned — namely,  how  to  limit  the 
consequences  of  the  military  disasters,  from  the  very 
moment  she  arrived  in  England  she  set  to  work  to 
follow  up  the  negotiations  she  had  opened  with  the 
Russian  Court. 

1 The  understanding  between  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  was  such, 
immediately  preceding  the  declaration  of  war,  in  1870,  that  the 
Emperor  told  General  Lebrun  he  considered  the  alliance  with  Italy 
as  certain,  and  that  with  Austria  as  morally,  if  not  materially,  assured. 
In  fact,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June,  1870,  the  Archduke  Albert 
submitted  to  the  Emperor  a minutely  detailed  plan  of  military  opera- 
tions, to  be  carried  out  conjointly  by  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  on 
German  territory — the  case  arising.  Cf.  General  Lebrun’s  “ Souvenirs 
Militaires,”  Paris,  E.  Dentu,  1895. 
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It  would  not  have  been  astonishing  had  the  Imperial 
family  wished  to  see  France  punished  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  people  towards  their  sovereign;  but  Napoleon  III. 
and  his  noble  consort  loved  their  country  more  than 
their  throne,  and  were  grieved,  rather  than  incited  to 
feelings  of  animosity,  by  the  acts  which  the  people  had 
committed. 

I was  with  her  Majesty  every  day  at  this  time,  and 
her  political  opinions  and  purposes  were  freely  de- 
clared and  discussed,  and  were  no  secret  to  any  one  in 
her  immediate  entourage. 

As  it  happened,  General  Fleury,  notwithstanding 
the  events  in  Paris,  had  remained  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  was  so  well  liked  at  the  Russian  Court  that  his 
influence  survived  his  official  position  and  his  govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  on  her  arrival  at  Hastings,  among 
the  first  despatches  sent  by  the  Empress  was  one  to 
General  Fleury,  urging  him  not  to  cease  his  efforts  to 
obtain  an  honourable  peace.  And  when  her  Majesty 
was  informed  of  the  suspicion  and  hostility  with 
which  the  Republic  was  regarded  at  the  European 
courts,  and  was  told  that  the  personal  intervention  of 
the  Czar  was  now  scarcely  to  be  expected,  she  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  a letter,  in  which  she  asked 
him  not  to  change  his  policy  in  regard  to  France  on 
account  of  the  Revolution. 

“If  I have  correctly  understood  the  reports  of  our 
ambassador,”  the  Empress  wrote,  on  September  13th, 
from  Hastings,  “ your  Majesty  has,  a priori , decided 
against  the  dismemberment  of  France.  Fate  has  been 
hard  to  us.  The  Emperor  is  a prisoner,  and  calum- 
niated. Another  Government  has  taken  up  the  task 
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which  we  had  thought  it  our  duty  to  fulfil.  I sup- 
plicate your  Majesty  to  use  your  influence  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  that  an  honourable  and  durable  peace 
may  be  concluded  when  the  moment  shall  arrive. 
May  France,  whatever  its  government,  always  be  able 
to  count  upon  the  same  sentiments  which  your  Majesty 
has  had  for  our  own  during  these  hard  trials.” 

While  the  Empress  thus,  with  noble  self-denial,  was 
willing  to  assist  the  Revolutionary  party,  if  only  the 
country  could  be  spared,  the  new  Government  acted 
in  just  the  opposite  manner.  Instead  of  avoiding  all 
that  could  possibly  compromise  the  future  of  France, 
thinking  only  of  how  their  acts  could  be  extenuated, 
they  loudly  calumniated  the  Empire  and  exalted  them- 
selves. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
injudicious  and  undiplomatic  than  the  declamatory 
circular  issued  on  September  6th  by  M.  Jules  Favre, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  addressed  by 
him  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  France  in 
foreign  countries.  It  was  a paean  of  victory  over 
“Napoleon  III.  and  his  dynasty,”  a defiance  to 
Germany,  and  a menace  to  the  established  institutions 
of  Europe.  “ V oi/a,  monsieur , ce  que  1' Europe  doit 
savoir!  ” cried  out  Favre  at  the  close  of  this  precious 
document.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
authority  was  in  new  hands. 

When  the  Emperor  Alexander  received  from  her 
Majesty  the  letter  here  referred  to,  he  expressed  to 
her  his  regret  that  circumstances  had  changed  the 
situation  of  things.  This  answer  of  the  Russian 
Emperor  showed  that  he  was  not  willing  to  assist  the 
Republic.  Her  Majesty,  however,  instead  of  resting 
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satisfied  with  what  she  had  done,  or  even  becoming 
discouraged  by  the  reply  of  the  Czar,  decided  to  use 
her  influence  once  more  in  favour  of  her  country 
through  General  Fleury.  Having  heard  that  M.  Jules 
Favre  had  appealed  to  the  foreign  powers  in  order  to 
obtain  through  their  assistance  an  interview  with 
Count  Bismarck,  she  wrote  to  General  Fleury  re- 
questing him  to  intercede  before  the  Czar  in  behall 
of  the  Republican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Ambassador,  in  obedience  to  her  Majesty,  immediately 
complied  with  her  wishes,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  counteract  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  the  Republican  Government  had  produced  by 
its  first  public  acts.  Since  every  one  knew  that  M. 
Fleury  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  devoted 
friends  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  strongly  attached  to 
the  Imperial  family,  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Jules 
Favre  and  his  colleagues  could  not  be  misinterpreted, 
and  therefore  had  the  desired  effect.  The  Govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg  consequently  advised  the 
Prussian  Government  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Republican  representative,  and  the  famous  inter- 
view between  Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  at  Ferrieres 
took  place. 

Her  Majesty's  appeals  in  behalf  of  France  were, 
however,  not  addressed  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  alone. 
She  wrote  also  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  begging  them  to  intervene  ; but 
in  vain.  Indeed,  her  unremitting  efforts  to  obtain  for 
France  an  honourable  peace  were  not  only  known  at 
the  time  in  all  the  chancelleries  of  Europe,  but  were 
of  such  signal  service  that  the  Government  of  the 
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National  Defence  were  compelled  to  recognise  them, 
and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  even  instructed 
Monsieur  Tissot,  their  representative  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s  to  convey  to  the  Empress  Eugenie 
their  thanks  “ ires  respechieusement." 

But  the  interview  at  Ferrieres,  unfortunately  for 
France,  led  to  no  result.  And  no  satisfactory  result 
was  expected  by  the  German  Chancellor  from  an 
interview  with  M.  Favre,  or  any  other  representative 
of  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence,  at  that 
time.  This  was  the  reason  why  the  Regent  was 
invited  insidiously,  and  more  directly,  to  take  a part 
in  the  negotiations  with  Prussia.  But  history  must 
always  give  her  the  credit  which  is  her  due,  that  she 
used  all  that  remained  of  her  power  in  the  interest 
and  for  the  welfare  of  her  country  ; that  neither  by 
the  bitterness  of  her  misfortune,  nor  the  feeling  of  its 
injustice,  nor  by  the  desire  to  recover  the  throne  for 
her  husband  or  her  son,  was  she  induced  to  sacrifice 
her  patriotism  or  her  sense  ol  the  Imperial  dignity. 
Her  conduct  at  this  critical  moment,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  inspired  by  the  most  generous  self-renunciation. 
Even  in  her  greatest  humiliation  she  still  behaved 
nobly  and  like  a sovereign. 

The  Revolution  of  September  4th,  as  we  know 
from  the  conversation  between  Count  Bismarck  and 
General  Wimpfen,  was  not  a surprise  to  the  German 
Chancellor.  He  had  foreseen  it.  The  success  of 
Prussia  was  complete  ; and  the  great  Minister  of 
King  William  had  a good  right  to  congratulate  him- 
self that  the  French  themselves  had  assisted  him, 
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though  perhaps  unintentionally,  in  his  plans.  The 
Germans  all  recognised  this  fact.  On  September  8th 
the  well-known  Bavarian  paper,  the  Augsburger 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  said  : “ How  he  must  laugh  in 
his  sleeve,  the  great  diplomatist  who  now  wears  the 
helmet  of  a cuirassier,  when  he  sees  the  change  which 
the  planting  of  the  first  Liberty  Tree  in  Paris  has 
produced  in  the  sentiments  of  Europe  ! ” 

The  Revolution  in  Paris,  although  it  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  development  of  Count 
Bismarck’s  plans,  was  nevertheless  somewhat  em- 
barrassing. Bismarck  wished  peace  ; but  in  order  to 
conclude  it,  he  needed  a government  in  France  that 
would  be  strong  enough  to  accept  the  heavy  con- 
cessions which  he  had  determined  to  demand,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  would  be  lasting  enough  to 
assure  the  payment  of  the  enormous  retributive  con- 
tribution which  he  intended  to  impose  upon  the 
country.  Now,  the  gentlemen  of  the  National 
Defence  could  not  contract  engagements  in  the  name 
of  France,  because  their  Government  had  never  been 
sanctioned  by  the  French  people  ; while  the  Regent, 
although  de  j lire  entitled  to  sign  a treaty  of  peace,  was 
de  facto  powerless  to  have  her  signature  recognised. 
The  German  “diplomatist,”  however,  had  to  choose 
between  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  governments  ; 
but  before  deciding  for  either,  he  commenced  negotia- 
tions with  both. 

On  September  nth  Count  Bismarck  began  to 
execute  his  projects.  On  that  day  he  caused  a note 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Inddpendant  Rbmois,  insinuating 
that  the  Prussian  Government  would  not  be  able  to 
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treat  with  the  Republican  Government  of  the  National 
Defence.  This  note  contained  the  following  passage  : 
“ The  German  Governments  have  hitherto  not  recog- 
nised any  government  in  France  except  that  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  ; and  in  their  eyes,  up  to  the 
present  moment  the  Imperial  Government  is  the  only 
one  which  is  authorised  to  enter  into  negotiations  of 
an  international  character.  . . . They  could  treat  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  or  with  the  Regency  instituted 
by  him  ; they  could  enter  into  communications  with 
Marshal  Bazaine,  who  holds  command  from  the 
Emperor  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  under 
what  title  the  German  Governments  could  treat  with  a 
power  which  represents  only  a part  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  former  Chamber  of  Deputies.” 

Two  days  later,  when  the  German  Chancellor 
received  a communication  through  the  Prussian  Am- 
bassador in  London,  stating  that  M.  Jules  Favre 
desired  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  he  at  once 
sent  to  Count  von  Bernstorff  an  answer  containing 
this  passage  : “ I said  in  my  last  telegram  that  you 
could  accept  all  kinds  of  overtures  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  but  that  you  could  not  attach  to 
such  overtures  as  may  come  from  the  Government 
which  at  present  actually  exists  in  Paris  the  same 
importance  which  an  overture  would  have  when  made 
by  the  Government  of  France.  The  Government  of 
Paris  has  not  been  recognised  by  the  nation,  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is,  for  foreign  Powers,  the  only 
depositary  of  sovereignty.” 

This  despatch  was  communicated  to  M.  Thiers, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  London,  and  through  him  was 
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sent  to  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence,  to 
which  it  gave  great  inquietude.  It  reached  Hastings 
also,  undoubtedly,  through  the  agency  of  the  English 
Foreign  Office  ; but  it  did  not  have  the  effect  of  causing 
the  Empress  to  intimate  even  that,  in  the  existing 
circumstances,  she  would  be  willing  to  reassume  the 
responsibilities  of  sovereignty. 

The  Regent  did  not  abandon  the  passive  role  which 
she  had  imposed  upon  herself  on  the  4th  of  September. 
She  was  true  to  what  she  had  then  said  ; were  she  to 
fall,  she  wished  to  do  so  without  encumbering  the 
defence.  For  this  reason  she  had  not  protested  against 
the  Revolution,  either  before  the  French  people  or 
to  the  foreign  Powers.  This  also  was  the  attitude  of 
the  Emperor  himself.  He  had  refused  at  Sedan  to 
negotiate  for  peace,  declaring  that,  from  the  moment 
he  was  a prisoner,  it  was  not  his  business  to  do  so. 
This  right,  he  said,  belonged  to  the  Regent.  And 
after  the  fall  of  his  Government  he  refused  still  more 
decidedly  to  take  part  in  any  negotiations.  He  might 
have  done  so  if  by  his  own  personal  influence  he  could 
have  procured  for  his  country  certain  conditions  of 
peace,  as,  for  instance,  a guarantee  that  no  part  of  the 
French  territory  should  be  sacrificed;  but  this,  of 
course,  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  Prussian 
Government.  Such  being  the  situation,  it  could  be 
foreseen  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  would  probably, 
at  last,  have  to  be  entered  into  and  conducted  with  the 
Republicans. 
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INTRIGUES  AND  MORE  DIPLOMACY 

The  mysterious  M.  Regnier — His  interviews  with  Bismarck — The 
situation  at  Metz — M.  Regnier  is  received  by  Marshal  Bazaine 
General  Bourbaki  leaves  for  Chislehurst — The  Empress  is 
astonished — She  tries  once  more  to  obtain  peace  on  favourable 
terms — She  writes  to  her  friend,  Francis  Joseph— The  memo- 
randum of  the  Emperor — General  Boyer  is  sent  to  the  German 
headquarters — His  interviews  with  Count  Bismarck — The 
French  army  makes  no  pronuticiamentos — A council  of  war 
at  Metz — “ The  only  means  of  salvation  ” — General  Boyer 
goes  to  Chislehurst — -The  Council  at  Camden  Place — The 
Empress  declares  that  she  will  never  sign  a treaty  of  peace 
in  ignorance  of  its  terms — Her  letter  to  General  Boyer— A 
lesson  never  forgotten— The  Alliance  with  Italy— The  political 
ideas  and  sympathies  of  the  Empress — An  interesting  incident 
Her  letters  to  the  Emperor,  written  in  October,  1869 — A 
letter  written  in  October,  1896 — Justice  will  be  done. 

ON  the  1 2th  of  September  a man  named  Regnier, 
who  had  never  occupied  any  public  position  in 
France,  and  who  had  no  known  relations  in  the 
political  world,  wrote  to  a person  at  Hastings,  sub- 
mitting to  him  a project  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  upon  a special  basis,  the  most 
important  points  of  which  were  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  the  return  of  the  Regent  to  France,  and  the 
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reunion  of  the  Legislative  Body  under  the  protection 
of  the  army  of  Metz.  Receiving  no  answer  to  his 
letter,  on  the  14th,  two  days  later,  Regnier  came  to 
Hastings  and  asked  for  an  audience  before  the 
Empress.  When,  however,  the  Empress  refused  to 
see  him,  he  exposed  his  views  to  a friend  of  her 
Majesty,  trying  by  this  means  to  secure  favourable 
notice  and  the  adoption  of  his  plans.  The  friend  in 
question  told  him  that  he  was  convinced  that  all  efforts 
to  induce  her  Majesty  to  consider  this  scheme  would 
be  in  vain.  Nevertheless  M.  Regnier  returned  the 
next  day,  and  strenuously  insisted  upon  seeing  the 
Regent.  “ Her  inaction,”  said  he,  “ is  a great 
mistake  ; no  time  should  be  lost.  I,  or  somebody 
else,  ought  to  have  been  since  yesterday  in  personal 
communication  with  Count  Bismarck,  not  officially, 
but  confidentially  and  secretly.” 

Receiving  another  refusal,  M.  Regnier  said  he 
would  go  to  Wilhelmshohe  and  offer  his  services  to 
the  Emperor.  But  fearing  he  might  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  access  to  the  distinguished  prisoner,  he 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  approach  the  Prince 
Imperial.  On  meeting  his  Highness  one  day  when 
walking  with  his  tutor,  M.  Filon,  Regnier  accosted 
them,  and  saying  he  was  about  to  leave  for  Wilhelm- 
shohe, remarked,  apparently  in  a casual  way — as  he 
had  at  the  time  some  photographs  in  his  hand — “ If 
the  Prince  would  like  to  send  a souvenir  of  Hastings 
to  the  Emperor,  he  has  only  to  put  his  name  on  one 
of  these  photographs,  and  I will  see  that  the  Emperor 
gets  it.”  M.  Filon  consenting,  as  the  matter  seemed 
to  him  of  little  importance,  the  Prince  Imperial  wrote 
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under  one  of  the  photographs : “ My  dear  Papa  ; I send 
you  some  views  of  Hastings.  I hope  they  will  please 
you.  And  he  affixed  his  signature  to  these  words. 

As  soon  as  M.  Regnier  had  obtained  this  signature 
he  departed,  not  for  Wilhelmshohe,  but  for  Ferrieres, 
where,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival — September  19th 

the  interview  between  Count  Bismarck  and  Jules 
F avre  took  place.  Whoever  M.  Regnier  may  have 
been,  whether  a Prussian  agent  or  a French  adven- 
turer, whom  the  Prussian  authorities  took  for  an 
agent  of  the  Empress,  one  thing  is  certain,  that, 
having  in  his  possession  a passport  obtained  at  the 
Prussian  Embassy  in  London,  he  passed  without 
difficulty  through  the  German  lines,  and  was  admitted, 
the  very  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Ferrieres,  into  the 
presence  of  the  German  Chancellor.  Count  Bismarck 
listened  to  M.  Regnier’s  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire,  and  granted  him,  at  his  request,  a laissez 
passer , enabling  him  to  travel  with  safety  through  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  German  armies.  The  photo- 
graphs, however,  he  retained;  and  a few  moments 
later  he  showed  them  to  M.  Jules  Favre,  in  order 
to  impress  upon  him  the  fact  that  negotiations  were 
going  on  between  himself  and  the  Empress. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the  fruitless 
interview  between  Jules  Favre  and  Bismarck,  the 
German  Chancelior  gave  another  audience  to  M. 
Rdgnier.  The  latter  then  suggested  that,  instead 
of  going  to  Wilhelmshohe,  it  might  be  best  for  him 
to  go  to  Metz,  in  order  to  induce  Marshal  Bazaine 
to  accept  his  plan  for  a restoration  of  the  Empire. 
Count  Bismarck  approved  of  this  idea;  and  M. 
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Regnier  departed,  furnished  with  the  necessary  passes, 
for  Metz.  On  the  23rd  he  arrived  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  German  army,  and  was  received  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  who  had  been  prepared  by  a tele- 
gram from  Count  Bismarck  announcing  Rdgnier’s 
arrival.  In  the  evening  M.  Regnier  continued  his 
journey,  and  entered  within  the  fortifications  of  the 
beleaguered  city. 

After  the  battle  of  Saint  Privat,  Marshal  Bazaine 
decided  that  it  would  be  the  wisest  thing  for  his  army 
to  remain  inside  the  fortifications  of  Metz  ; and  this 
decision  had  been  taken  after  consulting  with  all  the 
corps  commanders.  These  military  chiefs,  at  the 
council  of  war  held  August  26th  in  the  Castle  of 
Grimont,  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  army  to  leave  Metz  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
a total  defeat.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  news 
arrived  of  the  movement  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s 
forces  in  the  direction  of  Metz,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  effect  a junction  with  his  army.  On  the  evening 
of  August  30th  Marshal  Bazaine  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Thionville,  and  a hard  fight  took  place 
between  the  French  and  the  German  troops,  lasting 
until  late  in  the  night.  The  next  morning  it  was  re- 
newed, but  the  Prussians  remained  victorious,  for  during 
the  night  they  had  obtained  reinforcements.  This  was 
the  last  great  battle  in  which  the  army  of  Metz  was 
engaged.  On  the  7th  of  September  Marshal  Bazaine 
heard  of  the  disaster  at  Sedan,  and  a few  days  later 
of  the  Revolution  in  Paris.  M.  Debaine,  a prisoner  who 
had  escaped  from  the  German  outposts,  brought  into 
Metz  papers  describing  the  situation  in  France  and 
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tne  events  which  had  recently  taken  place.  The 
Marshal,  greatly  moved  by  this  news,  addressed 
himself  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  begging  of  him 
information  regarding  the  real  condition  of  the 
country.  The  Prince  answered  him  on  Septem- 
ber 1 6th,  closing  his  letter  with  a phrase  which 
was  a direct  invitation  to  begin  negotiations.  The 
words  were:  “Furthermore,  your  Excellency  will 
find  me  ready  and  authorised  to  send  to  him  all  the 
information  that  he  may  desire.”  1 These  words 
were  soon  afterward  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
copy  of  the  Inddpendant  Rdmois  of  the  1 1 th,  con- 
taining the  communication  previously  quoted.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Prussians  wished  to 
negotiate  with  the  army  of  Metz.  This,  of  course, 
made  a great  impression  upon  the  Marshal,  for  his 
army  was  already  reduced  to  eating  the  cavalry 
horses,  and  before  the  end  of  October  there  would 
be  no  provisions  of  any  kind  left.  Besides,  there 
was  no  hope  of  breaking  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  at  least  as  far  as  Marshal  Bazaine  was  able 
to  judge  from  his  point  of  view. 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  M.  Regnier.  An  agent  coming  from  the  Regent 
might  be,  possibly,  a messenger  bringing  salvation 
to  the  army.  Moreover,  an  order  from  the  Empress 
would  divest  the  Marshal  of  the  necessity  for  treating 
on  his  own  account.  This  may  explain  the  benevolent 
reception  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  extended  to 
an  individual  who  was  not  known  to  any  one  in  the 
city,  and  the  imprudence  with  which  he  entrusted  to 

1 “L’Armee  du  Rhin,”  par  le  Marechal  Bazaine,  p.  119. 
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him  information  concerning  the  actual  condition  of  his 
army.  Besides,  the  facility  with  which  M.  Rdgnier 
had  been  able  to  pass  through  the  Prussian  lines  gave 
an  appearance  of  truth  to  his  pretended  mission.  The 
interview  lasted  a long  time.  M.  R6gnier  spoke  of 
his  negotiations  with  Count  Bismarck  ; of  the  ruin 
that  must  follow  a continuation  of  the  war  ; of  the 
desirability  of  an  armistice  ; of  the  important  role 
which  the  army  of  Metz  was  called  upon  to  play ; 
of  the  necessity  of  sending  either  Marshal  Canrobert 
or  General  Bourbaki  to  the  Regent,  in  order  to 
explain  to  her  the  perilous  state  of  the  army  in  Metz, 
and  to  induce  her  to  sign  a treaty  of  peace.  The 
Marshal  answered  that  it  was,  of  course,  to  the  interest 
of  France  to  make  peace  ; and  that  if  the  army  were 
permitted  to  leave  Metz,  it  would  surely  be  able  to 
maintain  order  in  the  interior,  and  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  peace  which  should  be  agreed  upon.  As 
a sign  of  his  readiness  to  act  upon  the  suggestions 
of  Regnier,  he  consented  to  place  his  signature 
beside  that  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  at  the  foot 
of  the  photograph  which  Regnier  had  again  in  his 
possession. 

M.  Rdgnier  returned  the  next  day  to  the  Prussian 
headquarters,  where  Prince  Frederick  Charles  showed 
him  two  telegrams  which  he  had  received  from  Count 
Bismarck  announcing  that  Jules  Favre  had  rejected 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  the  King  was  willing  to 
consent  to  an  armistice.  The  Prince  then  said  that 
he  would  authorise  a F'rench  general  to  leave  Metz  in 
order  to  go  to  England  and  confer  with  the  Regent. 
M.  Regnier  went  back  immediately  to  report  this 
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news  to  Marshal  Bazaine.  Thereupon  it  was  decided 
that  General  Bourbaki  should  depart  for  Chislehurst ; 
and  that  same  evening  the  General  left  Metz  disguised 
as  a physician.1 

Two  or  three  days  later  (September  27th)  General 
Bourbaki  arrived  at  Camden  Place.  While  en  route , 
having  learned  the  situation  of  things  in  France, 
brought  about  by  the  Revolution,  and  seeing  that,  in 
fact,  he  held  no  commission  to  act  from  any  one  in 
authority,  he  began  to  feel  embarrassed.  His  surprise 
can  be  imagined  when,  on  presenting  himself  before 
the  Empress,  she  expressed  her  astonishment  that  he 
should  be  in  England,  and  informed  him  that  she  had 
not  requested  him  to  leave  Metz ; that  she  knew 
nothing  whatsoever  of  M.  Regnier’s  plans,  and  that 
she  did  not  remember  to  have  ever  before  even  heard 
his  name. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  most  distressing.  The 
Empress  could  not  conceal  her  indignation  on  dis- 
covering that  she  had  been  made,  unbeknown  to  her, 
the  principal  in  a miserable  intrigue.  And  General 
Bourbaki,  when  he  found  that  he  had  been  basely 
duped,  was  so  overcome  with  anger  and  mortification 
as  to  be  quite  beside  himself.  All  he  could  say  for 
several  minutes  was : “I  want  to  go  back ! Why 
have  I been  sent  here  ? I want  to  go  back  ! I want 
to  go  back  ! ” 

Although  the  Empress  had  not  been  at  all  impli- 
cated in  the  machinations  by  which  General  Bourbaki 
had  been  induced  to  leave  Metz,  she  was  greatly 
pained  by  the  information  which  the  General  gave 

1 “ Proces  Bazaine.”  “ Quel  est  votre  nom  ? ” Par  M.  Regnier. 
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her  with  regard  to  the  situation  and  condition  of  the 
army  shut  up  in  that  stronghold. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  interfere  directly  with 
the  course  of  things,  but  she  resolved  once  more  to 
use  her  influence  with  the  foreign  Powers  to  induce 
them  to  advise  the  Prussian  King  to  make  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  moderate.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances,  and  for  this  purpose,  that  she  wrote, 
September  28th,  to  her  friend,  Francis  Joseph. 

“ Misfortunes,”  she  said  in  this  letter,  “ have  been 
poured  down  upon  us,  Sire.  The  Emperor,  being  a 
prisoner,  can  at  this  moment  do  nothing  for  his 
country.  But  I,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  France 
against  my  own  will,  cannot  remain  silent  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  sorrow'  and  ruin.  I believe  that,  in  ad- 
dressing myself  to  your  Majesty,  your  Majesty  will 
understand  that  my  only  care  is  for  France;  that  for 
it  alone  my  heart  is  greatly  moved,  and  that  for  it 
alone  I pray.  I hope  your  Majesty  will  employ  your 
influence  to  protect  my  country  against  humiliating 
demands,  and  to  obtain  for  it  a peace  by  which  the 
integrity  of  its  territory  shall  be  respected.” 

M.  Regnier’s  role  was  finished  from  the  moment 
the  Empress  refused  his  mediation.  As  he  was 
unable  to  show  any  regular  credentials,  the  Germans 
now  declined  to  listen  to  his  propositions,  and  he 
disappeared  from  the  stage  where  for  a brief  time  he 
had  figured.1 

1 It  has  never  been  quite  clear  for  whom  this  man  Regnier  was 
acting.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  for  believing  the  statement 
made  by  General  Boyer  before  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  the  Government  of  the 
National  Defence.  It  is  as  follows  : 
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Nevertheless,  Count  Bismarck  had  not  yet  given 
up  the  hope  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Imperial  party,  and  he  therefore  addressed  himself  to 
Napoleon  III.  The  Emperor  had  not  directly  refused 
to  enter  into  preliminary  negotiations  ; he  would  have 
consented  to  do  this  could  only  a basis  favourable  to 
France  have  been  obtained.  On  September  27th  he 
had  sent  General  Castelnau  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  with  a memorandum  in  which  he 
suggested  that  since,  in  his  opinion,  the  struggle 
between  France  and  Germany  could  never  come  to  an 
end  except  through  the  total  destruction  of  one  of  the 
two  adversaries,  or  through  their  honest  and  loyal 
reconciliation  guaranteed  by  the  dismantlement  of  the 
fortifications  (which  would  then  become  unnecessary), 
such  a reconciliation  was  most  earnestly  to  be  desired. 
Count  Bismarck,  however,  considered  the  military 
situation  as  too  favourable  to  Germany  to  accept  the 
Emperor’s  proposition.  While  intimating  that,  the 
day  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  he  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  a heavy  indemnity  and  the  dis- 
mantlement of  the  fortifications,  now,  after  the  siege 
of  Paris  had  commenced,  and  the  siege  of  Strasburg 
and  the  investment  of  Metz  were  approaching  an  end, 

“ M.  Regnier  was  certainly  a Prussian  agent  acting  in  accord  with 
the  Russian  Government.  The  two  Governments  in  question  had 
come  to  an  understanding  to  make  use  of  Regnier  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a treaty  from  the  Government  of  the  Empress  Regent, 
Prussia  not  wishing  to  treat  with  the  Government  of  the  National 
Defence,  and  Russia  not  being  willing  to  employ  its  good  offices  on 
any  other  than  monarchical  grounds.  Russia  had  no  wish  to  give 
its  aid  to  a Revolutionary  Government.” — “ Enquete  Parlementaire,” 
tome  iv.  p.  253. 
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the  Chancellor  demanded  a concession  of  territory  as 
a sine  qua  non. 

The  situation  of  the  troops  in  Metz  became  from 
day  to  day  more  critical.  A council  of  war  decided,  on 
the  ioth  of  October,  to  parley  with  the  enemy  in  order 
to  obtain  for  the  army  honourable  conditions  of  capitu- 
lation ; but  in  case  the  Germans  were  to  impose 
terms  incompatible  with  sentiments  of  honour  and 
military  duty,  salvation  was  to  be  sought  on  the  battle- 
field. General  Boyer,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Marshal 
Bazaine,  was  then  sent  to  the  German  headquarters 
to  ascertain  under  what  conditions  the  army  could 
leave  Metz.  This  envoy  of  the  Marshal  arrived  on 
the  14th  at  Versailles,  where  Count  Bismarck  in- 
formed him  that  if  simply  a military  capitulation  was 
intended,  and  not  peace,  General  von  Moltke  was 
resolved  to  impose  upon  the  army  in  Metz  terms 
exactly  like  those  required  at  Sedan. 

When  General  Boyer  protested  against  this,  de- 
claring that  the  army  in  Metz  would  never  accept  such 
conditions,  Count  Bismarck  added,  “ Perhaps  I can 
suggest  some  political  considerations  to  the  King  and 
his  Council ; ” and,  taking  the  General  aside,  the 
Chancellor  explained  to  him  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
moment  for  peace  had  arrived,  and  that  Germany 
desired  peace  quite  as  much  as  France.  “ But  in 
order  to  make  peace,”  he  continued,  “we  must  have  a 
serious  and  strong  government  to  treat  with,  one 
which  can  guarantee  it.  The  King  cannot  treat  with 
the  Government  of  the  National  Defence,  which  has 
been  unable  to  conceal  from  him  its  dangerous 
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designs.  He  is  absolutely  decided  not  to  treat  with 
the  Government  of  Paris,  and  still  less  with  that  of 
Tours.  I can,  besides,  assure  you  that  the  German 
Government  is  not  hostile  to  the  Imperial  dynasty, 
and  that  it  is  not  hostile  to  the  Imperial  form  of 
government ; on  the  contrary,  it  even  believes  that 
this  form  of  government  is  most  suitable  to  the  French 
people.  And,”  he  remarked,  “ the  King  is  personally 
in  favour  of  a restoration  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  in 
the  person  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  under  the 
Regency  of  the  Empress,  the  Council  to  be  presided 
over  by  a Marshal  of  France.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  wish  to  again  commit  the  fault  which  we  com- 
mitted in  1815,  that  of  imposing  a government  upon 
France;  she  must  choose  one  for  herself,  or  at  least 
she  must  sanction  one.” 

Then  the  German  statesman  vividly  described  to 
General  Boyer  what  the  interior  situation  of  France 
had  been  since  September  4th;  and  he  insisted  par- 
ticularly on  the  impotency  of  the  French  army  in  the 
provinces.  He  showed  that  the  army  of  Metz,  after 
leaving  the  fortifications,  could  place  itself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  re-establish  order 
and  regular  government.  “But,”  he  remarked,  “the 
King  will  not  set  free  the  army  of  Metz  until  peace 
is  assured.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  Regent 
should  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace  ; and  in  order  that 
her  signature  may  be  of  value,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  the  army  of  Metz  should  promise  to  sustain  the 
Imperial  Government.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the 
army  towards  the  Empire  ? ” then  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor. 
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General  Boyer  said  that  the  army  had  not  recog- 
nised the  Government  of  the  National  Defence, 
which  had  hitherto  not  communicated  with  it ; that, 
moreover,  the  army  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor,  and  that  it  would  remain  faithful 
to  this  oath.  Such  an  assurance,  however,  seemed  to 
the  Chancellor  insufficient,  and  he  expressed  a desire 
that  the  army  should  make  a public  manifestation  in 
favour  of  the  Regent.  This  would  have  been  a verit- 
able pronunciamento , and  General  Boyer  energetically 
refused  to  consent  to  it.  Count  Bismarck  replied  : 
“A  manifestation  of  the  army  is,  however,  indispens- 
able, for  the  Empress  will  not  engage  herself  in  nego- 
tiations if  she  is  not  sure  that  she  will  be  upheld  by 
the  army  in  what  she  does.  You  will  have  to  obtain 
from  her  Majesty  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  and  under  these  conditions  you  can  depart  with 
the  honours  of  war,  taking  along  your  arms,  your 
cannons,  and  your  materiel ; and  Metz  will  remain 
free  and  will  be  her  own  mistress,  so  that  she  can 
defend  herself  with  the  means  at  her  disposal.  With 
these  conditions,”  said  Count  Bismarck,  “ I shall 
perhaps  be  able  to  persuade  the  King  not  to  insist 
upon  the  surrender  of  Metz.” 

The  next  day  the  Count  again  met  the  French 
General,  and  he  informed  him  that  King  William  was 
willing  to  treat  with  the  Regent,  and  without  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  Metz.  “ Go,  therefore,”  the 
Chancellor  said,  “ and  obtain  from  the  Empress  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries,  and  from  the  army 
the  promise  to  make  a public  declaration  of  a firm 
intention  to  follow  the  Empress.  Then  you  will  have 
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what  I told  you  yesterday — the  army  will  retreat  with 
the  honours  of  war,  taking  along  with  it  its  cannons 
and  flags.  But  it  is  clearly  understood  that  it  is  to 
the  Regent  that  you  are  to  address  yourself ; for  she  is 
the  only  person  that  still  exists,  the  only  one  with 
whom  I can  treat.” 

General  Boyer  repeated  what  he  had  said  the 
evening  before — that  the  French  army  makes  no 
pronunciamentos ; but  he  expressed  a wish  to  know 
what  conditions  of  peace  would  be  offered  to  the 
Regent. 

Count  Bismarck  refused  to  reveal  these  to  anybody 
except  to  the  Empress  herself,  or  to  some  one  invested 
with  power  to  act  in  her  name. 

On  October  17th  General  Boyer  brought  to  Metz 
the  ultimatum  of  Count  Bismarck.  A council  of  war 
was  called  together  the  next  morning  to  consider 
whether  the  negotiations  should  be  continued  ; but  the 
thought  of  provoking  a public  manifestation  of  the 
army  in  favour  of  the  Empire  met  with  strong  oppo- 
sition. Nevertheless,  as  it  was  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  troops  could  be  counted  upon,  it  was 
decided  to  interrogate  the  colonels  with  regard  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  officers.  In  the  evening  a second 
meeting  took  place,  and  Marshals  Canrobert  and 
Lebceuf,  and  Generals  Froissart  and  Desvaux, 
reported  that  all  the  officers  would  follow  them,  and 
that  the  army  could  be  counted  upon.  With  respect 
to  the  expediency  of  sending  an  officer  to  the  Regent 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  her  to  negotiate  a treaty, 
the  views  were  greatly  divided,  some  members  of  the 
council  having  a repugnance  to  enter  into  political 
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combinations,  the  others  declaring  it  impossible  to 
have  recourse  to  arms.  Finally,  General  Changarnier’s 
opinion  carried  the  day  ; and  it  was  recognised  by  the 
council  of  war  “ that  the  only  means  of  salvation,  not 
only  for  the  army  but  also  for  France,  was  to  rally 
openly  around  the  Government  of  the  Regent.”  1 

It  was  then  decided  that  permission  should  be 
obtained  from  Prince  Frederick  Charles  to  send  an 
officer  to  the  Empress.  And  on  this  permission 
being  granted,  to  General  Boyer  was  entrusted  the 
mission  of  explaining  to  her  Majesty  the  situation  at 
Metz,  and  soliciting  her  assistance  in  order  to  save 
the  army.” 

General  Boyer  arrived  at  Chislehurst,  October  22nd. 
He  told  the  Regent  that  he  considered  the  army  at 
Metz  as  lost,  if  some  arrangement  were  not  made 
with  the  enemy  very  soon  ; that  when  he  left  Metz 
there  were  but  two  days’  rations  remaining,  and  that 
the  last  ration  of  bread  had  already  been  eaten.  He 
said  to  her  Majesty  that  the  Government  would  be  re- 
established in  a regular  manner  through  the  agency  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  the  Senate,  and  the  Ministerial 
Representatives  of  the  Government,  if  they  could  be 
convoked — that  the  Legislative  Body,  which  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  mob  on  the  4th  of  September,  should 
resume  its  sessions  seemed  most  natural — or  that  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  people.  He  endeavoured 
to  impress  it  upon  the  mind  of  her  Majesty  that  she 
alone  could  solve  the  difficulty  by  hastening  to  accept 
the  propositions  made  by  Count  Bismarck  ; and  that  if 
she  consented  to  do  this,  she  could  count  upon  the 
1 “ Enquete  Parlementaire,”  tome  iv.  p.  250. 
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concurrence  of  her  troops.  He  told  her,  furthermore, 
that  he,  General  Boyer,  was  charged  by  Marshal 
Bazaine  and  the  other  general  officers  to  make  this 
announcement. 

The  Regent  understood  that  she  could  not  refuse 
her  intervention  at  so  critical  a moment.  But  before 
binding  herself  to  negotiate  a treaty,  she  wished  to 
ascertain  what  conditions  Count  Bismarck  would 
stipulate  ; for  she  was  afraid  of  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  the  country  in  attempting  to  save  the  army.  She 
therefore  telegraphed  at  once  to  Count  Bismarck,  in 
order  to  show  that  she  was  willing  to  negotiate,  and, 
without  saying  anything  of  her  further  intentions, 
requested  for  the  army  of  Metz  an  armistice  of  four- 
teen days,  with  permission  meanwhile  to  procure 
provisions.  At  the  same  time,  she  asked  for  the 
preliminary  conditions  of  peace  which  he  would 
propose. 

In  the  afternoon  her  Majesty  called  together  at 
Camden  Place  a council  consisting  of  MM.  Rouher, 
La  Valette,  Chevreau,  Jerome  David,  the  Duke  de 
Persigny,  and  Prince  Napoleon.  To  this  council 
General  Boyer  also  was  admitted.  Here  he  once 
more  repeated  what  he  had  said  in  the  forenoon, 
urging  her  Majesty  to  come  to  a definite  decision,  and 
emphatically  maintaining  that,  if  the  delay  should  be 
prolonged,  the  army  of  Metz  would  be  forced  to  lay 
down  its  arms.  Her  Majesty  answered  that  she 
would  use  her  influence  in  behalf  of  peace,  but  that 
she  could  not  act  before  she  had  ascertained  what 
preliminary  conditions  would  be  imposed. 

What  these  terms  would  be  General  Boyer  either 
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would  not  or  could  not  tell  her.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  know  ; that  Count  Bismarck  had  not  informed 
him  ; that  his  mission  to  Versailles  was  not  political, 
but  military — undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  army.  At  last  he  said,  “ No  matter  how  exorbi- 
tant, you  must  accept  them  and  sign  them.”  On 
hearing  these  words,  the  Empress  was  greatly 
shocked. 

And  then  she  writes  a last  despatch  to  King  William, 
in  which  she  appeals  to  his  “kingly  heart,”  to  his 
“generosity  as  a soldier,”  and  begs  of  him  to  grant 
her  request  made  in  the  telegram  addressed  to  Count 
Bismarck.  But  the  King  is  dumb. 

Neither  could  the  Empress  obtain  any  information 
upon  the  subject  from  the  Prussian  Ambassador  to 
London.  In  an  interview  Count  Bernstorff  had  with 
her  on  the  25th,  he  would  only  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  German  Chancellor  would  give  to  the  Regent 
much  more  favourable  conditions  than  to  either  of  the 
existing  Governments.  He  admitted  that  he  knew 
the  conditions — that  some  cession  of  territory  would 
probably  be  required — but  finally  closed  the  conver- 
sation by  referring  her  to  General  Boyer. 

Most  anxious  to  ascertain  what  the  preliminary 
conditions  might  be,  the  Empress  now  telegraphed  to 
the  Emperor  at  Wilhelmshohe,  asking  him  if  he  knew 
anything  about  them.  But  the  answer  she  received 
threw  no  light  upon  the  subject  of  her  inquiry. 

It  was  certain  that  the  terms  which  Count  Bismarck 
had  determined  to  exact  were  hard.  Hard  as  they 
might  be,  nevertheless  it  might  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  Empress  to  accept  them.  This  she  fully  recog- 
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nised  at  the  time,  and  frankly  admitted  when  speaking 
to  me  on  this  subject  not  long  ago.  But  what  made 
it  absolutely  impossible  for  her  Majesty  to  think  of 
accepting  them — of  putting  her  name  to  the  proposed 
preliminary  treaty — was  that,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, it  was  only  the  blank  form  of  a treaty  that  was 
to  be  presented  to  her  for  her  signature,  the  important 
clauses  of  which  were  to  be  filled  in  subsequently  by 
the  German  Chancellor  at  his  own  good  pleasure. 
This  humiliation  the  Empress  would  not  submit  to, 
and  she  declared,  furthermore,  that  she  would  never 
take  such  a responsibility  upon  herself  as  to  engage  in 
negotiations  with  the  German  Chancellor  without 
seeing  clearly  their  end  and  purpose,  that  she  was  too 
much  of  a Frenchwoman,  and  too  sincerely  attached 
to  France,  to  do  so  ; and  that  in  case  the  conditions 
could  not  be  laid  before  her  in  the  most  exact  form, 
and  the  thought  of  a cession  of  French  territory 
should  not  be  given  up  entirely,  she  would  not  treat 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  even  to  prevent  the 
surrender  of  the  army. 

Thus  the  mission  of  General  Boyer  failed,  and  five 
days  later,  on  October  27th,  the  army  of  Metz  capi- 
tulated. 

To  the  letter  in  which  General  Boyer  announced  to 
the  Empress  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Marshal 
Bazaine  and  the  fortress  of  Metz  she  replied  : 

“ I have  just  received  your  letter.  Stunned  as  I 
am  by  the  painful  news,  I can  only  express  to  you  my 
admiration  for  this  valiant  army  and  its  chiefs.  Over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  but  faithful  guardians  of  the 
glory  and  the  honour  of  our  unhappy  country,  they 
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have  preserved  intact  the  traditions  of  our  ancient 
legions.  You  know  the  efforts  I have  made,  and  my 
inability,  to  avert  a fate  that  I would  willingly  have 
spared  them  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  most  cherished 
hopes.  . . . 

“ When  you  rejoin  your  companions-in-arms  tell 
them  that  they  have  been  the  hope,  the  pride,  and 
the  sorrow  of  one  who  is  an  exile,  like  themselves.” 

Most  of  the  facts  here  set  forth  referring  to  these 
political  intrigues  are  now  matters  of  common  history. 
At  the  time  the  events  occurred,  however,  they  were 
known  to  only  a few  persons — to  the  parties  directly 
concerned,  or  to  those  living  in  close  connection  with 
them.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Empress  and  of  the 
Emperor  with  regard  to  the  several  attempts  of  the 
German  Chancellor  to  induce  them  to  consent  to  a 
disgraceful  peace,  and  to  the  dismemberment  of 
France,  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire  and  the  dynasty, 
can  never  be  fully  understood  or  appreciated,  except 
by  those  persons  whose  privilege  it  was  to  hear  from 
their  own  lips  the  words  of  noble  disdain  with  which 
those  Grecian  gifts  were  repudiated  and  refused.1 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1840,  when  on  trial 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  on  account  of  the  Boulogne  affair, 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  speech  he  made  in 
his  own  defence,  said:  “The  Emperor,  my  uncle, 

1 “ Depuis  que  je  suis  en  Angleterre  j’ai  constate  dans  l’esprit  de 
Sa  Majeste  le  meme  sentiment  invincible,  celui  de  l’impossibilite 
pour  un  Napoleon  d’apposer  sa  signature  sur  un  Traite  de  paix 
stipulant  la  mutilation  du  territoire.” — See  letter  of  M.  E.  Rouher 
to  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac.  “ Souvenirs  du  Second  Empire,”  par 
M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac. 
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preferred  rather  to  abdicate  the  Empire  than  to 
accept  through  treaties  such  restricted  frontiers  as 
would  result  in  compelling  France  to  submit  to  the 
contempt  and  the  threats  that  are  offered  to  her  by 
the  foreigner  at  the  present  time.  Not  for  a single 
day  have  I breathed  forgetful  of  this  lesson.” 

Probably  these  words,  when  they  were  uttered, 
were  not  noticed,  or  were  only  received  with  a derisive 
smile,  but  they  have  now  a singular  significance. 

: hey  W,ere  not  vain  words ; they  were  imperious  and 
far-reaching.  The  Pretender  of  1840  was  Emperor 
in  1870,  but  still  carried  in  his  soul  the  lesson  of  his 
uncle;  and  the  lesson  is,  that  the  Empire  cannot 

exist  in  a dismembered,  degraded,  and  decadent 
r ranee. 


Those  writers  who  have  attributed  the  Franco- 
German  War  to  the  political  influence  of  the  Empress, 
and  have  even  ascribed  to  her  a desire  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government,  have  been  much  more  anxious 
to  find  reasons  to  justify  their  personal  animosities  or 
t eir  political  conduct  than  to  contribute  to  the  truth 
of  history  ; they  certainly  show  how  little  they  really 
knew  of  her  character,  or  of  that  of  the  Emperor,  or 
of  the  men  and  the  influences  that  directed  the  policy 
of  the  Imperial  Government. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  alliance  with  Italy 
could  have  been  promptly  made  in  July,  1870,  had 
not  French  diplomacy  at  this  time  been  blinded  by 
religious  prejudices  and  controlled  by  clerical  con- 
siderations—in  a word,  but  for  the  violent  opposition 
ol  the  Empress  to  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  alliance 
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It  is  true  there  was  but  one  obstacle  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  an  immediate  understanding  between  the  two 
Governments  with  respect  to  the  proposed  compact. 
This  was  the  price  that  Italy  asked — which  was  the 
occupation  of  Rome.  That  the  French  Government 
should  have  hesitated,  in  fact,  should  have  refused  to 
concede  this,  as  a condition  precedent  to  an  offensive 
alliance,  can  surprise  no  one  who  has  respect  for  the 
obligations  of  treaties  or  who  understands  the  depth 
and  power  of  religious  feeling  in  France,  especially  in 
social  and  military  circles. 

“ France  cannot,”  said  the  Duke  de  Gramont, 
“defend  its  honour  on  the  Rhine  and  sacrifice  it  on 
the  Tiber;”  and  again,  when  General  Ttirr  wrote  to 
the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  July, 
saying,  “ Italy  will  not  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
France  until  Rouher’s  1 jamais'  has  been  repudiated,” 
M.  de  Gramont,  in  a despatch  to  the  French  Minister 
at  Vienna,  La  Tour  d’Auvergne,  said:  “Tell  Tiirr 
that  I have  received  his  letter,  but  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  do  the  least  thing  for  Rome.”  And  a few 
days  later  (July  27th),  in  a despatch  to  La  Tour 
d’Auvergne,  referring  to  this  idea  of  securing  an  ally 
by  despoiling  the  Pope  of  his  temporal  possessions, 
he  said  : “There  would  burst  out  in  France  a cry  of 
indignation  that  would  stigmatise  us.  The  proceeding 
would  be  more  keenly  resented  by  our  people  than  the 
conduct  of  the  Prussian  Government.” 

The  position  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government 
was  that  if  Italy  was  unwilling  to  march,  except  on 
the  condition  above  referred  to,  her  co-operation  was 
not  to  be  desired.  And  no  other  position,  at  the 
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moment,  was  possible.  There  was  in  this  decision 
of  the  Imperial  Government  no  question  of  the 
personal  religious  predilections  and  sentiments  of  the 
Empress  or  of  any  one  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  M.  Iimile  Ollivier  wrote  to  the 
Emperor,  saying:  “Your  Majesty  knows  that  I am 
not  a partisan  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope — 
but  no  alliance  is  worth  a breach  of  good  faith.” 
The  Imperial  Government  merely  recognised  what 
was  then  plain  to  the  simplest  understanding,  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  Italy  by 
an  act  that  would  immediately  alienate  from  it  the 
support  of  a large  and  influential  part  of  the  French 
people,  without  whose  assistance  the  army  was  fore- 
doomed to  defeat  and  the  Government  itself  to 
destruction  in  the  impending  conflict.  French  diplo- 
macy in  this  matter  was  not  directed  by  the  personal 
feelings  of  any  individual  having  in  view  ecclesiastical 
interests,  but  by  common  sense  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  French  nation. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  Regent  should  yield 
on  the  Roman  question — Italy  would  have  soon 
joined  with  France  had  not  events  moved  with  such 
surprising  rapidity — had  not  the  first  news  from  the 
seat  of  war  put  a stop  to  all  further  negotiations.1 

1 In  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  August,  1870,  while  visiting  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh,  the  wife  of  the  American  Minister  to 
Italy,  who  was  then  spending  a few  days  in  Paris,  at  the  Hotel  Vouille- 
mont,  the  Chevalier  Nigra,  the  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  Imperial 
Court,  called  to  see  this  lady,  whom  he  had  known  for  many  years  as 
a sympathetic  friend  of  the  cause  of  United  Italy.  The  report  of 
the  French  reverses  at  Froeschwiller  and  Forbach  had  just  reached 
Paris ; and  the  war,  of  course,  was  the  subject  uppermost  in  the 
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The  Empress  rarely,  if  ever,  presumed  to  take 
anything  more  than  a sentimental  interest  in  questions 
of  international  politics — affairs  always  of  deep  study 
and  concern  with  the  Emperor.  Not  but  that  she 
was  always  greatly  interested  in  questions  that  related 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Empire,  and  was  able  to 
grasp  their  content  and  was  quick  to  perceive  its 
significance,  and  could  discuss  with  intelligence  and 
eloquence  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or  of  its 
adversaries,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  But  her 
political  opinions,  however  strong  her  feelings,  were 
seldom  expressed  under  a sense  of  responsibility  ; this 
she  was  willing  to  leave  with  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers. 

The  Empress  occupied  herself  with  domestic  con- 
cerns rather  than  with  foreign  affairs,  and  the  exterior 
policies  of  the  Government  and  party  politics  interested 
her  very  much  less  than  political  economy,  or  the 


minds  of  all.  After  a few  words  of  igreeting  and  inquiries  about 
mutual  friends  in  Florence  and  Turin — “Now,”  said  my  aunt, 
addressing  Signor  Nigra,  “do  tell  us  something  about  that  alliance — 
is  it  ever  to  be  a fait  accompli  ? ” “ C’est  trop  tard  ! ” was  the  quick 

reply.  The  accent  and  the  expressive  movement  with  which  the 
utterance  of  these  short  words  was  accompanied  were  most  significant. 
It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  idea  they  were  intended  to  convey. 
It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  Minister  to  add,  that  only  an 
hour  before  he  had  received  from  his  chief,  Visconti  Venosta, 
the  despatch  in  which  he  said : “ Malaret  lui  meme  semble  com- 
prendre  notre  abstention that  if  these  reverses  had  not  come  so 
quickly — if  we  could  only  have  had  another  ten  days — the  Italian 
army  would  have  been  set  in  motion,  and  my  King — il  re  galan- 
tuomo — would  have  made  a return  to  the  Emperor  for  the  generous 
services  he  rendered  him  in  1859,  and  which  we  (Italians)  shall  never 
forget. 
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application  of  the  discoveries  of  science  to  useful  ends  ; 
for  she  fully  believed,  with  Bentham,  that  the  aim 
and  the  justification  of  a Government  should  be  “the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.”  She  therefore 
most  heartily  sympathised  and  co-operated  with  the 
Emperor  in  all  his  plans  for  the  uplifting  of  the  poor, 
and  especially  of  the  artisan  classes.  The  strong 
desire  her  Majesty  still  has,  as  she  has  always  had,  to 
level  things  up,  I could  not  more  aptly  illustrate  than 
by  recounting  a little  incident  that  occurred  not  long 
ago  at  Farnborough.  One  day,  after  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  immense  fortunes  of  the  few  and  the 
penury  of  the  many,  the  Empress  remarked  : “ Under 
existing  social  conditions,  no  matter  how  much  our 
knowledge  and  control  over  the  forces  of  nature  are 
increased,  the  result  seems  only  to  increase  the 
startling  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  the  earnings 
of  labour,  and  to  multiply  and  intensify  class  dis- 
tinctions. Isa  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  never 
going  to  be  found  ? And  if  not,  what  must  be  the 
consequences  ? ” 

As  it  was  not  very  easy  to  answer  these  questions,  I 
said  : “I  once  took  the  liberty,  half  in  jest,  to  tell  the 
Emperor  that  his  sympathies  seemed  to  me  to  be 
socialistic.  Whereupon,  to  my  surprise,  he  frankly 
admitted  that  they  were.  And  I think  I may  infer, 
from  what  your  Majesty  has  just  said,  that  your  own 
sympathies  have  always  been,  like  those  of  the 
Emperor,  with  the  masses,  and  not  with  the  classes. 
Indeed,  your  idea  of  the  object  of  Government  would 
appear  to  scarcely  differ  from  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  conception  of  a ‘ Republic  ’ was  * that 
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form  and  substance  of  government  the  leading  object 
of  which  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men,  to  lift 
artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders,  to  clear  the  path 
of  laudable  pursuit  for  all,  and  to  afford  all  an  un- 
fettered start  and  a fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life.’  ” 
Hesitating  for  a moment,  with  a serious  expression 
on  her  face,  and  speaking  very  slowly,  the  Empress 
said,  “ Do  you  know  that  the  Emperor  and  I,  in  our 
time,  were  the  only  real  socialists  in  France?”  And 

then,  turning  to  M.  P , who  stood  near  her,  she 

said,  “ Is  not  this  true?  ” And  the  reply  was,  “ Yes.” 
As  the  consort  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  was 
always  ready  to  espouse  and  defend  his  public  policy, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  an  ardour  that  sometimes 
led  her  to  be  more  royalist  than  the  King.  But  to 
represent  and  give  distinction  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment on  its  social  side  was  the  chief  object  of  her  life. 

As  Regent  she  was  the  faithful  executor  of  the  will 
of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  policy  of  her  Councillors. 
When  the  catastrophe  came  she  stood  “like  a soldier 
at  his  post.” 

No  two  persons,  in  certain  respects,  could  be  more 
unlike  than  were  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress. 
The  Emperor  would  do  nothing  except  after  long 
reflection,  and  kept  his  opinions  carefully  to  himself. 
The  Empress,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  herself 
on  every  subject  with  absolute  freedom,  and  was 
inclined  to  act  impulsively.  She  was  aware  of  this 
herself,  and  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  after  talking 
freely — too  freely,  “ Don’t  tell  the  Emperor  what  I 
have  said,  for  I should  get  a scolding.”  Her  sym- 
pathies were  strong  and  her  temperament  emotional. 
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The  Emperor  could  occasionally  be  moved  by  some 
new  fact  to  do  what  he  had  not  proposed  to  do,  but  he 
never  permitted  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his 
feelings,  or  by  the  enthusiasm  of  others. 

That  the  Empress  resented  with  more  indignation 
than  the  Emperor  himself  the  candidature  of  Prince 
Leopold,  is  doubtless  true  ; and  that,  when  war  was 
declared,  she  was  optimistic,  and  enthusiastic  even,  is 
also  true.  Why  should  she  not  have  been?  Was 
she  not  a woman  ? Could  she  witness  without  emotion 
the  immense  wave  of  patriotic  sentiment  which  then 
swept  over  France  ? Great  injustice  has  been  done 
the  Empress  by  holding  her  to  blame  for  feelings 
which  she  shared  with  every  Frenchman  worthy  of 
the  name. 

The  Empress  had  no  personal  political  ambition. 
She  was  only  ambitious  for  her  husband  and  for  her 
son.  She  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  called  a 
political  woman ; she  was  too  sincere,  candid,  un- 
reserved, and  sympathetic  for  such  a role.  Her 
moral  personality  was  too  distinctly  and  too  strongly 
pronounced  to  permit  her  to  play  a part  in  which 
dissimulation  and  flexibility  are  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  success.  She  was  in  all  respects  a most 
womanly  woman — womanly  but  not  weak,  for  her 
powers  of  physical  endurance  and  her  moral  courage 
are  alike  remarkable — and  was  very  often  so  directed 
by  the  impulses  of  her  heart  as  to  make  light  of 
reasons  of  State  even  in  the  most  serious  circum- 
stances. 

Probably  few  persons  remember  that,  after  the  con- 
demnation of  Orsini  and  the  authors  of  the  massacre 
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in  front  of  the  Opera  House,  the  Empress,  touched 
with  pity  for  her  would-be  assassins,  spared  no  effort 
to  induce  the  Emperor  to  pardon  them.  In  fact,  she 
appealed  to  every  one  about  her  to  aid  her,  until  one 
day  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  having  heard  of  some 
new  move  she  had  made  in  order  to  obtain  a reprieve, 
went  to  her  and  said,  almost  brutally,  “Madame,  you 
do  not  know  how  much  annoyance  your  silly  senti- 
mentalism is  causing  us.  Let  us  attend  to  our  business, 
and  occupy  yourself  with  your  own  affairs.” 

And  this  reminds  me  of  an  incident  related  by  M. 
Granier  de  Cassagnac,  which  is  especially  interesting 
as  well  as  pertinent  to  our  subject. 

It  will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that  the  asylum 
offered  by  the  English  Government  to  a number  of 
persons  implicated  in  the  Orsini  affair,  was  so  resented 
by  the  French  people  that  they  were  for  a time  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  that  the 
Emperor  himself  took  this  matter  to  heart  very 
seriously. 

One  evening,  having  sent  for  M.  de  Cassagnac,  his 
Majesty  said  to  him  : “ I cannot  tolerate  such  a 

violation  of  the  right  of  asylum,  which  should  assure 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  of  political  opinion  ; 
but  under  the  cover  of  which  plots  against  the  security 
of  neighbouring  countries,  and  projects  for  the  murder 
of  sovereigns,  and  those  sovereigns  allies,  should  not 
be  permitted.  I have  dictated  to  the  Empress  the 
outlines  of  an  article  on  this  subject,  which  we  must 
make  up  and  publish  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet.” 
As  the  Emperor  handed  the  paper  to  the  narrator 
of  the  incident  the  Empress  entered  the  room. 
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“Monsieur  de  Cassagnac,”  said  she,  “if  you  take 
that  memorandum,  it  must  be  on  condition  that  you 
return  it  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  as  it  was  written 
hastily  at  the  Emperor’s  dictation,  I am  not  quite  sure 
that  it  is  correctly  written.  And,  furthermore,  since  I 
have  no  constitutional  right  which  authorises  me  to 
intervene  in  public  affairs,  I do  not  wish  to  be  accused, 
should  the  paper  be  lost,  of  having  pushed  the  Emperor 
into  the  very  ticklish  path  he  is  about  to  enter.”  And 
then,  laughing,  she  added  : “ Should  you  attach  any 
value  to  my  handwriting,  I promise  to  give  you 
another  autograph,  which  I will  make  an  effort 
to  write  with  sufficient  correctness  to  defy  your 
criticism.” 

Looking  over  the  documents  which  were  then  sub- 
mitted to  him,  M.  de  Cassagnac  remarked  : “To  say 
that  the  right  of  asylum  was  intended  to  protect  the 
opinion  of  refugees,  and  not  their  crimes,  is  to  main- 
tain a doctrine  that  is  incontestable  ; but  should  the 
English  Government  continue  to  extend,  until  it 
includes  assassination,  the  protection  due  only  to 
political  opinion,  the  Government  of  the  Emperor 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  role  of  a professor  of 
morals,  even  were  he  in  the  right.  The  more 
reasonable,  moderate,  and  legitimate  the  concessions 
demanded  by  France  are,  the  more  necessary  it  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  make  it  plain  in  the  pamphlet,  that 
in  the  case  of  a refusal  we  shall  be  obliged  to  consider 
what  measures  should  be  taken.” 

“Oh,  Monsieur  de  Cassagnac,”  cried  out  the 
Empress  with  vivacity,  “don’t  push  the  Emperor 
into  a war,  I beg  of  you  ! ” 
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The  Emperor  said  nothing. 

“ Madame,”  replied  M.  de  Cassagnac,  “ France 
should  be  protected.  To  maintain  its  dignity,  its 
security,  the  future  of  its  institutions,  of  which  the 
dynasty  is  a part,  is  the  very  first  duty  of  the 
Government.” 

“Oh,  no,  no!”  interrupted  the  Empress;  “don’t 
say  that.  England  was  our  faithful  ally  in  the  East. 
A touch  of  unreasonableness  has  for  the  moment  led 
astray  the  English  mind,  ordinarily  so  just.  Good 
sense  and  equity  will  in  the  end  carry  the  day.  But 
don’t  push  the  Emperor  into  a war!” 

Only  a few  months  later  the  Queen  of  England  and 
Prince  Albert,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  the 
guests  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  in  the  har- 
bour of  Cherbourg.  To  the  cordial  welcome  extended 
by  the  Emperor  to  his  royal  visitors  Prince  Albert 
responded  : 

“Your  Majesty  knows  the  sentiments  of  the  Queen 
towards  you  and  the  Empress,  and  I have  no  occasion 
to  remind  you  of  them.  You  know  also  that  a good 
understanding  between  our  two  countries  is  the  con- 
stant object  of  her  desires,  as  it  is  of  yours.  The 
Queen  is  therefore  doubly  happy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, by  her  presence  here  at  this  time,  of  allying 
herself  with  you,  Sire,  in  the  endeavour  to  strengthen 
as  much  as  possible  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  two  nations.  This  friendship  is  the  foundation  of 
their  mutual  prosperity.” 

No,  the  Empress  was  never  a political  woman,  but 
always  was,  and  is,  a very  womanly  woman,  to  whom 
violence,  and  war  especially,  is  most  repugnant. 
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That  she  was  not  the  woman  she  has  been  repre- 
sented to  be,  anxious  to  govern,  reactionary  in  her 
opinions,  and  opposed  in  principle  to  the  evolution  of 
the  “liberal  Empire,”  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  Emperor  in  all  his  generous  politi- 
cal ideas  and  aspirations,  and,  above  and  beyond  all 
the  rest,  a devoted  wife  and  mother,  there  is  abundant 
evidence. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1869,  at  the  time  when,  on 
account  of  the  violence  of  the  irreconcilable  Opposi- 
tion, the  question  had  been  raised  of  abandoning  the 
liberal  Empire  and  returning  to  the  rdgime  of  “per- 
sonal government,”  the  Empress  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
from  Cairo,  Egypt,  as  follows  : 

“ I am  greatly  preoccupied  by  the  turn  public 
opinion  has  taken  with  you.  God  grant  that  every- 
thing may  go  on  tranquilly  and  wisely,  without  folly 
on  the  one  side  or  a jerk  on  the  other,  and  that  order 
may  be  maintained  without  the  use  of  force  ; for  the 
day  after  the  victory  is  often  difficult — more  difficult 
than  the  day  before  it.”1  And  again,  in  a remarkable 
letter  written  on  the  Nile,  four  days  later,  in  reply  to 
a despatch  from  the  Emperor  announcing  that  the 
Opposition  had  abandoned  the  project  of  making  a 
great  public  demonstration  in  Paris  on  October  26th, 
she  says  : 

“ I was  greatly  troubled  about  the  doings  of  yester- 
day, and  to  know  that  you  were  in  Paris  without  me  ; 
but  everything  passed  off  well,  as  I see  by  your 
despatch.  ...  I think,  in  spite  of  all , you  should  not 
be  discouraged,  but  should  go  forward  in  the  way  you 
1 “Papiers  et  Correspondance  de  la  Famille  Imperiale.” 
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have  inaugurated.  It  is  well  to  keep  faith  with  respect 
to  the  concessions  granted  ; this  every  one  believes 
and  admits.  I hope,  then,  that  your  speech  will  be 
in  this  sense.  The  more  need  there  may  be  of  force 
later  on,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  prove  to  the 
country  that  these  are  ideas,  and  not  expedients.  I 
am  far  away,  and  quite  too  ignorant  of  what  has 
happened  since  my  departure  to  speak  in  this  way  ; 
but  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  orderly  pro- 
gress of  ideas  is  the  veritable  force.  I do  not  like 
sudden  movements,  and  I am  persuaded  that  a coup 
d' Ftat  cannot  be  made  twice  in  the  same  reign.  I am 
talking  at  random,  and  preaching  to  a convert  who 
knows  a great  deal  more  about  the  subject  than  I do. 
But  I must  say  something,  were  it  only  to  prove  what 
you  know,  that  my  heart  is  with  you  both,  and  that  if, 
when  everything  about  me  is  quiet,  my  vagabond  spirit 
loves  to  roam  about  in  space,  it  is  close  by  you  both 
that  I love  to  be  in  times  of  disquietude  and  anxiety. 

. . . I have  no  wish  to  remember  anything  in  my 
life  that  may  have  blighted  the  bright  colours  of  my 
illusions,  . . . but  I live  again  in  my  son,  and  I feel 
that  my  real  joys  are  to  be  those  which  shall  come  to 
my  own  heart  only  after  they  have  passed  through  his 
heart.”  1 

If  the  Empress  ever  declared  herself  in  favour  of 
the  Franco-German  War,  it  was  not  from  political 
considerations,  but  for  sentimental  reasons,  and  a 
natural  fondness  for  heroic  solutions.  She  was  at 
this  time  free  from  political  responsibilities  ; when 
these  came,  she  knew  how  to  act  with  a prudence 
1 “ Papiers  et  Correspondance  de  la  Famille  Imperiale.’’ 
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and  a dignity  as  remarkable,  perhaps,  as  it  may  have 
been  unexpected  by  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the 
excellent  good  sense,  the  instinctive  savoir  faire  that 
lay  concealed  beneath  those  superficial  and  more 
brilliant  qualities  for  which  she  had  long  been  so 
conspicuous  and  so  famous. 

But  in  July,  1870,  her  Majesty’s  opinions,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  or  might  have  been  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  or  the  expediency  of  a war  with  Prussia, 
could  have  had  but  very  little  weight  after  Bismarck 
had  audaciously,  in  the  name  of  his  King,  “slapped 
the  cheek  of  France  ” — after  this  calculated  insult  to 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  French  people. 

The  absurdity  of  attributing  to  the  Empress  a 
desire  to  perpetuate  her  Regency  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  familiar  with  the  facts  related  in  this 
chapter.  And  that  such  a desire  would  have  been 
an  unnatural  one,  is  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  her  life  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Not  only  has  she  persistently  refused  to 
assume  any  sort  of  leadership  in  contemporary 
French  politics,  but,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of 
her  official  conduct,  whether  as  consort  of  the 
Emperor  or  as  Regent,  has  declined  even  to  attempt 
to  justify  herself  before  the  world. 

It  is  only  a few  weeks  since  that,  having  read  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  “ Memoirs  ” of  the  late  General 
Trochu,  recently  published,  derogatory  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empress,  I sent  a letter  to  the  Gaulois  and  a 
number  of  the  Paris  journals,  in  which  I corrected  the 
statements  made  by  General  Trochu  with  respect  to 
two  or  three  matters  that  came  within  my  own  know- 
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ledge.  On  my  sending  to  her  Majesty  a copy  of  this 
communication  to  the  Paris  Press,  with  a letter  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  motives 
that  had  led  me  to  write  it,  I received  from  her  the 
following  answer  : — 

“Farnborough  Hill,  Farnborough,  Hants, 

“ October  22,  1896. 

“ My  dear  Doctor, — I am  profoundly  touched  by 
your  letter.  I know  what  your  sentiments  are,  and 
what  they  always  have  been,  towards  my  family. 

“ I appreciate  the  motives  that  have  caused  you  to 
act — detaching,  as  you  say,  an  extract  from  your 
‘ Memoirs  ’ — in  the  matter  of  the  noise  that  is  being 
made  to-day  over  the  name  of  General  Trochu. 

“You  will  understand  also,  I hope,  that  I am  quite 
resolved  to  reply  to  nothing,  and  to  contradict  nothing, 
however  painful  it  may  be  to  me.  A war  of  recrimi- 
nation and  justification  is  repugnant  to  me.  I have 
faith  to  believe  that  to  the  Emperor  first,  and  to  me, 
perhaps  (?),  Time  will  do  justice. 

“ Believe,  dear  Doctor,  in  my  very  kind  sentiments, 

“ EUGfiNIE.” 

How  pathetic  that  interrogation  “ perhaps  (?)  ” ! 

Poor  Empress  ! Yes,  Time  will  do  you  justice.  You 
have  happily  already  lived  to  see  that  your  heroism, 
your  self-sacrifice,  your  sorrows,  have  secured  to  you 
the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  world — the  world 
that  will  soon  forget  your  enemies  and  all  their  works, 
and  remember  you  for  centuries  to  come  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  sympathetic  figures  that  have  sat 
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upon  a throne,  as  one  whose  story  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  romance  and  tragedy  of  a woman’s  life. 

And  the  Emperor — whose  favourite  saying  it  was 
that  everything  will  come  to  him  who  knows  how  to 
wait — Time  will  do,  is  now  doing,  him  justice  also. 

“ Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 

Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small.” 
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THE  END  OF  THE  WAR THE  COMMUNE 

I return  to  France — The  suffering  among  the  French  prisoners — The 
Clothing  Society — I engage  in  relief  work — Hostes  dum  vulnerati 
fratres — The  fellow-feeling  produced  by  suffering  shared  in 
common — The  end  of  the  war — A National  Assembly — The 
humiliating  peace — The  Emperor  arrives  in  England — The 
Sedan  of  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence — Mrs. 
Evans  and  I visit  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Camden  Place 
— The  admirable  resignation  of  the  Emperor — His  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  Prince  Imperial — Mrs.  Evans  and  I return 
to  Paris — The  aspect  of  the  city. 

EEING  that,  for  the  moment,  I could  not  be 


directly  of  any  service  to  her  Majesty,  and  at 
the  same  time  recognising  that  the  war,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  continue  for  several  months  at  least,  I 
decided  to  return  to  France  in  order  to  go  on  with 
the  Ambulance  work,  which  I had  been  compelled  to 
leave  so  unexpectedly  and  suddenly. 

Knowing  that  there  would  be  a want  of  medical 
stores  and  surgical  instruments  and  apparatus  in  the 
French  hospitals  and  camps,  I bought  in  London  a 
supply  of  the  things  I thought  most  necessary,  and 
made  preparations  to  take  them  with  me  to  Metz. 

To  return  to  Paris,  as  I should  have  preferred  to 
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do,  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  not  likely  that  I 
would  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  German  lines 
then  investing  the  city  ; and  besides,  were  I allowed 
to  enter  it,  my  usefulness  might  be  greatly  hampered 
on  account  of  the  assistance  which  I had  rendered  to 
the  Empress;  for,  during  the  period  immediately 
following  upon  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  party  feelincr 
was  strong,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Republicans  against 
a 1 persons  who.  had  proved  to  be  friends  of  the 

apoleomc  family  was  implacable.  Moreover  I 
knew  that  under  Dr.  Crane’s  supervision  the  American 
Ambulance  was  in  good  hands.  I came  to  the  con- 
clusion, therefore,  to  look  after  the  armies  which  were 
still  in  the  field,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I could  be 
more  useful  in  Metz  than  anywhere  else. 

In  order  to  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  through 
the  lines  of  the  German  troops,  I provided  myself 
with  letters  of  introduction  and  credentials  from  the 
highest  German  civil  and  military  authorities  ; and 
although,  in  a few  instances,  obstacles  were  met  with, 

I reached  the  French  outposts  safely. 

On  arriving  at  Metz,  I asked  permission  to  enter 
the  city,  stating  the  purpose,  and  addressing  my 
request  in  the  regular  way  to  the  headquarters  ; but 

to  my  great  disappointment,  my  request  was  not 
granted. 

Nevertheless  this  rebuff  did  not  discourage  me.  I 
found  rn  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  and  afterward  at 
i>edan,  several  hospitals  where  my  medical  stores 
were  greatly  needed  and  highly  appreciated.  But 
the  frightful  scenes  I witnessed  during  this  my  second 
visit  to  the  Continent  moved  me  greatly,  and  I de- 
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cided,  until  I should  be  able  to  return  to  my  home  in 
Paris,  to  devote  all  my  efforts  to  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  those  Frenchmen  who  were  prisoners  in 
the  enemy’s  country  ; some  of  whom  were  suffering 
from  their  wounds  or  from  diseases,  and  others  from 
want,  resulting  from  causes  I had  scarcely  thought  of, 
and  most  of  whom  were  without  sufficient  clothing  of 
a kind  adapted  for  winter  use. 

I therefore  at  once  returned  to  London,  and  ad- 
dressed myself  to  several  influential  persons,  to  whom 
I related  my  experiences,  and  whose  co-operation  I 
solicited.  I told  them  how  much  I had  been  struck 
by  the  misery  and  distress  I had  seen  everywhere 
among  the  prisoners  who  were  not  upon  the  sick 
lists,  which  resulted  from  the  want  of  nearly  every- 
thing, and  especially  from  the  need  of  warm  clothing  ; 
and  I expressed  my  opinion  that,  as  the  weather  was 
already  extremely  severe,  should  the  winter  prove  a 
hard  one,  thousands  of  them  would  succumb  to  their 
fate,  unless  effective  measures  of  relief  were  promptly 
taken. 

To  my  great  delight,  my  words  found  willing 
ears,  and  I was  enabled  to  create,  with  the  help  of 
Messrs.  Michael  Biddulph,  Thomas  Hankey,  W. 
Gladstone,  and  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  the  so-called 
“ Clothing  Society,”  which,  as  has  been  acknowledged 
by  the  French  Government,  and  also  by  the  German 
authorities,  rendered  a great  deal  of  assistance  to  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  camps  established  in  1870-71 
near  Cologne,  Mayence,  Coblenz,  and  other  German 
cities. 

During  nearly  the  whole  winter  I was  occupied 
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visiting  these  camps,  and  I crossed  the  English 

annel  several  times  to  take  to  Germany  or  to 
Switzerland  the  gifts  in  kind  or  in  money  which  had 
been  collected  in  England  by  our  society,  distributing 
them  either  personally  among  the  prisoners  or  deliver^ 
ing  them  to  trustworthy  persons  who  had  offered  me 
their  assistance. 

My  first  trip  to  the  Continent  for  this  purpose  was 
made  in  January,  1871.  I left  London  on  the  1 8th  of 
that  month,  and  arriving  on  the  20th  at  Lille,  called 
upon  the  Count  de  Meulan,  the  president  of  a local 
Relief  Society.  This  society  was  in  direct  relations 
with  another  society,  that  of  the  Chevaliers  de  Malle, 
which  was  under  the  presidency  of  Baron  Schonlein,’ 
at  ologne,  and  which  had  received  permission  to 
forward  goods  coming  from  England,  through  France, 
ree  o dut)  and  at  small  expense  of  carriage,  and 
through  Belgium  at  about  half  the  ordinary  charge. 
M.  Longhaye,  vice-president  of  the  Lille  Society, 
promised  me  all  the  aid  in  his  power,  and  subsequently 
rendered  me  considerable  assistance. 

I proceeded  to  Brussels  on  the  21st,  in  order  to 
arrange  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  through 
Belgium.  The  King  himself,  when  I saw  him 
during  my  previous  trip,  and  told  him  of  my  plans 
regarding  the  prisoners,  had  graciously  offered  me  all 
the  assistance  which  he  should  be  able  to  render  me 
in  my  undertaking ; and,  inasmuch  as  there  existed 
also  in  the  Belgian  capital  an  International  Society 
which  was  doing  work  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners 

of  war,  it  seemed  to  me  advisable  to  work  in 
co-operation  with  it. 
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Finding  that,  by  this  arrangement,  an  additional 
number  of  camps  could  be  looked  after,  and  that 
many  of  the  old  prisoners  were  being  removed  to 
other  camps,  I decided  to  dispose  of  the  clothing 
I had  brought  with  me  in  favour  of  the  large 
number  of  new  prisoners  who  were  daily  arriving 
at  Cologne,  Coblenz,  and  Mayence,  and  to  supply 
them  also  with  such  sums  of  money  as  were  most 
urgently  required  to  meet  their  immediate  wants. 

The  Belgian  society  having  agreed  to  supply  a 
quantity  of  wooden  shoes  to  these  new  prisoners, 
my  attention,  on  going  to  Cologne,  was  first  devoted 
to  the  distribution  among  them  of  warm  under- 
clothing. I accordingly  gave  away  there,  in  the 
name  of  our  London  Society,  both  personally  and 
through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Chevaliers  de  Matte, 
a large  quantity  of  drawers,  stockings,  slippers,  and 
flannel  belts,  together  with  one  thousand  woollen 
shirts,  costing  one  thaler  (three  shillings)  each.  I 
gave,  moreover,  to  Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam,  of  the 
Second  Dragoons,  who  was  indicated  to  me,  both 
by  his  fellow-officers  and  the  German  military 
authorities,  as  possessing  their  entire  confidence, 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  francs,  for  the  relief  of 
the  most  necessitous  and  impecunious  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  ; and  I promised  him  a further 
sum  to  be  divided  among  them,  should  he  think  it 
necessary. 

I also  found  at  Cologne  a ladies’  society  which  had 
been  organised  by  officers’  wives,  and  which  worked 
in  a very  praiseworthy  manner.  I therefore  handed 
to  the  president,  Madame  Masson,  the  sum  of  one 
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thousand  francs,  in  order  to  assist  her  society  in  the 
purchase  of  woollen  socks,  drawers,  and  flannel  belts 
for  the  convalescent  prisoners  from  the  hospitals. 

Another  sum  of  money  was  handed  over  for  dis- 
tribution to  Baron  Edward  Oppenheim,  who  at  his 
own  expense,  and  with  the  aid  of  subscriptions,  was 
trying  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  prisoners. 

Before  leaving  Cologne,  the  Abbd  Strumpf,  a 
gentleman  who  spent  all  his  time  visiting  the  camps 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  requirements  of 
the  prisoners,  informed  me  that  at  Torgau,  Saxony, 
the  camp  was  extremely  unhealthy,  owing  to  the 
swampy  character  of  the  ground,  and  that  wooden 
sabots  were  urgently  needed  there.  I accordingly 

gave  him  money  sufficient  to  purchase  two  thousand 
pairs. 

On  arriving  at  Coblenz,  on  January  25th,  I pre- 
sented my  letters  of  introduction  to  General  von 
Wedel,  including  one  from  the  commanding  officer 
at  Cologne.  He  received  me  with  much  kindness, 
which  I was  told  was  characteristic  of  him;  for  he 
was  so  beloved  by  the  French  soldiers  who  knew  him 
that  they  called  him  le  pere  des  prisonniers.  He  at 
once  accorded  me  permission  to  visit  the  two  camps 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city;  and 
Major  Lainstow,  the  officer  in  charge  of  Camp 
No.  2,  also  a man  of  kindly  and  benevolent  im- 
pulses, whose  humanity  towards  the  prisoners  had 
won  for  him  their  confidence  and  regard,  afforded 
me  every  facility  for  carrying  out  the  object  of  my 
visit.  I myself  distributed  about  two  thousand  pairs 
of  woollen  stockings  to  the  prisoners  in  the  two 
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camps.  For  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  and  officers 
interned  in  the  city  of  Coblentz  itself,  I left  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Archer  Burton,  English  residents  of  that 
city — to  whose  active  exertions  these  prisoners  owed 
the  alleviation  of  much  of  their  suffering — twelve  large 
boxes  of  second-hand  clothing  which  I had  brought 
with  me  from  London. 

In  a similar  manner  I occupied  my  time  for  nearly 
a month,  distributing  money  and  articles  of  clothing 
in  the  prison  camps  and  hospitals  at  Mayence,  Wies- 
baden, Rastadt,  Frankfort,  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe,  in 
fact  all  over  Germany,  to  aid  and  comfort  the  poor 
French  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  captive  during 
the  war. 

None  except  those  who  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
these  men  in  the  camps  and  lazarettos  of  Germany 
can  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  they  endured,  to  the  very  end  of  that 
terrible  winter  of  1870-71.  And  all  the  while  their 
ranks  were  literally  decimated  by  disease  ; for  it  has 
been  estimated  that  more  than  20,000  of  the  inmates 
of  these  establishments  perished  by  diseases  brought 
on,  principally,  by  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  great  want  of  suitable  clothing  among 
them  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  they  were  hastily 
called  into  the  field  in  July,  were  captured  a few 
weeks  later,  in  midsummer,  and  that  six  months  or 
more  had  passed  with  no  chance  to  obtain  winter 
overcoats  and  blankets,  or  to  renew  in  a regular  way 
any  of  their  supplies  of  clothing.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  or  however  unavoidable  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  made  no  less  sad  and  no  less  pitiable  the 
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condition  of  these  barefooted,  bareheaded,  and  ragged 
remnants  of  the  military  power  of  the  Empire.  To 
their  physical  suffering  was  also  added  the  demoralisa- 
tion which  came  from  defeat.  They  neither  knew  the 
extent  of  their  own  misfortunes,  nor  how  great  were 
those  which  had  befallen  their  country.  They  were 
unable  even  to  communicate  with  their  families  at 
home,  for  they  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
postage  on  a letter. 

A German  gentleman,  who  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  unhappy  lot  of  these  prisoners,  wrote  to  me 
from  Dresden,  saying : “ Out  of  three  hundred 

French  prisoners  in  our  camps,  two  hundred  have 
not  a penny.  They  cannot  pay  the  postage  on  their 
letters,  so  that  even  the  letters  which  they  receive 
have  very  often  to  be  sent  back  ; ” and  he  begged 
me  to  “ come  to  the  relief  of  these  poor  people.” 
“ If,”  said  he,  “ we  could  only  give  them,  on  entering 
into  the  hospital,  a sixpence  apiece ! Please  authorise 
Mr.  Irish  (the  American  Consul  at  Dresden)  to  put 
a thousand  francs  in  our  hands.” 

I may  add  that  this  same  gentleman  wrote  to  me 
to  say  : “ Our  dear,  highly  beloved  Crown-Princess 
(afterwards  the  Empress  Frederick)  told  me  that  she 
was  very  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you  when  you  called, 
and  was  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  two  thousand 
francs  which  you  gave  to  us  to  be  disbursed  for 
the  purchase  of  necessary  clothing  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  French  prisoners  now  in  the  hospitals  at 
Dresden.” 

That  many  ladies — French  ladies — should  have  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  multitude  of  French  soldiers, 
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sick,  destitute,  and  prisoners  of  war,  is  not  remarkable. 
A number  of  them  worked  nobly,  and  were  unremit- 
ting in  their  efforts  to  relieve  and  comfort  their  unfor- 
tunate and  unhappy  compatriots.  Among  them  I wish 
particularly  to  mention  Madame  MacMahon,  the  wife 
of  Marshal  MacMahon,  whom  I met  at  Mayence,  and 
Madame  Canrobert,  the  wife  of  Marshal  Canrobert, 
whom  I saw  at  Stuttgart,  and  who  was  as  energetic 
as  she  was  philanthropic.  Madame  Canrobert  under- 
took to  purchase  for  me,  and  to  distribute  personally 
among  the  convalescents  leaving  the  Stuttgart  hos- 
pitals, several  thousand  francs  worth  of  clothing  and 
other  articles.  The  Countess  de  Gramont  at  Munich 
was  also  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  aid  and  assist 
the  convalescents  coming  from  the  hospitals. 

But  many  German  ladies  were  no  less  considerate 
and  charitably  disposed  towards  the  poor  French 
soldiers  who  lay  wounded  and  sick  in  the  hospitals. 
Hostes  dum  vulnerati  fratres  was  a motto  which 
expressed  not  only  the  sentiment  that  guided  the 
conduct  of  the  Crown-Princess  of  Germany  in  her 
efforts  to  aid  and  succour  these  unhappy  victims  of 
war,  but  that  of  the  Empress  Augusta  as  well,  who, 
when  Queen  of  Prussia,  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  International  Red  Cross  societies,  to  which, 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  she  continued  to 
give  the  most  generous  support.  The  Grand-Duchess 
of  Baden  took  a special  interest  in  the  military  hos- 
pital at  Carlsruhe  ; and  on  my  making  certain  sugges- 
tions by  way  of  improving  the  situation  of  a number 
of  prisoners,  she  promised  me  that  the  matter  should 
be  promptly  attended  to.  In  fact,  the  French  officers 
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interned  in  Carlsruhe  were  well  cared  for, and  were 
most  hospitably  treated  by  the  citizens. 

I should  regret  to  have  conveyed  the  impression,  in 
these  reminiscences  of  my  experience  among  the 
prison  camps  in  Germany  during  the  winter  of 
I^7°~7I>  that  the  German  Government  failed  to  do  all 
it  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  in  behalf  of  the 
French  prisoners.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
transport  service  and  supply  departments  of  Germany 
had  to  provide  for  more  than  400,000  captives — a 
larger  number  than  was  ever  before  taken  by  a vic- 
torious army — it  should  cause  no  surprise  to  hear  that 
the  Germans  were  for  a time  unequal  to  the  task  of 
properly  taking  care  of  the  hordes  of  prisoners  on 
their  hands.  The  prisoners  were  generally  fairly  well 
housed  ; the  rations  furnished  were  both  good  in 
quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity  ; and  the  soldiers, 
and  especially  the  officers,  enjoyed  a large  amount  of 
liberty.  In  every  respect  they  were  considerately 
treated  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  camps  ; and  I 
was  particularly  touched  on  observing  that  even  a 
larger  share  of  military  honours  was  accorded  by  the 
German  authorities  to  the  deceased  French  privates 
than  would  have  been  rendered  them  in  their  own 
country. 

The  causes  for  the  suffering  which  prevailed  in  these 
prison  camps  I have  already  stated  ; but  I should  also 
state  that,  after  a few  weeks,  the  general  condition  of 
the  prisoners  was  greatly  improved  by  the  distribution 
among  them  of  immense  quantities  of  clothing  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  which  were  furnished  by  a great 
number  of  relief  societies  that  came  into  existence, 
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immediately  they  were  needed,  all  over  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  also. 

During  my  tours  through  Germany,  while  engaged 
in  this  relief  work,  I saw  many  things  which  were  well 
worth  noticing,  and  wrere  of  more  than  a passing 
interest,  as  they  threw  light  upon  human  character  in 
general,  and  taught  lessons  that  may  seem  singular  to 
those  who  have  not  themselves  personally  observed 
and  studied  the  conditions  and  the  consequences 
resulting  from  actual  warfare. 

One  might  expect  that  the  life  of  a soldier  and  the 
continual  sight  of  suffering  would  make  his  heart  cold 
and  indifferent,  and  brutalise  his  feeling ; and  most 
people  naturally  believe— when  death  threatens  every 
one — when  a man  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  danger, 
that  he  becomes  supremely  selfish  and  cares  very  little 
even  for  his  friends. 

This,  however,  is  not  so  always.  On  the  contrary,  I 
could  mention  many  cases  in  which  the  soldiers  whom 
I met  in  the  hospitals  or  prisons  showed  the  greatest 
kindness  and  sympathy  for  their  companions. 

I was  often  told  by  one  of  those  men,  when  I 
offered  him  assistance,  that  he  was  not  so  much  in 
want  as  one  of  his  comrades  ; and  more  than  once 
some  of  the  French  prisoners  refused  to  accept  a 
shirt  or  a pair  of  shoes,  even  when  they  were 
suffering  for  the  want  of  them,  and  pointed  out  to  me 
others  among  their  number  who  needed  these  articles 
far  more  than  they  did.  The  feeling  that  prompted 
these  generous  acts  was  something  quite  different  from 
the  amiable  spirit  of  camaraderie  which  is  developed 
by  association  alone.  It  seemed  rather  to  be  the 
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result  of  a moral  evolution,  determined  by  the  environ- 
ment, that  ended  in  the  transformation  of  an  original 
racial  instinct  into  a fine  sentiment  of  humanity — into 
that  cantas  genei'is  humani  which  has  redeemed  the 
world  and  glorified  it. 

In  peace,  the  inequality  of  conditions  among  men, 
and  the  great  difference  in  the  fortunes  allotted  to 
individuals,  create,  on  the  one  side,  envy,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  disdain  and  a sense  of  superiority.  Many 
of  those  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  cannot  imagine  that  they  can  ever 
be  placed  in  a condition  similar  to  that  of  their  less 
favoured  neighbours  ; for  in  times  of  peace  sudden 
changes  seldom  occur,  and  the  rich  rarely  have  a 
chance  to  learn  the  lessons  which  misfortune  teaches. 
Many  of  them,  therefore,  persuade  themselves  that 
those  who  are  not  as  well-conditioned  as  they  are, 
owe  it  to  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  worthy 
of  a better  fortune,  and  they  learn  on  this  account  to 
ignore  and  despise  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poor,  or  those  who  are  in  a 
dependent  position,  imagine  that  they  have  been  dis- 
inherited by  fate  ; they  know  only  their  own  sorrows 
and  sufferings,  and  never  can  believe  that  the  rich  and 
the  educated,  and  those  who  stand  in  high  places  and 
hold  great  offices,  have  also  their  troubles  and  hours  of 
wretchedness.  Deceived  by  the  glittering  outside  of 
a life  unknown  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand, their  hearts  often  become  filled  with  envy  and 
hatred. 

In  times  of  war  the  order  and  relative  importance 
of  things  changes.  Conditions  are  equalised  ; and  the 
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same  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  are  felt 
and  entertained  by  all.  Every  one  knows  that  what 
has  happened  to  his  companion  to-day  may  happen  to 
himself  to-morrow,  and  he  treats  his  neighbour  as  he 
himself  would  like  to  be  treated  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

It  is  when  confronted  by  common  dangers  and 
suffering  that  men  are  most  inclined  to  remember 
and  to  practise  the  golden  rule.  War  is  terrible  ; war 
is  a prodigious  leveller  ; but  in  its  destructive  course 
it  sweeps  aside  the  vanities  of  life,  and  very  often 
among  the  ruins  some  of  the  fairest  and  sweetest 
flowers  that  grow  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord  spring 
up  and  grow. 

While  I was  engaged  as  above  described,  the  spring 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  Franco-German  War  came  to 
a close.  The  French  armies  had  been  defeated  every- 
where in  the  open  field,  and,  although  Paris  for  a time 
still  held  out,  Le  Gouvernement  de  la  Defense  Nationale 
saw  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  resist  the  besiegers  any 
longer. 

After  M.  Jules  Favre’s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  treat 
with  Count  Bismarck  at  Ferrieres,  which  our  readers 
will  remember,  and  after  the  equally  unsuccessful 
endeavours  to  induce  foreign  Powers  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  France,  of  which  we  have  also  spoken, 
Trochu  and  Favre,  and  their  associates,  announced 
that  the  Government  would  rely  upon  itself  for  salva- 
tion ; and  all  the  bombastic  proclamations  subsequently 
issued  by  them  only  re-echoed  their  resolve  to  die  or  to 
conquer,  and  not  to  grant  to  the  enemy  a single  stone 
of  the  fortresses  or  a single  inch  of  French  soil — “ pas 
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une  pierre  de  nos  forteresses  ; pas  un  pouce  de  notre 
terntoire."  The  more  events  progressed,  however, 
the  more  evident  it  became  to  every  one  that  this 
mock-heroic  decision  would  have  to  be  modified.  The 
flaming  spirit — “the  furious  fool,”  according  to  M. 
Thiers — of  the  Republican  Government  was  Leon 
Gambetta,  who,  on  October  6,  1870,  left  Paris  in  a 
balloon,  and  descended  at  Tours,  where  he  established 
a branch  of  the  Government,  and  soon  assumed  the 
functions,  if  not  the  title,  of  a Dictator.  However 
patriotic  the  intentions  of  this  gentleman  may  have 
been,  his  efforts  proved  fruitless,  notwithstanding  his 
great  ability  and  his  prodigious  activity.  Armies  were 
improvised — six  hundred  thousand  men  were  under 
arms  in  less  than  four  months — but,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  raw  and  undisciplined  levies,  poorly 
equipped  and  badly  officered,  they  were  unable  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  capital.  “ If,”  said  Bis- 
marck to  Jules  Favre,  “to  arm  a citizen  were  all  it  was 
necessary  to  do  to  make  a soldier  of  him,  it  would  be 
an  imposition  to  devote  a large  part  of  the  public 
wealth  to  the  maintenance  of  standing  armies.  It  is 
these  that  give  the  superiority  in  war — and  you  were 
beaten  because  you  did  not  know  it.”  Moreover,  no 
intelligent  or  intelligible  plan  of  military  co-operation 
would  ever  seem  to  have  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Government  in  Paris  and  the  Government  at 
Tours  ; and  their  effective  action,  whether  for  war  or 
peace,  was  still  further  paralysed  by  personal  jealousies 
and  political  divergencies.  That  the  Government  of 
the  4th  of  September  should  have  permitted  itself  to 
be  shut  up  in  Paris  only  shows  how  absolutely  incom- 
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petent  it  was  to  take  the  first  sensible  step  towards 
safety.  In  committing  this  folly,  it  threw  away  the 
only  chance  it  had  of  communicating  with  the  world, 
deliberately  cut  itself  loose  from  France,  and  put  in 
imminent  peril  its  own  existence  ; for,  in  the  mean- 
while, the  example  set  by  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  September  4th,  was  imitated  by  the  Radicals 
and  Socialists  of  the  French  capital. 

On  October  31,  1870,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
quarters  of  Paris  where  chiefly  the  working  class  lives, 
tried,  under  the  leadership  of  Delescluze,  Blanqui, 
Pyat,  and  Flourens,  to  establish  a government  of  the 
Commune.  This  attempt,  however,  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. 

But  another  attempt  of  a similar  kind  was  made  on 
January  22,  1871,  and  the  Government  did  not  prove, 
this  time,  powerful  enough  to  crush  the  insurrection 
entirely,  and  the  spirit  of  dissension  and  revolt  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  grew  more  and  more  violent 
and  dangerous. 

On  the  28th  of  January  an  armistice  was  obtained 
from  the  Germans,  in  order  to  enable  the  French 
people  to  elect  delegates  for  a National  Assembly, 
whose  sole  mission  it  was  to  decide  whether  the  war 
should  be  continued,  or  on  what  terms  peace  should 
be  made.1 

1 Convention,  Art.  2 : “ L’armistice  ainsi  convenu  a pour  but  de 
permettre  au  Gouvernement  de  la  defense  nationale  de  convoquer 
une  Assemblee  librement  elue  qui  prononcera  sur  la  question  de 
savoir : si  la  guerre  doit  etre  continuee,  ou  a quelles  conditions  la 
paix  doit  etre  faite. — L’Assemblee  se  reunira  dans  la  ville  de 
Bordeaux.” 

The  article  here  cited  gives,  however,  only  a partial  and  very  im- 
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On  February  13th  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
representatives  of  the  people  elected  to  the  National 

perfect  idea  of  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  The  armistice  was  granted 
by  Prince  Bismarck  solely  on  certain  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  the  “convention  ” and  which  Favre  accepted,  viz.  : (1)  All 
the  forts  around  Paris,  together  with  all  the  war  matiriel  in  them 
were  to  be  delivered  up  immediately  to  the  German  army ; (2)  the 
interior  defences  were  to  be  dismantled ; (3)  all  the  troops  of  the 
line,  the  marines,  and  the  Garde  Mobile , over  250,000  men,  were  to 
be  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  to  surrender  their  arms  ; but — 
at  the  request  of  Favre — the  National  Guards  of  Paris  were  to  keep 
their  arms ; and  within  fifteen  days  the  city  of  Paris  was  to  pay 
200,000,000  francs  as  a special  war  contribution. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Government  of  the  National  Defence  made  a 
complete  and  absolute  surrender  of  everything,  at  the  time,  in  its 
power  to  surrender ; and  having  deliberately  consented  to  deprive 
itself  of  the  means  of  continuing  the  war,  on  these  terms,  obtained  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  a period  of  twenty-one  days  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  an  Assembly,  “to  determine  whether  the  war 
was  to  be  continued  or  not,  or,  to  decide  upon  what  conditions 
peace  ought  to  be  made.” 

It  is  evident  that  after  this  preliminary  convention  between  Bis- 
marck and  Favre  the  convocation  of  an  Assembly  to  decide  whether 
they  would  have  war  or  peace,  or  to  discuss  and  settle  upon  the 
terms  of  a treaty,  was  a monstrous  farce.  This  convention — the 
so-called  armistice — was  the  ignoble  prelude  to  the  acceptance  by 
Thiers  and  Favre  of  a treaty  dictated  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  rati- 
fied by  an  Assembly  that  was  absolutely  powerless  to  do  otherwise ; 
and  which  had  been  proposed  and  convened  for  the  special  purpose 
of  relieving  those  representatives  of  the  Government  who  had 
already  signed  the  preliminaries,  or  were  to  affix  their  signatures  to 
the  terms  finally  demanded — “ no  matter  how  exorbitant  ” — of  all 
personal  responsibility  for  their  acts. 

Thiers  and  Favre  surrendered  France  unconditionally  to  the 
German  armies,  and,  as  their  act  was  approved  by  the  Bordeaux 
Assembly,  the  German  Chancellor  successfully  accomplished  his 
long-cherished  purpose  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a peace  with  the 
sanction  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  France. 
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Assembly  of  France  met  for  the  first  time  in  Bordeaux, 
and  chose  for  their  President  M.  Grevy.  Whereupon 
the  members  of  the  Government  of  the  National 
Defence  resigned  their  offices,  and  on  February  17, 
1871,  M.  Thiers,  who  had  been  elected  by  twenty 
Departments  as  their  representative  in  the  National 
Assembly,  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  members  of 
this  Assembly  as  “Chief  of  the  Executive  Power”  in 
France,  and  a new  ministry  was  formed. 

On  February  26th  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
concluded  at  Versailles  between  Prince  Bismarck  and 
M.  Thiers,  and  the  day  for  the  ratification  of  the 
preliminaries  was  fixed  for  March  1st. 

And  the  terms  of  this  peace  ! Is  it  necessary  to 
recall  them  ? to  state  that  they  were  not  the  terms 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  Emperor — the  cession  of 
Strasbourg  and  a moderate  war  indemnity — but  that 
they  included  the  transfer  to  the  German  Empire  of  two 
great  French  provinces,  the  payment  to  the  German 
Government  within  five  years  of  $1,000,000,000,  and 
the  entry  into  Paris  on  March  1st  of  a German  Army 
Corps,  which  was  to  remain  there  until  these  pre- 
liminary conditions  had  been  ratified  by  the  Assembly  ? 

On  the  1 st  of  March,  1871,  thirty  thousand  German 
troops  marched  into  Paris,  and  Bismarck  came  to  the 
Place  de  l’Etoile  to  hear  the  bands  play  the  “ Wacht  am 
Rhein”  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  And  squadrons 
of  German  cavalry  were  picketed  along  the  Champs 
filysees  and  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — where  the 
faces  of  the  statues  of  the  great  cities  of  France — 
Lyons,  and  Strasbourg,  and  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux, 
and  the  rest — were  hidden  behind  dense  folds  of  crape, 
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to  indicate  the  sense  of  the  national  humiliation.  And 
it  was  on  this  same  day,  at  Bordeaux,  that  the 
Assembly,  chosen  purely  and  simply  to  pronounce 
on  the  conditions  of  peace,  formed  itself  into  a Con- 
stitutional Convention— M.  Thiers  having  declared 
that  in  any  case  it  was  sovereign— and  purged  itself  of 
all  responsibility  for  the  war,  and  for  the  disastrous 
and  shameful  terms  of  peace  it  had  accepted  with 
indecent  haste,  by  reaffirming  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  dynasty,  and  declaring  him 
responsible  for  the  ruin,  the  invasion,  and  the  dis- 
memberment of  France.1 

The  humiliating  terms  on  which  peace  had  been 
obtained,  and  the  unsettled  political  situation  in 
h ranee,  grieved  the  Emperor  bitterly.  The  war 
however,  was  now  over,  and  he  was  no  longer  a 
prisoner.  He  accordingly  began  to  make  his  arrano-e- 
ments  to  leave  Wilhelmshohe,  for  the  purpose  °of 
joining  the  Empress  at  Camden  Place.  But  it  was 
his  destiny,  before  leaving  his  palatial  prison,  to  hear 
of  yet  another  disaster  that  had  befallen  his  country. 

On  March  1 8th  news  reached  him  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Commune  in  Paris. 

The  day  of  his  landing  in  England,  March  20,  1871 
was  unusually  fine,  and  thousands  of  people  had 
assembled  on  the  pier  at  Dover  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  the  illustrious  exile.  The  Empress,  with  the  Prince 
Imperial  and  a limited  suite,  had  gone  to  Dover  by 
specia  train  from  Chislehurst.  They  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  where  they  stayed 

1 See  Appendix  IX. 
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until  the  steamer  from  Ostend  arrived.  The  Prince 
Imperial,  with  Prince  Napoleon,  Prince  Murat,  Baron 
Dupret,  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  several 
distinguished  English  gentlemen,  had  accompanied 
the  Empress  from  Chislehurst  to  meet  the  Emperor 
on  his  landing. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was  made  fast,  the  Emperor, 
who  stood  on  deck  with  Baron  Hehren,  General 
Fleury,  and  one  of  the  Princes  Murat,  was  immediately 
recognised.  Repeated  cries  of  “ Vive  V Empereur  /” 
from  the  assembled  multitude  greeted  his  Majesty, 
who  acknowledged  them  with  smiles  and  salutes.  As 
he  stepped  on  shore,  the  crowd  pressed  so  closely 
about  him  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Emperor  to 
advance.  The  policemen,  however,  soon  cleared  a 
way  before  him,  and  in  another  moment  the  Empress 
Eugenie  was  in  his  arms.  He  pressed  her  to  his 
heart ; and  the  Empress,  who  kissed  him  several  times 
with  deep  emotion,  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  then 
walked  away  with  him,  clasping  his  arm  with  both 
hands.  The  Prince  Imperial,  who  had  taken  hold  of 
his  father’s  hand  and  saluted  him  with  a kiss  on  both 
cheeks,  walked  by  his  side.  The  curiosity  of  the 
people  led  them  to  gather  around  the  exiles,  who 
could  not  proceed  until  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied them,  together  with  some  policemen,  formed  a 
cordon,  and  the  Imperial  family  were  thus  enabled 
to  walk  slowly  towards  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel. 

Upon  approaching  the  hotel,  loud  shouts  of  “ Vive 
1' Empereur  ! ” “ Vive  /’ Impdratrice  ! ” were  uttered  by 
the  people  who  had  gathered  about  the  entrance,  and 
by  others  who  were  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
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from  the  windows.  The  Empress  seemed  half  dis- 
mayed and  half  pleased  at  this  homage ; but  the 
Emperor  smiled  good-naturedly,  and  bowed,  lifting 
his  hat  to  the  multitude.  The  Imperial  refugees 
stayed  but  a short  time  at  Dover  ; and  as  a special 
tram  was  in  readiness  at  the  railway  station,  they 
were  able  to  leave  at  two  o’clock.  When  the  train 
steamed  out  of  the  station,  two  or  three  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  illustrious  exiles,  greeted  them  with 
loud  acclamations  ; and  while  the  cars  were  slowly 
moving  off,  the  sympathetic  cheering  of  the  English 
people  still  for  a long  while  reached  the  ears  of  the 
deposed  French  monarch,  who  an  hour  or  two  later 
arrived  at  his  new  home  in  Camden  Place. 

„ When  the  Emperor  left  Wilhelmshohe  I was  in 
Switzerland,  where  I had  gone  to  look  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  soldiers— the  remnant  of  Bour- 
baki  s army  that  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  on 
Swiss  territory,  and  whose  sufferings  from  want  of 
food,  exposure,  frost,  and  fatigue  had  been  almost 
beyond  belief.  Thousands  of  their  companions  had 
perished  or  disappeared  in  the  snow  about  Besancon 
and  Pontarlier ; and  the  condition  of  the  survivors, 
frost-bitten,  and  in  rags,  resembled  and  was  no  less 
pitiable  than  the  one  which  is  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  the  shattered  columns  of  the  “ Grand 
Army”  that  escaped  from  Moscow.  The  disaster 
was  even  greater,  for  the  morale  of  the  troops  had 
vanished,  and  an  army  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
men  had  been  destroyed.  Le  Gouvernement  de  la 
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Defense  Nationale  had  found  its  Sedan  among  the 
defiles  of  the  Jura.  It  was  the  fit  ending  of  a cam- 
paign begun  on  September  4th,  in  which  the  prestige 
of  a century  was  dissipated,  and  the  record  of  which 
is  the  darkest  and  most  inglorious  in  the  military 
history  of  France.1 

And  here  it  was,  among  these  last  victims  of  the 
war  of  1870-71,  that  my  relief  work  ended. 

A few  days  after  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Camden 
Place,  I with  my  wife  went  to  Chislehurst  to  present 
our  respects  to  his  Majesty,  and  our  congratulations 
to  the  Imperial  family,  who,  after  having  experienced 
so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  were  now  again 
reunited. 

The  Emperor  received  us  in  the  most  kindly 
manner,  and  with  the  same  ease  I had  so  often 
observed,  just  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred 
since  I saw  him  at  the  Palace  of  Saint  Cloud. 

I noticed  that  he  seemed  to  have  grown  a little 
older,  that  his  complexion  was  somewhat  paler  than 
it  had  formerly  been,  and  that  his  face  bore  traces 
of  fatigue  and  suffering.  He  was  now  without  a 
throne,  or  a country,  or  a home  that  was  his  own. 
Even  the  house  we  were  in  I myself  had  hired  for 

1 Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  “army  of  the  Loire,”  numbering 
nearly  150,000  men,  the  critical  situation  of  which  was  known  to 
Prince  Bismarck,  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  armistice,  with 
the  consent  of  Favre,  who,  as  if  to  make  its  destruction  certain,  failed 
to  inform  the  Government  of  Tours,  when  he  announced  the  con- 
clusion of  an  armistice,  that,  “Les  operations  militaires  sur  le  terrain 
des  departements  du  Doubs,  du  Jura,  et  de  la  Cote  d’Or  se  con- 
tinueront  independamment  de  l’armistice.” 
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him.  He  appeared,  however,  to  be  by  no  means 
depressed,  but  most  happy  to  be  once  more  with  his 
wife  and  son,  and  pleased  to  see  himself  still  sur- 
rounded by  loyal  and  most  devoted  friends. 

He  at  once  began  to  ask  us  many  of  those  personal 
questions  which,  of  little  importance  in  themselves, 
are  always  prompted  by  sympathies  that  tend  to 
make  the  world  akin,  and  talked  freely  himself  in 
reply  to  our  inquiries.  The  Empress  soon  after 
joined  in  the  conversation,  which  ran  on  for  a long- 
time in  the  same  amiable  personal  vein.  Most  of  the 
things  said  were  of  interest  only  to  ourselves.  But 
the  attempt  of  the  Empress  to  extenuate  the  conduct 
of  some  of  her  enemies — to  whom  I casually  referred 
—I  was  scarcely  prepared  for.  What  made  her 
magnanimity  and  formally  expressed  willingness  to 
pardon  them  if  they  would  only  save  France  from 
destruction  all  the  more  unexpected,  was  the  fact 
that,  in  referring  to  the  conduct  of  these  persons,  I 
had  only  used  the  words  I had  heard  her  Majesty 
herself  use  when  speaking  of  them.  Time  had 
softened  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  at  first  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  repress ; and  she  was  by  nature 
too  . generous  and  too  patriotic  to  permit  me,  a 
foreigner,  to  say  any  unpleasant  things  of  persons 
whose  motives  might  be  misjudged,  and  whom  she 
still  fondly  regarded  as  her  own  people.  Her  Majesty’s 
ability  to  forgive,  if  not  to  forget,  is  as  remarkable  as 
was  that  of  Napoleon  III.1 

1 In  a conversation  I had  not  long  ago  with  the  Empress,  referring 
to  General  Trochu,  she  spoke  of  the  solemn  promise  he  made  to  her 
and  how  he  betrayed  her  that  same  day.  And  then,  in  the  kindly 
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Before  we  left,  the  Emperor  thanked  me  for  having 
found  for  the  Empress  and  himself  a quiet  and 
charming  English  home  ; and,  referring  to  my  visit 
to  him  at  Wilhelmshohe,  spoke  of  the  kindness  of 
the  Empress  Augusta  during  his  residence  there,  as 
also  of  the  consideration  shown  him  by  Emperor 
William  and  the  Crown-Prince  Frederick,  at  the 
Chateau  of  Bellevue,  when  he  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner. 

The  visit  was  a most  agreeable  one  to  us  ; and  we 
were  especially  delighted  to  find  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  able  to  accept  the  immense  change  in  his 
personal  situation  and  surroundings  with  so  much 
philosophy,  and  seemed  to  be  in  such  excellent 
humour. 

The  Commune  and  reign  of  anarchy  having  been  set 
up  in  Paris,  I was  compelled  to  remain  in  London 
for  several  weeks,  waiting  for  the  restoration  of  order 
in  the  French  capital.  During  this  time  I was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Chislehurst.  I found  the  Emperor 
usually  cheerful  and  always  most  amiable.  But  he 
was  troubled  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  F ranee — 
evidently  much  more  so  than  by  his  own  personal 
misfortunes.  The  outbreak  in  Paris  disturbed  him 
greatly  ; and  he  did  not  conceal  his  sense  of  humilia- 

way  she  has  of  finding  excuses  for  the  conduct  of  her  political 
enemies,  she  said  : “ But  I really  believe  he  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  act  as  he  did — that  the  Empire  was  an  obstacle — that  he  was 
moved  by  no  personal  ambition  to  side  with  the  revolutionists,  but 
that  it  was  entirely  a matter  of  conscience  with  him.”  “ In  fact,”  I 
said  smiling,  “your  Majesty  considers  him  to  have  been  a con- 
scientious traitor.”  “Yes,”  she  replied,  apparently  amused  at  the 
incongruity  of  the  words,  “a  conscientious  traitor.” 
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tion  caused  by  this  most  deplorable  exhibition  of  social 
discord  and  political  violence,  made  by  Frenchmen  in 
the  presence  of  the  German  army  of  occupation,  and 
while  half  of  the  city  of  Paris  was  still  invested  by 
Prussian  troops. 

Although  he  did  not  decline  to  speak  about  this 
fresh  disaster  that  had  befallen  his  country,  the  subject 
was  painful  to  him,  and  he  preferred  to  talk  of  other 
matters,  of  those  in  which  his  own  responsibility  was 
directly  engaged,  or  of  persons  who  had  secured  his 
confidence  and  esteem.  And  his  conversation  often 
became  most  interesting,  as  remarkable  for  its  clear- 
ness of  insight  into  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
events,  as  for  its  freedom  from  all  asperity  when  it 
related  to  persons. 

During  one  of  my  visits  he  spoke  to  me  of  the 
men  then  most  prominent  in  French  politics,  and  I 
was  surprised  at  the  kindly  way  in  which  he  even 
excused  some  of  those  who  had  failed  to  justify  the 
confidence  he  had  placed  in  them.  Of  several  of  his 
political  enemies  he  spoke  in  terms  of  praise.  Among 
them  was  M.  Dufaure,  who,  he  said,  had  always  been 
“an  honest  opponent.”  He  had  tried  to  get  him  to 
serve  in  his  Government,  but  had  failed,  Dufaure 
having  his  own  views  with  respect  to  his  political 
duties.  He  then  named  several  persons  whom  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  drawing  to  his  support,  and 
others  who  had  deserted  their  parties  and  their 
principles  without  persuasion,  most  of  whom  had 
consulted  only  their  own  personal  interests  or  those 
of  their  families.  “ In  fact,”  he  said,  “the  men  whose 
acts  have  been  most  injurious  to  myself  and  most 
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disadvantageous  to  my  Government  have  been  those 
who,  while  false  to  their  origins  and  their  dynasties, 
or  their  political  affiliations,  accepted  high  offices  and 
responsible  positions  in  the  Imperial  Government 
without  any  equivalent  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment they  were  serving.”  The  name  of  M.  Thiers 
having  been  mentioned,  the  Emperor  said  : “ He  is 
a most  remarkable  man.  He  has  been  an  active 
opponent  of  mine,  but  I will  forgive  him,  for  he  has 
recently  been  devoting  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  His  influence  in  France  is  very  great,  and 
I hope  he  may  continue  to  use  it  for  his  country’s 
good.” 

The  strongest  and  most  lasting  impression  left  on 
my  mind  by  these  interviews  was  the  extreme  ease 
and  the  admirable  resignation  with  which  the  Emperor 
seemed  to  accept  his  simple  surroundings  and  the  new 
conditions  in  which  his  destiny  had  placed  him. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  secret  causes  of  his  extra- 
ordinary capacity  to  suffer  in  silence,  or  to  overlook 
the  evidences  about  him  on  every  side  of  his  fall 
from  power,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
constantly  occupied.  Forgetful  of  himself — unlike 
the  majority  of  men  in  similar  circumstances — he 
wasted  no  time  in  vain  regrets.  He  was  always  at 
work  on  some  question  or  matter  of  public  concern. 
His  interest  in  these  subjects  never  ceased.  While 
a prisoner  at  Wilhelmshohe,  the  light  in  his  bedroom 
was  rarely  extinguished  until  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  At  Camden  Place  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  a small  room  adjoining  his  bedchamber,  and 
most  plainly  furnished,  where,  surrounded  with  books 
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and  papers  and  various  documents,  he  appeared  to  be 
as  much  at  home  as  when  seated  at  his  desk  in  his 
cabinet  de  travail  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  I had  so  often  seen  him.  Here,  after  the  manner, 
as  Bacon  says,  Monachi  alicujus  in  celluld  lucubrantis , 
he  engaged  upon  his  favourite  studies — the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  arbitration,  questions 
of  finance,  and  matters  relating  to  public  and  even 
household  economy. 

The  Emperor  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  who  was  now  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  affectionate,  intelligent,  and,  with  all 
the  curiosity  of  youth,  eager  to  learn.  He  was  proud 
of  his  son,  and  delighted  to  talk  with  him  about  the 
studies  he  was  then  pursuing,  under  private  tutors 
and  at  King’s  College,  London,  and  to  instruct  him 
in  the  objects  of  government,  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  responsibilities  of  rulers.  He  wished 
him  to  study  the  history  of  France,  in  order  that 
he  might  comprehend  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of 
the  founder  of  his  dynasty  ; and  he  was  most  anxious 
that  his  son  should  clearly  understand  the  principles 
by  which  his  own  political  life  had  been  directed. 
He  desired  to  have  the  young  Prince  fix  firmly  in 
his  mind  the  importance  of  adhering  to  right  and 
justice,  in  dealing  with  all  public  as  well  as  private 
concerns.  1 he  fundamental  principles  which  he 
sought  to  inculcate  in  his  son’s  mind  were  that 
without  morality  and  justice  society  could  not  exist  ; 
and  that  morality  and  justice  could  only  exist  in  a 
country  where  every  one  was  treated  according  to 
his  works  ; that  liberty,  except  under  law  and  order, 
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was  impossible  ; that  the  source  of  authority  was  the 
nation  ; and  that  whether  the  government  exercising 
this  authority  was  called  an  empire  or  a republic 
mattered  nothing  so  long  as  it  expressed  the  will  of 
the  people  freely  consulted. 

His  affection  for  his  son  increased  with  his  own 
diminished  power  and  declining  prospects.  It  was 
now  through  him  he  hoped  that  his  ideas,  his 
principles,  and  his  name  would  be  perpetuated.  He 
in  consequence  had  no  secrets  that  he  wished  to 
conceal  from  him  ; a proof  of  which  he  gave  one  day 

when  M.  R , a distinguished  ex-Minister  who 

was  conversing  with  him,  stopped  speaking  on  the 
Prince  entering  the  room.  “ Oh,  you  can  go  right 
on,”  said  the  Emperor  ; “ the  Prince  will  be  interested 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.” 

They  were  excellent  comrades,  this  father  and  son, 
and  were  often  seen  walking  side  by  side  in  earnest 
conversation,  up  and  down  the  long  hallway  of 
Camden  Place,  or  in  the  grounds  near  by. 

Immediately  after  the  collapse  of  the  Commune, 
Mrs.  Evans  and  I returned  to  Paris.  My  home  I 
found  uninjured  ; but  great  was  my  astonishment 
when  I drove  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  and 
saw  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  destruction  had 
been  carried. 

The  appearance  of  Paris  was  startling ; and  the 
devastation  had  not  been  the  work  of  the  Germans, 
but  of  the  French  themselves — of  the  Communists, 
by  whom  many  beautiful  edifices  had  been  wantonly 
burned  down,  and  of  the  Versailles  troops,  by  whom 
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the  city  was  bombarded  in  the  attempt  to  recapture 
it  from  the  insurgents.  The  quarter  of  the  city  in 
which  I live  had  been  the  principal  battle-ground. 

The  Porte  Maillot  had  suffered  frightfully.  The 
tunnel  through  which  the  railway  passes  under  the 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm^e  had  been  crushed  in 
throughout  its  entire  length  ; the  roadway,  traversed 
by  an  enormous  ditch,  was  half  filled  with  twisted 
iron  beams  and  broken  bricks,  and  the  chasm  was 
spanned  by  a little  wooden  bridge.  The  railway 
station  at  this  gate  had  absolutely  disappeared  ; not 
a trace  even  of  its  walls  remained  ; it  had  been  blown 
entirely  away.  Every  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  windowless,  with  a hundred  holes  in  the  walls, 
and  the  ground  was  thrown  up  as  if  by  an  earthquake. 
To  look  at  the  Porte  Maillot  alone,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  power  of  destruction  had  done  its 
worst  here.  But  this  was  not  the  case ; the  Porte 
d’Auteuil  and  the  Point-du-Jour  were  quite  as  badly 
injured;  and  at  Neuilly  the  buildings  were  in  a still 
worse  condition,  for  the  walls  of  most  of  them  were 
so  shattered  as  to  threaten  to  fall  at  any  moment. 

From  the  Porte  Maillot  to  the  Porte  de  l’lmperatrice 
the  houses  were  all  more  or  less  wrecked,  but  none 
had  been  entirely  demolished  ; while  those  standing 
back  from  the  streets,  and  having  gardens  in  front, 
generally  had  only  the  windows  injured.  The  old 
Porte  Dauphine,  then  called  the  Porte  de  l’lmpera- 
trice,  was  almost  intact.  The  drawbridge  had  scarcely 
a mark  upon  it,  and  the  railway  station  and  houses 
adjoining  had,  to  my  surprise,  nearly  all  escaped 
injury.  At  La  Muette,  both  the  park  and  chateau 
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were  entirely  untouched  ; the  trees  stood  as  fresh  and 
whole  as  though  shells  had  not  been  falling  all  around 
them,  and  fire  and  sword  had  not  made  desolate  a 
large  part  of  the  beautiful  city  in  the  near  vicinity. 
The  entire  estate  had  been  converted  into  a fortress, 
by  throwing  up  high  earthworks  around  it,  inside 
the  moat  and  railings  ; but  I could  neither  see  nor 
learn  that  it  had  suffered  in  any  other  way.  Passy 
had  suffered  but  little,  excepting  on  the  Boule- 
vard Beausejour,  which  runs  along  the  railway  from 
the  Grande  Rue  to  the  Rue  de  l’Assomption.  The 
houses  there  were  directly  in  front  of  the  fire  from 
Mont  VaHrien  and  Montretout,  and  some  of  them 
were  badly  damaged.  From  this  point  towards 
Auteuil  the  destruction  was  more  and  more  complete. 
The  high,  wooden  bridges  that  crossed  the  railway 
at  several  points  had  been  reduced  to  splinters  ; the 
trees  and  lamp-posts  were  cut  up  and  thrown  yards 
away  ; holes  six  feet  deep  were  gaping  everywhere  ; 
house-fronts  were  smashed  in  ; iron  railings  were  cut 
through  and  twisted  at  a thousand  points  ; the  tele- 
graph-wires hung  in  strings  ; the  road  was  choked 
with  debris  of  every  kind  ; and,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  recount  all  the  terrible  effects  caused  by 
the  shells  in  this  section  of  the  city. 

In  Auteuil,  however,  even  this  aspect  of  ruin  was 
surpassed.  Here  the  spectacle  was  really  sickening. 
What  the  power  of  war  can  do  was  manifest  in  all  its 
destructive  force  ; what  could  be  done  by  relentless, 
ruthless  battering,  here  was  shown.  The  railway 
station,  and  the  high  walls  which  supported  it,  were 
a heap  of  rubbish,  on  the  top  of  which  was  stretched 
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the  iron  roof,  broken  and  twisted  and  torn,  until  it 
was  no  longer  distinguishable  by  its  shape.  Some  of 
the  houses  were  levelled  to  the  ground — only  a mass 
of  stone  and  plaster,  or  looking  like  huge  bundles 
of  split  firewood.  From  Auteuil  to  the  Point-du-Jour 
the  railway  viaduct  was  terribly  knocked  about.  At 
the  Point-du-Jour  itself  every  building  was  in  ruins. 
The  famous  bridge  across  the  Seine — a copy  of  the 
Roman  Pont-du-Gard — only  slightly  injured  by  the 
German  bombardment,  was  nearly  destroyed  during 
the  Commune.  Almost  every  roof  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Auteuil  had  been  damaged  more  or  less,  and 
many  of  the  villas  had  not  only  suffered  from  the 
long-continued  shell-fire,  but  had  also  been  pillaged 
by  marauders  as  soon  as  they  were  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants.  No  quarter  of  Paris  suffered  so  severely 
as  this. 

Proceeding  up  the  Avenue  de  l’lmperatrice,  as  I 
approached  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  I could  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  this  was  indeed  the  splendid 
monument  that  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
triumphs  of  the  “ Grand  Army.”  The  face  fronting 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
It  had  been  struck  by  hundreds  of  shells,  and  by 
thousands  of  the  fragments  of  these  missiles.  It  had 
apparently  been  a target  against  which  certain  batteries 
had  been  directed.  Passing  on,  I entered  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Here  I scarcely  recognised  the  Paris  of 
old.  Hardly  a person  was  to  be  seen  ; and  as  for 
carriages,  of  all  the  thousands  that  used  to  line  the 
gay  avenue,  there  were  none  ; they  seemed  to  have 
vanished  like  figures  in  a dream.  An  unwonted  silence 
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reigned  on  every  side.  I arrived  at  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  The  great  mass  of  green  leaves  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  though  thin  in  comparison 
with  what  it  once  was,  was  still  dense  enough  to  shut 
out  the  view  of  the  palace,  and  only  through  a break 
here  and  there  in  the  wall  of  trees  could  I distinguish 
the  blackened  chimneys  of  the  great  building,  standing 
grim  and  gaunt  above  its  ruins.  As  for  the  Place 
itself,  the  pavements  were  torn  up  ; the  statues  of  the 
cities  of  France  were  all  chipped,  shattered,  and 
scarred  by  bullet-marks  ; heaps  of  stones  were  piled 
here  and  there ; the  fountains  were  silent,  one  of 
them  being  literally  shattered  into  fragments,  and  the 
other  badly  deformed.  An  enormous  earthwork  closed 
the  entrance  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  The  walls  above 
the  terrace  of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  were  para- 
peted with  sand-bags  pierced  with  loop-holes ; and 
loop-holes  also  were  visible  in  the  facades  of  the 
public  offices  fronting  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
Turning  into  the  Rue  Royale,  from  which  I saw 
smoke  rising  and  impregnating  the  air  with  the  odour 
of  charred  wood,  I found  a number  of  people  all 
staring  up  at  the  ruins  ; they  seemed  to  be  con- 
jecturing as  to  the  number  of  dead  bodies  that  were 
to  be  found  among  them  ; for  many  lives  were  lost 
when  the  flames  lighted  by  the  pdtroleurs  and  the 
pttroleuses  swept  through  these  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses. 

As  I passed  along,  I observed  that  the  fluted  pillars 
of  the  portico  of  the  Madeleine  were  scarred  by 
innumerable  bullet-marks.  The  new  Opera-House, 
strangely  enough,  escaped  all  injury ; and  Carpeau’s 
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statuary,  which  has  furnished  so  many  texts  for 
sermons  on  the  demoralisation  of  the  Imperial  era, 

was  left  untouched.  It  was  only  after  the  reaction 

the  monarchical,  clerical  movement  which  set  in  almost 
immediately  after  the  Commune — that  the  ink  was 
thrown  which  for  so  many  years  stained  the  white 
fleshly  limbs  of  the  principal  figure  of  “ The  Dance.” 
By  an  odd  fatality,  this  Opera  House  facilitated  the 
suppression  of  the  Commune.  The  barricades  of  the 
Rue  Halevy  and  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d’Antin 
had  almost  stopped  the  advance  of  the  Versailles 
troops,  when  this  building,  still  unfinished,  was  secretly 
entered  by  them,  and  the  soldiers  were  able  from  the 
windows  of  the  upper  stories  to  fire  upon  the  insur- 
gents, and  thus  render  their  position  untenable.  This 
was  surely  an  unexpected  opening  performance,  a tragic 
substitute  for  the  long-deferred  inauguration  of  the 
“ Imperial  Opera.” 

I looked  in  vain  for  the  Column  in  the  Place 
Vendome;  only  a flat  block  of  masonry  occupied  the 
spot  where  it  had  stood.  I no  longer  recognised 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  which  I had  entered  for  so  many 
years  nearly  every  morning  and  left  every  evening, 
going  to  and  from  my  office.  I almost  doubted 
if  I stood  at  my  own  door  in  this  busy  thoroughfare. 
True,  the  exterior  evidences  of  serious  damage  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city  were  few,  and  after  driving 
about  a while,  the  spectacle  of  walls  indented,  cornices 
chipped,  and  window-sills  knocked  down  no  longer 
made  an  impression  upon  me.  The  principal  change 
which  affected  me,  and  which  I could  not  soon  get 
accustomed  to,  was  the  quietness  of  the  streets 
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Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  boulevards,  from  the 
Madeleine  to  the  Rue  Montmartre,  not  a house  had 
been  injured  ; but  when  I passed  along  and  saw  how 
many  shops  were  closed,  and  how  apparently  dead 
that  whole  quarter  of  the  city  was,  I could  scarcely 
realise  that  I was  in  Paris,  and  that  this  was  the  city 
which  I had  left  less  than  a year  before. 

Dismayed  and  sick  at  heart,  I returned  home.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Paris  would  never  recover  from 
the  ravages  of  two  such  fearful  sieges.  Soon,  however, 
I saw  that  I was  mistaken.  Hardly  six  months  had 
passed  before  most  of  the  traces  of  this  destruction 
had  disappeared,  and  light-hearted  Paris  already,  ere 
a year  had  elapsed,  forgot  almost  entirely  the  bitter 
consequences  of  war  and  revolution. 

And  yet,  for  many  long  years  one  huge  pile  of 
blackened  walls,  the  remains  of  what  was  once  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  loomed  up  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city,  solemn,  grand,  and  mysterious,  like  a 
funereal  monument,  to  remind  the  world  of  the  uncer- 
tain life  of  governments — in  France.  It  was  only 
in  1883  that,  becoming  apparently  ashamed  of  this 
startling  exhibition  of  the  savagery  of  the  mob,  of 
this  vestige  of  the  reign  of  the  Commune  in  the  Ville 
Lumiere , the  Government  ordered  the  demolition  of 
these  ruins,  and  covered  with  fresh  turf  and  with 
flowers  the  ground  on  which  had  stood  the  home 
of  the  most  famous  kings  of  France.  Every  trace 
of  the  palace  has  been  removed,  effaced,  or  carefully 
covered  up.  And  here  it  is,  in  this  new  and  formal 
garden,  that  to-day  the  children  with  their  nurses 
gather  together  in  hushed  silence,  and  the  idlers  stop 
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to  watch  Pol,  the  bird-charmer,  as  he  stands  on  the 
grass  by  the  laurel  bushes  while  the  pigeons  hop 
about  his  feet  picking  up  the  crumbs  he  lets  fall,  or 
alight  on  his  head  or  his  shoulders,  and  the  sparrows, 
fluttering  in  the  air,  peck  at  the  bit  of  bread  he  holds 
in  his  outstretched  hand.  The  place  that  has  been 
the  scene  of  so  many  great  events  in  French  history 
no  longer  even  suggests  continuity  with  the  past  to  the 
Parisian  or  to  the  stranger. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR 


The  visitors  to  Camden  Place — November  15,  1871 — The  Em- 
peror’s health — His  last  photograph — Surgical  advice  is  sought 
— A consultation  is  held — A statement  contradicted — The 
operation — The  death  of  the  Emperor — The  impression  it  pro- 
duced in  Paris  and  in  London — Messages  of  condolence — The 
immediate  cause  of  the  Emperor’s  death — His  funeral — Vive 
Napoleon  IV.  / 

OON  after  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Chislehurst 


the  Queen  paid  him  a friendly  visit  ; and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  members  of  the  English 
royal  family,  took  frequent  occasion  to  express  to  the 
unfortunate  monarch  their  benevolent  and  sympathetic 
interest. 

Equally  gratifying  and  consoling  to  him  may  have 
been  the  warm  welcome  and  the  respectful  homage 
he  everywhere  received  from  the  English  people 
when  he  went  among  them.  To  them,  although 
uncrowned,  and  now  living  like  an  English  country 
gentleman,  he  was  always  “ the  Emperor.” 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Camden  Place 
became  a centre  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  all 
those  who  admire  and  sympathise  with  men  who 
bravely  bear  their  unmerited  misfortunes.  Visitors 
from  all  countries  came  to  see  the  exiled  sovereign  ; 
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to  pay  homage  to  the  hero  of  misfortune ; to  thank 
him  for  his  friendship  to  them  in  his  days  of  power  ; 
to  assure  him  of  their  continued  esteem,  and  to  place 
theii  wealth  at  his  disposition.  The  Emperor  was 
deeply  touched  by  these  manifestations  of  generous 
and  kindly  feeling,  which  at  times  assumed  almost  a 
semi-public  character. 

But  there  were  other  visitors,  who  came  to  renew 
their  pledges  of  loyalty  to  his  dynasty. 

The  unsettled  state  of  things  in  France,  the  irre- 
concilable elements  in  the  Assembly  at  Versailles,  and 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  uniting  them  to  form  a 
definitive  Government,  began  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  a restoration  of  the  Empire,  vaguely  at  first,  more 
openly  afterward.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
regrets  of  the  Imperial  family  were  mingled  with 
hopes , they  began  to  look  forward,  and  not  backward, 
and  at  times  Camden  Place  was  invested  with  an 
air  of  animation  even.  The  days  of  exile  were  also 
brightened  occasionally  by  the  visits  of  old  and  dear 
friends,  and  the  messages  and  souvenirs  that  were 
sent  to  Chislehurst  now  and  again,  to  remind  their 
Majesties  that  they  still  held  a place  in  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  their  countrymen. 

One  of  these  days  was  November  15,  1871.  It  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  Empress’  name-day,  and  quite 
a large  party  had  assembled  to  honour  the  occasion. 
At  dinner,  some  twenty  persons  sat  down  at  the 
Imperial  table,  which  was  beautifully  dressed  with 
flowers  sent  from  France  ; and  in  their  smiling  faces 
one  saw  an  assurance  that  for  this  one  day,  at  least, 
all  were  determined  to  be  happy. 
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On  this  occasion  an  incident  took  place  that  Madame 
Carette  has  reported  at  length,  but  which  illustrates 
so  well  the  character  of  the  Emperor  that  it  is  worth 
repeating  in  substance. 

A lady  having  remarked  the  recent  rapid  change  in 
the  manners,  and  the  language  even,  of  people  in  good 
society,  went  on  to  say  that  gentlemen  did  not  hesi- 
tate when  characterising  their  political  adversaries,  to 
employ  expressions  so  violent  that  they  would  have 
been  considered  under  the  Empire  as  insulting. 
“ Discussion  is  angry,  and  old  friends  are  divided.” 

“Yes,”  said  some  one,  “you  cannot  get  five  persons 
together  without  finding  that  they  have  five  different 
opinions.” 

“ Quite  so,”  said  the  Emperor  ; “ that  is  the  French 
character.  Even  here  at  this  table  we  have  all  sorts 
of  opinions.” 

This  observation  brought  out  a general  protest. 

The  Emperor,  his  countenance  brightening,  and 
with  a mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  turning 
towards  the  Empress  at  his  side,  said  : “ Why,  you — 
you  were  always  a Legitimist.  You  are  a perfect 
fanatic  for  the  Count  de  Chambord  ; you  admire  his 
character,  and  I think  you  admire  also  the  proclama- 
tions he  addresses  to  the  French  people.  And  here 
is  Madame  Lebreton  ; she  is  an  Orleanist ; she  has 
retained,  I am  sure,  a strong  attachment  for  the 
Orleans  princes.1 

“ And  as  for  you,  Conneau  ” — addressing  his  old 

1 The  Emperor  referred  to  the  fact  that  Madame  Lebreton  was 
brought  up  by  Queen  Marie  Amelie,  and  when  young  was  a play- 
mate of  the  Orleans  princesses. 
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friend,  who  was  the  meekest,  gentlest,  and  most 
pacific  of  men — “you  are  an  out-and-out  Communist; 
you  have  always  entertained  the  most  subversive 
ideas  ; you  are  an  enemy  of  society.  You  have  been 
seen  at  the  work,  when  you  were  in  Florence,  affiliated 
to  secret  societies.  You  are  a Carbonero .” 

The  Doctor  nodded  approvingly  to  each  of  these 
charges ; and  every  one  laughed,  greatly  amused  by 
the  humour  of  his  Majesty’s  bantering.  Then, 
suddenly  becoming  serious,  the  Emperor  explained 
how  it  was  that  he  himself  had  been  accused,  and 
very  mistakenly,  of  having  been  a conspirator  and  a 
Carbonero. 

And  when  he  had  finished,  the  Prince  Imperial 
spoke  up  : “ But,  papa,  I see  here  mamma,  who  is  a 
Legitimist,  and  Madame  Lebreton,  who  is  an  Orleanist, 
and  Dr.  Conneau,  who  is  a Republican  ; where,  then, 
are  the  Imperialists?”  Then  the  Emperor,  putting 
his  arm  around  the  waist  of  his  son  and  drawing  him 
tenderly  to  his  bosom,  said  : “ The  Imperialists  ! You 
are  the  Imperialist,  my  dear  child.” 

But  while  his  Majesty  was  devoting  his  time  and 
thought  to  questions  of  public  interest  or  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  who  in  October,  1871,  entered  the 
English  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  his  health 
began  to  be  a subject  of  concern  to  himself  and  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  his  friends.  Visits  to  Torquay 
and  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  although  followed  by  tem- 
porary improvement,  brought  no  permanent  relief. 
Nor,  from  the  character  of  his  malady,  did  any  such  re- 
lief appear  probable,  unless  the  cause  of  the  troublesome 
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and  painful  symptoms  could  be  definitely  ascertained 
and  removed. 

The  first  indications  of  the  disease  that  finally 
resulted  in  his  death  made  their  appearance  in  1863, 
in  the  form  of  an  attack  of  haematuria,  following  a 
carriage  accident.  After  a few  weeks  a recovery 
appeared  to  have  been  effected.  But  later,  the 
symptoms  of  vesical  irritation  recurred,  together  with 
other  disabilities  which,  in  two  or  three  instances, 
required  surgical  intervention.  At  length,  so  unsatis- 
factory were  the  results  of  treatment — so  serious  even 
had  the  Emperor’s  condition  become — that,  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  it  was  decided  to  have  a consultation 
of  surgeons.  The  consultation,  in  fact,  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1870;  the  surgeons  present  being 
Nelaton,  Ricord,  Fauvel,  Germain  See,  and  Corvisart. 
Dr.  Conneau  was  also  present.  There  is  said  to 
have  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  these 
gentlemen  with  respect  to  the  diagnosis  and,  more 
particularly,  concerning  the  urgency  of  a surgical 
examination.  But  this  difference  does  not  appear  in 
the  report  drawn  up  by  Professor  S^e,  which  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  alike  comprehensive  and  clear. 

The  conclusion  was  that  the  Emperor  was  suffering 
from  a purulent  cystitis — caused  by  a stone  in  the 
bladder  ; and  that  the  sound  should  be  used  to  make 
sure  of  the  existence  and  character  of  this  foreign 
body.  A copy  of  this  report  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  papers  found  at  the  Tuileries  by  the 
Government  of  the  National  Defence.  As  published, 
it  is  dated — Paris,  July  3,  1870,  and  is  signed  by 
“ Professor  G.  Sde,”  alone.  It  has  been  the  subject 
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of  much  discussion — Why  it  was  not  signed  by  all  of 
the  consulting  surgeons  ? Why  it  was  not  heard  of 
until  the  war  was  over? — and  of  much  curious  specu- 
lation also  ; whether,  had  it  been  known,  there  would 
have  been  a war — or  the  war  would  have  been  begun 
and  ended  as  it  did,  and  so  forth  ; the  absurdity  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  light  of  a fact  quaintly  stated 
by  an  old  English  writer,  namely  : “ There  is  no  action 
of  man  in  this  life  which  is  not  the  beginning  of  so 
long  a chain  of  consequences  as  that  no  human  pro- 
vidence is  high  enough  to  give  us  a prospect  to  the 
end.”  But  its  chief  interest,  in  this  connection,  is  that 
it  establishes  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  local  dis- 
abilities from  which  the  Emperor  had  been  suffering 
for  many  years,  as  also  his  physical  unfitness,  in  July, 
1870,  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  excitements  of  a 
military  campaign. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  requested  me  to  come  to 
Chislehurst,  as  he  wished  to  see  me  professionally. 
He  received  me  in  his  usual  cordial  way,  with  the  old- 
time  smile  and  warm  grasp  of  the  hand.  I noticed 
that  there  was  a slight  puffiness  and  lack  of  colour  in 
his  face,  and  a slowness  of  movement  that  seemed  to 
indicate  advancing  years  and  failing  strength. 

Not  long  before,  the  Emperor,  with  his  cousin, 
Charles  Bonaparte,  had  gone  to  London  to  have  his 
photograph  taken.  On  arriving  at  the  photographer’s, 
he  said  to  his  cousin,  “ How  shall  I be  taken?”  But 
when  the  camera  was  placed  in  front  of  him,  he  said, 
“ I have  it — I must  remember  that  I am  only  an  exile.” 
This  was  the  last  photograph  he  ever  had  taken.  The 
portrait  facing  page  2 77  is  a reproduction  of  this 
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photograph.  It  reveals  traces  of  the  sorrow  and 
suffering  that  misfortune  had  written  indelibly  upon 
his  features.  The  expression  is  sad,  but  the  likeness 
is  excellent,  and  shows  the  man  as  he  appeared  at  the 
time  of  my  visit. 

He  made  to  me  no  special  complaint  on  this  occa- 
sion, although  he  seemed  perhaps  a little  depressed. 
He  asked  some  questions  about  mutual  acquaintances, 
and  spoke  of  the  difficulties  M.  Thiers  was  meeting 
with  in  the  Assembly.  Having  told  him  that  I 
intended  to  remain  in  England  a short  time,  on  my 
leaving  he  expressed  the  hope  that  I would  call  upon 
him  before  returning  to  Paris.  This  I promised  to 
do  ; and  accordingly,  about  a week  later,  I visited 
Camden  Place  again.  It  was  then  that  he  spoke  to 
me  of  his  physical  disabilities,  and  said  that  he  had 
concluded  to  consult  some  of  the  medical  or  surgical 
authorities  in  London.  I immediately  suggested  to 
him  Sir  James  Paget,  who  not  only  stood  high  as  a 
surgeon,  but  was  a man  of  the  purest  character,  in 
whom  all  confidence  could  be  placed.  The  Emperor 
seemed  much  pleased  with  this  suggestion,  and  asked 
me  to  go  and  see  Sir  James,  and  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  him  to  come  to  Chislehurst  at  his  own 
convenience,  remarking  : “ I shall  ask  you  the  favour 
to  arrange  with  him  respecting  his  fees,  since  I am 
no  longer  able  to  incur  expenses  as  I formerly  did, 
although  I like  to  be  liberal  to  professional  men.”  I 
assured  him  that  he  need  have  no  concern  about  this, 
for  I felt  quite  certain  that  Sir  James  would  do  almost 
anything  to  be  agreeable  to  me,  and  would  feel  it  to 
be  an  honour  to  have  his  Majesty’s  confidence. 
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On  returning  to  London,  I called  upon  Sir  James 
Paget,  and  reported  to  him  the  conversation  I had 
had  with  the  Emperor.  Whereupon  he  most  kindly 
consented  to  go  with  me  to  Chislehurst  the  next  day 
(October  31st).  Here  he  met  Sir  William  Gull,  and 
also  Baron  Corvisart,  and  Dr.  Conneau,  the  physi- 
cians attached  to  the  Emperor’s  household,  who  had 
followed  their  sovereign  into  exile  ; and  the  case  of 
the  distinguished  patient  was  fully  set  forth  and  care- 
fully considered.  That  the  disabilities  and  distress 
experienced  were  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a 
stone  was  a matter  about  which  there  was  and  could 
be  very  little  doubt.  But — and  I think  I may  say 
this  without  violating  any  confidence — Sir  James 
seemed  to  hesitate  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
an  operation  of  any  kind.  At  least,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  with  a proper  regimen  and  with  quiet, 
the  Emperor  might  live  for  many  years  to  come 
without  an  operation.  “ Of  course,”  he  said  to  me, 
“the  Emperor  must  expect  to  suffer  more  or  less; 
still  he  can  live  with  his  enemy  by  taking  care  of 
him.” 

But  during  the  weeks  that  followed,  his  Majesty’s 
physical  condition,  far  from  improving,  grew  worse. 
He  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  all  exercise,  even 
walking,  rarely  leaving  the  house,  and  with  results 
that  began  to  affect  his  general  health.  In  these 
circumstances  the  relief  from  pain  and  the  improve- 
ment in  health  and  strength  that  would  follow  a 
successful  operation  were  matters  too  important  and 
too  desirable  to  be  ignored.  And  the  Emperor 
having  expressed  a wish  to  have  another  surgeon 
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called  in  consultation,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  an 
eminent  specialist,  who  had  already  visited  his 
Majesty  a few  weeks  before,  was  mentioned  as 
perhaps  the  highest  authority  and  the  most  skilful 
operator  in  similar  cases.  Sir  James  Paget  at  once 
assented  to  this  proposal,  and  said  that  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Henry  would  have  great  weight  with  him  and  be 
most  useful.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  was  accordingly 
summoned  to  Camden  Place,  where,  on  December 
24th,  he  met  in  consultation  Sir  William  Gull  and  Sir 
James  Paget,  together  with  the  ordinary  physicians  of 
his  Majesty. 

These  gentlemen  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  a thorough  examination  ought  to  be  made,  under 
chloroform,  in  order  that  all  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis 
might  be  removed.  It  was  furthermore  arranged  that 
the  exploratory  operation  should  be  performed  on 
January  2nd  following.  And  it  was  then  that  the 
sound  unmistakably  revealed  the  presence  of  a stone. 
Whatever  complications  might  exist,  this  alone  was 
believed  to  be  a sufficient  cause  for  the  general 
symptoms  of  disability  observed,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  excruciating  pains  experienced. 

Sir  Henry  took  an  optimistic  view  of  the  case,  and 
proposed  lithotrity  (crushing),  which  is  not  supposed 
to  be  attended  with  much  danger  in  most  cases,  since 
it  involves  no  cutting,  and  the  treatment,  which 
usually  requires  several  operations,  can  be  suspended 
the  moment  any  unfavourable  symptoms  make  their 
appearance. 

After  having  carefully  ascertained  his  Majesty’s 
physical  condition,  it  wras  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
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these  distinguished  professional  men  that,  in  view  of 
all  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  operation  of  lithotrity 
should  be  attempted.  This  conclusion  having  been 
reported  to  the  Emperor,  he  expressed  his  willingness 
to  submit  to  whatever  surgical  procedure  might  be 
thought  necessary,  and  requested  that  the  treatment 
proposed  should  begin  at  once.  On  this  same  day, 
therefore,  January  2,  1873,  at  three  o’clock  p.m.,  the 
first  operation  was  performed  by  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son, in  the  presence  of  the  attending  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

And  here  I wish  to  contradict  a statement  that  has 
been  made,  and  is  frequently  repeated,  namely,  that 
this  consultation  was  held,  and  surgery  resorted  to, 
having  in  view  a political  purpose  ; that,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  first  step  in  the  execution  of  a carefully  pre- 
pared design  to  repeat  the  attempt  of  1840.  A 
descent,  so  it  is  said,  was  to  be  made  on  the  French 
coast,  to  be  followed  by  a march  on  Paris,  and  the 
Emperor,  on  horseback,  was  to  enter  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  The  success  of  the  scheme  was 
supposed  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  Emperor’s 
ability  to  ride  into  Paris  on  horseback;  and  as  his 
disability  was  of  such  a nature  as  to  make  this  im- 
possible, it  became  necessary  either  to  find  some 
means  of  removing  it  or  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
restoration  of  the  Empire. 

This  story,  which  has  been  told  in  slightly  different 
forms,  was  either  deliberately  fabricated  for  a political 
purpose,  or  was  the  product  of  an  active  but  ignorant 
imagination.  The  resort  at  this  time  to  surgical 
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treatment  was  advised,  and  consented  to,  in  the 
Emperor’s  case,  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  and  for 
the  same  reasons  that  would  have  made  such  treat- 
ment seem  expedient  in  the  case  of  any  private 
individual  ; the  suffering  was  great,  the  disease  was 
progressing,  and  the  general  health  was  becoming 
rapidly  affected ; if  no  remedy  could  be  found,  it 
might  soon  be  too  late. 

There  was  but  one  fact  that  gave  colour  to  this 
otherwise  perfectly  transparent  invention.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  (1872)  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  in  France — the  apparent  impossibility  of  orga- 
nising there  a stable  government  of  any  sort — was 
causing  a manifest  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  the  probability  of  its  restoration  at  no  distant  day 
led  the  supporters  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  to  make 
frequent  visits  to  Chislehurst  and  to  speak  of  the 
future  with  hope  and  confidence.  Those  persons, 
however,  who  imagine  that  the  Emperor  was  at  this 
time  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  French  Republic, 
and  intriguing  to  recover  his  throne,  are  greatly  mis- 
taken. He  understood  perfectly  well  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  in  the  existing  situation  of  affairs, 
to  return  to  France  except,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“through  the  open  door  of  universal  suffrage.”  It 
was  absolutely  essential  to  his  conception  of  the  source 
of  authority  in  civil  affairs,  and  to  his  traditional  sense 
of  the  Imperial  dignity,  that  the  dynasty  should  be 
restored  only  in  response  to  the  will  of  the  French 
people,  freely  expressed.  Had  he  not  said  again  and 
again,  both  in  private  and  coram  populo , that  public 
opinion  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  power,  and  that 
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without  the  confidence  of  the  people  his  Government 
could  not  exist  a single  day  ? While  the  Republic,  or 
the  Orleanist  and  Legitimist  monarchies,  repudiating 
all  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  the  late  war, 
might  be  able  to  take  possession  of  the  Government 
of  France,  dismembered  and  still  occupied  by  the 
German  army,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  the 
Emperor  neither  would  nor  could  do  this,  and  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  retain  the  sovereign  power,  even 
were  he  to  grasp  it,  unless  the  French  people  them- 
selves had  called  him  to  the  throne.  This  was  the 
condition  of  an  Imperial  restoration,  sine  qua  non. 

The  operation  of  lithotrity  being  a tedious  and 
painful  one,  the  Emperor  had  been  placed  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  which  he  supported  well  and 
recovered  from  without  unpleasant  consequences. 
The  first  attempt  to  crush  the  stone  was,  in  fact,  as 
successful  as  could  have  been  hoped ; several  frag- 
ments were  broken  off  and  removed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  size  as  well  as  the  specific  character  of  the 
foreign  body  was  ascertained  ; but  the  gravity  of  the 
case  was  made  apparent,  and  the  suffering  to  which 
the  Emperor  had  been  subjected  during  his  long 
malady  was  recognised  to  have  been  very  great ; so 
great  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson  exclaimed:  “What 
extraordinary  heroism  the  Emperor  must  have  pos- 
sessed, to  sit  in  his  saddle  for  five  hours,  holding  on 
with  both  hands,  during  the  battle  of  Sedan ! The 
agony  must  have  been  constant.  I cannot  understand 
how  he  could  have  borne  it.” 

The  next  day  the  patient  had  no  fever,  and  although 
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there  was  some  local  irritation,  everything  seemed 
promising.  The  greatest  danger  appeared  to  be  over, 
and  every  one  in  the  house  was  happy.  Accordingly, 
a second  operation  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  January. 

This  operation  was  also  performed  successfully,  but 
was  not  supported  as  well  as  the  first  had  been.  It 
was  followed  by  a little  fever,  and  the  Emperor’s  con- 
dition during  the  next  two  days  caused  some  anxiety 
to  the  physicians  attending  him  ; but  an  improvement 
being  perceived  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  it  was 
decided  to  have  a third  operation  the  following  day, 
at  noon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  when  the  Empress 
visited  her  husband  as  usual,  she  found  that  he  had 
slept  well  during  the  night,  and  appeared  to  be  much 
better  than  the  day  before  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
she  had  given  orders  to  have  her  carriage  and  horses 
ready  for  the  purpose  of  herself  driving  to  Woolwich 
to  give  the  Prince  Imperial  the  good  news  of  the 
Emperor’s  improved  and  promising  condition. 

A little  before  ten  o’clock  his  Majesty  was  still 
lying  easily,  and  his  good  pulse  and  regular  breathing 
seemed  to  indicate  that  all  would  end  well.  Not  long 
after,  however,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the 
proposed  operation,  Baron  Corvisart  observed  that 
the  pulse  of  the  illustrious  patient  was  suddenly  and 
rapidly  failing — that  he  seemed  to  be  losing  con- 
sciousness ; and  his  colleagues,  whose  attention  he 
had  directed  to  these  alarming  symptoms,  saw  the 
imminent  danger,  and  immediately  realised  that 
Napoleon  III.  might  have  but  a few  minutes  more 
to  live. 
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The  Empress  was  at  once  sent  for,  and  Count  Clary 
hurried  to  Woolwich  to  fetch  the  Prince  Imperial. 

When  her  Majesty  entered  the  room  of  her  husband 
she  found  him  scarcely  breathing.  “ But  he  is  dying ! ” 
she  exclaimed.  Stimulants  were  administered,  and 
various  efforts  were  made  to  revive  him,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  then  Monsignor  Goddard,  who  had  been  sent  for, 
administered  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church.  As 
the  Empress  leaned  over  him,  the  dying  Emperor’s 
eyes  were  fixed  for  a moment  upon  her.  Recognising 
his  devoted  companion,  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  wished 
to  speak  ; and  then,  a smile  resting  for  a moment  on 
his  face,  he  sighed  twice,  and  all  was  over.  It  was  a 
quarter  past  eleven  o’clock,  and  scarcely  twenty 
minutes  after  the  syncopal  seizure. 

When  the  Empress  saw  everybody  kneeling,  the 
terrible  truth  dawned  upon  her,  and,  with  a loud  cry, 
she  sank  down  near  the  couch  of  her  beloved  consort. 
There  she  remained  in  tears,  and  immovable,  until  she 
heard  that  the  Prince  Imperial  had  arrived. 

At  the  door  of  the  vestibule  of  Camden  Place  the 
Prince  was  received  by  Count  Daviller.  Count  Clary 
had  already  informed  the  young  man  of  the  grave 
apprehensions  among  those  who  were  in  attendance 
upon  the  Emperor  when  he  left  Chislehurst ; and, 
although  Count  Daviller  did  not  announce  to  the 
Prince  that  the  Emperor  was  dead,  his  pale  face 
indicated  that  the  worst  might  be  feared. 

“ What  has  happened  ? Tell  me — tell  me,”  said  the 
Prince.  But  not  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  ran  up- 
stairs and  towards  the  room  where  his  father  had  just 
commenced  his  last  sleep. 
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At  the  door  his  mother  met  him,  and  falling  upon 
his  neck,  she  said,  weeping  bitterly,  “ Je  nai plus  que 
toiy  Louis ! ” Pale  as  death,  the  Prince  entered  the 
room,  and,  kneeling  down  before  the  couch  of  the 
Emperor,  uttered  aloud  a short  prayer.  He  then 
arose  and  kissed  his  dead  father.  His  silence,  his 
struggle  with  his  emotion,  the  expression  in  his  eyes, 
and  his  movements  were  most  painful  to  all  who 
witnessed  the  scene,  and  his  friends  hastened  to  tear 
him  away  from  the  body  to  which  he  feverishly  clung. 
As  they  led  him  to  his  own  apartment,  he  gave  way 
to  his  grief,  and  found  relief  in  tears  and  sobs. 

I had  been  informed  of  the  proposed  consultation 
with  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and  the  conclusion  that 
surgical  treatment  was  necessary  had  been  com- 
municated to  me  ; and  although  I could  not  fail  to 
remember  the  words  of  my  wise  and  prudent  friend, 
Sir  James  Paget,  the  success  of  the  first  operation  was 
reported  to  me  in  such  glowing  terms  as  to  dissipate 
any  apprehensions  concerning  its  final  success  that  I 
might  have  previously  entertained. 

Such,  indeed,  was  my  confidence  as  to  all  danger 
being  now  over,  that  I think  I have  never  been  more 
surprised  and  shocked  than  I was  on  the  afternoon 
of  January  9th,  when,  about  four  o’clock,  I received 
a despatch  announcing  the  death  of  the  Emperor.  I 
simply  could  not  believe  it.  If  it  were  true,  M.  Rouher 
must  have  heard  of  it.  Instantly  I left  my  office  and 
hastened  to  the  modest  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  1’6 lys6e 
where  the  former  Minister  of  his  Majesty  then  resided. 
Before  I entered  I saw  that  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  announcement  of  the  Emperor’s 
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death.  The  doors  of  the  house  stood  wide  open. 
Visitors  could  be  seen  moving  through  the  corridors, 
ascending  and  descending  the  stairs  without  interrup- 
tion ; and  although  the  servants  at  first  made  efforts 
to  prevent  the  people  from  crowding  into  the  building, 
they  had  quickly  to  renounce  this  attempt ; for  soon 
an  unending  concourse,  that  had  gathered  in  the  street 
and  in  front  of  the  house,  began  to  pass  through  the 
apartments,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  fearful  disaster 
that  had  befallen  France.  In  the  little  drawingf-room 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  where  the  Emperor’s 
intimate  friends  were  accustomed  to  gather,  Madame 
and  Mademoiselle  Rouher  were  receiving  the  most 
distinguished  visitors,  when,  towards  five  o’clock, 
M.  Rouher  himself  arrived  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  where  he  had  just  announced  the  sad  news 
to  the  national  representatives.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  nearly  all  the  prominent  Bonapartists  were  to 
be  seen  in  this  little  room,  among  them  M.  Henri 
Chevreau,  M.  Behic,  the  Duke  de  Gramont,  MM. 
Abbatucci,  Galloni  d’Istria,  Forcade  de  la  Roquette, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Montmorency,  the  Princess 
Louisa  Poniatowski,  Baron  and  Baroness  Farincourt, 
M.  Benedetti,  the  Marquis  Cosse-Brissac,  the  Count 
d’Ayguesvives,  the  Baron  de  Bourgoing,  Colonel 
Stoffel,  MM.  Granier  and  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  the 
Commander  Duperre,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
ministers,  senators,  deputies,  and  generals  of  the  late 
Empire.  In  a retired  corner  of  the  room,  reclining 
upon  a divan,  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  was  weeping 
bitterly,  and  scarcely  able  to  suppress  his  sobs ; while 
outside  in  the  corridor  there  moved  a sombre  crowd  of 
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men  of  all  conditions  of  life — gentlemen  in  evening 
dress,  officials  in  uniform,  working  men  in  their 
blouses,  old  soldiers  with  grey  moustaches  and  stern 
faces,  tears  running  down  the  pallid  features  upon 
which,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  such  signs  of  sorrow 
were  to  be  seen. 

In  London  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  made  a deep  impression.  The  Times  of  the 
ioth  said  : “ Indeed,  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  no  event  of  the  kind  has  produced  anything 
like  so  profound  a feeling  of  sorrow  in  the  city  of 
London ; ” and  in  the  issue  of  the  next  day  the 
leading  article  ended  as  follows  : “ Louis  Napoleon 
stood  throughout  our  fast  friend  to  the  very  bounds  of 
discretion.  He  saw  and  felt  that  our  place  was  to 
stand  together  ; such  were  our  natural  affinities,  such 
our  social  interests,  such  our  position.  He  had  made 
two  long  sojourns  with  us,  and  had  learned  our  ways. 
He  had  become  one  of  us.  He  did  not  disguise  his 
Anglican  leanings.  Like  his  immediate  predecessor 
on  the  throne,  Napoleon  III.  will  lie  in  an  English 
grave — more  secure  there  than  at  Saint  Denis,  more 
secure,  probably,  than  at  the  Invalides.  Received  on 
these  shores  with  the  sympathy  due  to  misfortune, 
and  followed  everywhere  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
dignified  bearing  and  an  affectionate  nature,  the  ex- 
Emperor  acquires  a new  claim  to  consideration  in  the 
agonies  of  his  death-bed,  the  manly  patience  with 
which  they  have  been  borne,  and  the  deep  affection 
of  those  he  leaves  behind  him.” 

Perhaps  still  more  significant  of  the  profound 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Napoleon  III.  enter- 
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tained  by  the  world,  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Empire  he  ruled,  were  the  letters  of  condolence 
sent  to  the  Empress  by  the  municipalities  of  the 
principal  Italian  cities.  The  municipal  council  of 
Pavia,  “ in  remembrance  of  the  glorious  days  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  sends  to  the  widow  of  the 
great  man,  now  no  more,  expressions  of  ardent  and 
sincere  grief.”  From  Florence  the  Syndic  Peruzzi 
wrote : “To  her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  the 

French  : This  Communal  Council,  assembled  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  being  the  interpreter  of  public 
sentiment,  sends  to  your  Majesty,  and  the  Imperial 
Prince,  the  most  respectful  and  heartfelt  condolence, 
in  the  name  of  the  Italian  population,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  loss  you  have  experienced  in  the  person  of  the 
man  who  was  the  staunch  and  liberal  friend  of  Italy, 
and  who  helped  her  so  vigorously  to  redeem  her  free- 
dom. His  name  shall  be  engraved  upon  our  hearts 
for  ever.”  And  from  Venice,  and  Milan,  and  Leghorn, 
and  Naples,  and  scores  of  Italian  cities,  came  similar 
testimonials  of  appreciation  and  grateful  remembrance. 

On  January  ioth  a post-mortem  examination  was 
held  over  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
The  stone— a phosphatic  concretion— was  found 
nearly  or  quite  half  destroyed  by  the  crushing  to 
which  it  had  been  subjected.  The  part  remaining 
was  one  and  five-sixteenths  inches  in  length,  and 
one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  breadth  ; its  weight  was 
about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  showed  signs  of  much 
irritation,  both  old  and  recent  ; the  ^ureters  were 
distended  and  the  kidneys  diseased,  but  all  the  other 
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organs  of  the  body  were  sound.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  was  attributed,  and  probably  rightly, 
to  urcemic  syncope. 

On  the  following  day  the  body  was  embalmed  and 
placed  in  a coffin,  dressed  in  a blue  tunic  and  red 
trousers,  with  a gold  sash  around  the  waist — the 
undress  uniform  of  a French  General  of  Division. 
The  dead  Emperor  wore  the  broad  red  cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  a row  of  medals  and  decora- 
tions was  attached  to  the  left  breast.  By  his  side  was 
a sword,  and  between  the  hands,  that  were  crossed 
upon  the  lower  part  of  his  chest,  lay  a pair  of  white 
gloves.  Two  plain  gold  rings — one  his  wedding- 
ring — were  on  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  and  a small  crucifix  was  placed  upon  his  breast. 

On  Monday  his  body  was  removed  from  the  small 
room  where  he  died  to  the  hall  of  Camden  Place, 
where,  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  under  the  skylight 
darkened  and  draped  with  the  flags  of  the  army  he 
once  commanded,  the  face  in  full  view,  a military 
cloak  across  the  feet,  in  a Chapelle  Ardente  formed 
of  dark  hangings  and  lighted  by  candles  in  silver 
candelabra,  it  lay  in  state  until  the  funeral. 

The  Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial  were  visited 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  Empress  received  a most  affec- 
tionate message  of  condolence  from  Queen  Victoria. 
On  the  following  day  (Tuesday)  the  thousands  who 
had  assembled  to  pass  before  the  coffin  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  house  in  groups  of  two  hundred. 
It  is  estimated  that  on  this  day  nearly  twenty  thousand 
people  visited  Camden  Place,  wearing  mourning  cos- 
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tume,  many  of  whom  were  unable  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  the  dead  Emperor  simply  because  the 
hours  passed  and  the  night  came  before  this  multitude 
could  be  admitted  to  the  hall  where  his  body  lay. 

On  January  13th  I went  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  in  person  to  the  Empress  and  the 
Prince  Imperial  my  sympathy  in  their  bereavement, 
and,  as  a member  of  the  official  household  of  the  late 
Emperor,  to  attend  his  funeral,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  15th. 

This  funeral  will  be  remembered  by  every  one  who 
saw  it  as  a very  simple  but  remarkably  impressive 
spectacle.  All  the  arrangements  were  made  by  M. 
Pietri,  Count  Clary,  and  Count  Daviller.  Between 
two  thousand  and  three  thousand  of  the  most  pro- 
minent Frenchmen  in  all  walks  of  life  were  present  in 
the  procession,  and  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  English 
people  congregated  to  witness  the  passing  of  the 
cortege  along  the  half-mile  of  road  from  Camden 
Place  to  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

The  people  began  to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of 
Camden  Place  at  an  early  hour,  though  none  but 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  special  invitations 
were  admitted  into  the  grounds  or  near  the  dwelling. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  ten  the  hearse,  drawn  by 
eight  black  horses,  drew  up  before  the  hall  door.  A 
number  of  French  workmen  in  white  blouses,  the 
dress  of  mechanics,  now  defiled  along  the  front  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  house.  At  their  head  was  a 
man  who  held  aloft  a French  flag,  while  another 
carried  a large  wreath  of  immortelles,  bearing  the 
inscription,  “ Paris.  Souvenir  et  regrets  des  ouvriers 
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de  Pans  a sa  Majestd  l' Empereur  N apoEon."  Flowers 
in  profusion  were  hung  upon  the  sides  or  piled  upon 
the  top  of  the  hearse,  and  most  of  them  were  fresh 
violets — the  symbolic  flower  of  the  Bonaparte  family — 
wrought  in  various  devices. 

At  the  foot  of  a fine  tall  cedar  in  front  of  the  north 
wing  of  the  mansion,  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  France  were  prepared 
to  fall  into  their  place  in  the  procession  ; while  the 
spectators  in  the  grounds,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand  or  more,  were  congregated  on  the  lawn 
and  near  the  borders  of  the  carriageway.  Outside  of 
the  tall  rustic  fence  separating  the  grounds  from  the 
common  was  an  innumerable  multitude,  many  hundreds 
of  whom  were  stationed  in  carriages  commanding  a 
view  of  the  proceedings  in  front  of  the  hall. 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  time  (eleven  o’clock) 
the  body  of  the  Emperor,  enclosed  in  three  coffins, 
was  brought  from  the  house  and  placed  in  the  hearse. 
The  outer  coffin  was  covered  with  purple  velvet. 
There  were  three  shields  on  this  coffin,  on  one  of 
which  was  the  Imperial  crown,  on  another  a Latin 
cross,  and  the  third  bore  the  following  inscription  : 

NAPOLfiON  III 
EMPEREUR  DES  FRAN^AIS 
N£  A PARIS 

le  20  Avril  1808 
Mort  a Camden  Place 
Chislehurst 
le  9 Janvier  1873. 
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A few  minutes  later  the  procession  left  Camden 
Place  and  emerged  upon  the  common,  the  French 
workmen  in  advance,  the  tricoloured  flag  in  front, 
attached  not  to  a staff  but  to  the  freshly  broken 
branch  of  a tree.  After  these  men  there  followed  an 
abbe  having  a golden  cross  on  his  breast ; next  came 
a number  of  priests,  one  of  whom  read  portions  of  the 
service  for  the  dead.  Then  came  the  hearse,  which 
was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  with  plumes  on  their  heads 
and  immortelles  on  their  housings  ; and  on  each  side 
of  the  hearse  went  the  mutes,  carrying  wreaths  of 
immortelles  on  their  arms.  The  hearse  was  covered 
over  with  a pall  of  black  velvet,  on  which  were 
wrought  the  Imperial  arms  of  France.  Immediately 
behind  the  hearse,  and  so  close  to  it  that  he  was 
scarcely  visible,  walked  the  Prince  Imperial,  in  simple 
mourning  dress,  but  wearing  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  bareheaded,  his  clear  blue  eyes 
fastened  upon  the  sad  object  before  him.  He  seemed 
deeply  moved,  but  his  step  was  firm.  Behind  him 
was  the  line  of  princes  of  the  Plouse  of  Bonaparte,  in 
their  order  of  precedence,  conspicuous  among  whom 
were  Prince  Napoleon,  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  and  Prince  Joachim  Murat. 
Next  came  a host  of  the  personal  and  military  friends 
and  political  adherents  of  the  late  Emperor.  The  ex- 
Ministers  of  the  Empire  wore  the  Grand  Cordon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour ; but,  with  two  exceptions,  the 
French  officers  did  not  appear  in  uniform  ; they  were 
in  evening  dress,  and  walked  bareheaded,  as  did  all 
in  the  procession.  Coming  immediately  after  the 
more  prominent  of  the  French  officers  and  Imperial 
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statesmen  was  the  deputation  of  Italian  Generals,  sent 
by  the  King  of  Italy  to  Camden  Place  to  represent 
him  on  this  occasion.  They  wore  their  respective 
green  and  gold  uniforms,  and  had  upon  their  breasts 
numerous  decorations  and  medals,  and  were  followed 
by  the  main  body  of  the  procession,  which  consisted 
principally  of  Frenchmen — deputies,  councillors  of 
state,  prefects,  and  others,  among  whom  were  a few 
Frenchwomen.  The  procession  moved  very  slowly 
along  the  winding  road,  the  spectators  remaining  un- 
covered while  it  passed,  and  exhibiting  marks  of 
respect  and  sympathy.  It  was  indeed  a gathering  of 
the  friends  of  the  dead  Emperor  ; and  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  services  of  the  eight  hundred  con- 
stables that  had  been  sent  down  from  London  to 
preserve  order. 

When  the  doors  of  the  church  were  reached  it  was 
half-past  eleven  o’clock.  The  coffin  was  then  carried 
in,  and  following  immediately  behind  it  were  the 
Prince  Imperial,  the  Bonaparte  princes,  and  a few 
persons  closely  attached  to  the  family.  On  account 
of  the  very  limited  capacity  of  the  church,  nearly  all  of 
those  who  walked  in  the  procession  were  obliged  to 
remain  outside  the  doors  during  the  religious  ceremony, 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  seats  having  been 
reserved  for  the  persons  who  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Maison  de  /’ Empereur,  and  for  the  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  Empire.  Many  of  these  seats  were  occupied  some 
time  before  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  cortege  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Empress’  household,  and  others,  among 
whom  were  the  Duchess  de  Malakoff,  Madame  de  St. 
Arnaud,  Madame  Rouher,  the  Duchess  de  Mouchy, 
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and  Madame  Canrobert.  At  10.30  the  Princess 
Clotilde  and  the  Princess  Mathilde  had  already  taken 
their  places  in  a small  side  chapel,  where  seats  had 
been  reserved  for  them.  The  ladies  were  all  in  deep 
mourning,  and  many  of  them  were  weeping. 

As  a member  of  the  Imperial  household,  I took  the 
place  reserved  for  me  in  the  body  of  the  building. 
Looking  about  me,  I saw,  among  the  number  of 
persons  whom  I have  not  already  mentioned,  Madame 
Lebreton,  Viscountess  Aguado,  Madame  de  Saulcy, 
Madame  Carette,  Mademoiselle  de  Larminat,  the 
Duchess  de  Montmorency,  the  Countess  Clary,  the 
Duchess  de  Tarente,  Countess  Walewska,  Countess 
Aguado,  Countess  Pourtales,  Princess  de  la  Moskowa, 
Princess  Poniatowski.  And  among  the  gentlemen, 
the  Duke  de  Tarente,  Generals  Castelnau,  Le  Brun, 
and  Frossard,  Viscount  Aguado,  Marshals  Canrobert 
and  Lebceuf,  General  le  Marquis  de  Fortou,  Viscount 
Henri  Bertrand,  General  de  Juniac,  the  Duke  de 
Gramont,  M.  Benedetti,  Baron  Haussmann,  Baron 
Schneider,  Admirals  Rigault  de  Genouilly  and  de  la 
Graviere,  M.  de  Forcade  de  la  Roquette,  Duke  de 
Montmorency,  Duke  de  Feltre,  Colonel  Stoffel,  M. 
Maurice  Richard,  Marquis  de  Chasseloup  Laubat,  as 
also  two  or  three  old  soldiers,  pensioners  of  the 
Emperor,  several  of  the  Imperial  domestics,  and  a 
number  of  working  men  representing  the  delegations 
that  had  come  to  England  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion. 

Within  the  little  church,  the  coffin  was  placed  upon 
a catafalque  in  the  central  space  immediately  west  of 
the  chancel.  The  Prince  Imperial  took  his  place  near 
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the  catafalque,  on  the  north  side,  and  the  princes  of  the 
Imperial  family  stood  near  him.  In  the  nave  of  the 
church  the  windows  were  draped  with  black  cloth, 
which  was  festooned  to  let  in  the  light.  The  windows 
on  the  west  side  were  not  draped,  but  the  daylight, 
except  such  as  penetrated  through  the  eastern  windows 
of  the  nave,  was  wholly  excluded  from  the  chancel, 
which  was  hung  quite  around  with  black  cloth,  and 
illuminated  solely  by  six  tall  candles  at  the  altar,  and 
smaller  lights  on  the  ledges  below.  In  the  centre  of 
the  east  wall  a large  cross  made  of  white  satin,  not 
less  than  six  feet  in  length,  was  hung  immediately 
above  the  burning  candles  ; and  the  black  drapery  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  was  relieved  by  the  Imperial 
arms,  blazoned  in  crimson  and  gold. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Danell,  titular  Bishop  of  South- 
wark, assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle,  the  former 
deacon  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  officiated  in  the  ceremony. 

The  129th  Psalm  was  read  by  the  Bishop  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  the  mass  commenced  with  the 
Dies  Irce.  The  Bishop  sang  the  preface,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Sanctus,  the  Consecration , and  the 
Elevation.  Then  came  the  singing  of  the  Benedictus , 
the  Paternoster , and  the  Agnus  Dei.  The  Bishop 
then  received  the  communion,  and  the  coffin  was 
sprinkled  and  the  absolution  pronounced.  After  the 
absolution,  the  immortelles  and  other  floral  devices 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  coffin  was  carried  by  eight 
bearers  to  the  sacristy,  the  choir  singing  the  In  Para- 
disum , followed  by  the  Benedictus  and  the  Canticle. 
A few  moments  afterwards  it  was  placed  in  the  vault 
that  had  been  prepared  to  receive  it ; and  the  Prince 
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Imperial,  passing  along  into  the  sacristy,  laid  upon  it 
two  wreaths  ; others  of  the  family  mourners  followed, 
with  floral  offerings  in  their  hands,  till  the  coffin  was 
heaped  high  and  hung  round  with  these  funereal 
tributes  ; and  then  the  little  gate  of  iron  latticework 
was  closed;  and  while  the  Imperial  family  and  the 
mourners  were  leaving,  and  the  organ  was  playing  the 
De  Profundis , one  by  one,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  more,  most  of  those  who  had  followed  the 
dead  Emperor  to  the  chapel  passed  by  and  sprinkled 
holy  water  upon  his  coffin  through  the  grating.  The 
service  lasted  scarcely  an  hour. 

Thus  ended  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  was  as 
sad  as  it  was  solemn  and  impressive,  the  voices  of  the 
officiators  being  mingled  with  the  sobs  of  the  women 
and  the  tears  of  the  men. 

And  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  when  we  remember 
the  career  of  him  to  whom  these  obsequies  and  this 
last  homage  were  rendered — that  almost  every  one  of 
the  witnesses  of  this  simple,  sad  service  in  a humble 
little  church  in  a foreign  land,  had  also  been  a witness 
of  the  magnificent  ceremonial  which,  in  the  very  same 
month  of  January,  just  twenty-one  years  before,  in  the 
ancient  basilica  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  opened  with 
splendour  and  with  such  promise  the  history  of  the 
Second  French  Empire? 

The  Empress,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  watching, 
having  sat  by  the  side  of  the  deceased  Emperor 
during  the  whole  morning,  was  not  present  at  the 
service  in  the  church,  but  remained  in  her  own  room 
at  Camden  Place,  where  a few  of  her  friends  kept 
her  company. 
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The  body  of  the  Emperor  was  not  long  afterwards 
deposited  in  a sarcophagus,  the  gift  of  Queen  Victoria, 
above  which  was  placed  the  banner  which  at  Windsor 
floated  over  his  Majesty’s  stall  as  Knight  of  the 
Garter. 

The  King  is  dead — Long  live  the  King ! 

At  the  end  of  the  funeral  ceremony  the  Prince 
Imperial  and  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
and  household  returned  to  Camden  Place,  where,  in 
the  principal  drawing-room,  the  son  of  Napoleon  III. 
received  in  person  the  condolences  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  had  attended  his  father’s  funeral.  And 
then,  observing  the  great  concourse  of  people,  mostly 
Frenchmen,  who  had  gathered  together  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  Camden  Place,  the  Prince,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  de  Cambaceres,  Prince  Napoleon,  and 
others,  went  out  upon  the  steps  of  the  house  to 
acknowledge  this  homage  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  his  father.  Here,  with  uncovered  heads,  he  was 
received  ; many  tears  were  shed,  and  hands  were 
warmly  grasped  and  words  of  sympathy  or  pledges  of 
loyalty  given.  As  he  was  about  to  re-enter  the  hall 
door,  a workman  stepped  forward  and  addressed  him, 
closing  a short  speech  with  the  words,  “ Vive  Napoldon 
IV.  ! ” Instantly  the  cry  was  repeated  by  the  whole 
assembly,  and  a rush  was  made  towards  the  Prince, 
who  was  nearly  swept  off  his  feet  by  the  impulsive 
and  prodigious  manifestations  that  followed  of  loyalty 
to  the  Imperial  dynasty.  At  the  very  first  viva  the 
Prince  raised  his  hand  to  stop  the  demonstration,  but 
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Death  of  the  Emperor 

the  sight  of  his  uplifted  hand  only  seemed  to  increase 
its  force  ; and  after  he  had  been  hurried  into  the 
house  by  his  suite,  the  cries  of  “ Vive  Napoldon  IV.  ! ” 
“ Vive  1' Empereur  /”  continued  to  be  repeated  with 
an  enthusiasm  indescribable,  and  that  appeared  to  be 
inexhaustible. 

Not  long  after  this  impressive  scene,  M.  Thiers, 
then  Chef  du  Pouvoir  of  the  French  Republic — that 
form  of  government  which  he  cleverly  affirmed 
“ divides  Frenchmen  least  ” — was  heard  to  say,  “ Yes, 
let  me  assure  you,  the  Republic  will  last  for  a long 
time  in  France  ; but,”  added  the  author  of  the  “ History 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,”  “were  I to  let  you 
know  all  I think  about  it,  I should  tell  you  that, 
were  the  Republic  to  disappear,  the  Empire  would 
be  the  only  government  the  country  could  possibly 
accept.  If  the  people  should  revive  a dynasty,  this 
dynasty  would  be  the  one  they  would  choose.  The 
Napoleons  are  Democrats,  and  their  name  can  never 
be  forgotten.” 
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A LETTER  FROM  THE  PRINCESS  JOSEPHINE  TO  NAPOLEON  III. 

AMONG  the  letters  found  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor  at 
the  d uileries,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1870,  were  a number 
from  the  Princess  Josephine  and  her  son,  Prince  Leopold.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  is  one  written  by  the  Princess  to  the  Emperor  in 
June,  1866,  in  which  she  alludes  to  the  fact,  now  forgotten,  that  it 
was  under  his  “august  protection”  that  the  Rumanian  nation  came 
into  being,  and  solicits  the  benevolent  interest  of  her  cousin  in 
behalf  of  her  son  Charles,  who  had  just  accepted  the  throne  offered 
to  him  by  the  Rumanians. 

“ If,  my  dear  cousin,”  she  writes,  “ I can  let  him  go  without  fear, 
it  is  because  I am  sustained  by  the  intimate  conviction  that  we  can 
count  upon  your  good-will,  and  that  you  were  already  in  sympathy 
with  a resolution  that  sprang  from  a generous  impulse,  which  the 
thought  of  the  protection  you  always  have  given  to  the  cause  of 
Rumania  sustained  and  strengthened.  Since,  because  of  that 
august  protection,  the  guaranteeing  Powers  are  no  longer  hostile  to 
my  son,  I now  write  to  thank  you,  my  dear  cousin,  and  to  solicit  for 
him  your  advice  and  your  support.  I beg  of  you  to  assist  him— to 
sustain  him  in  the  task,  doubtless  very  difficult,  to  which  he  has 
given  himselt  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  young  heart.  Permit  me  to 
add  to  my  prayer  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  have  taken  this 
decision  had  he  not  been  absolutely  convinced  that  it  would  not  be 
displeasing  to  you.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Rumanians  them- 
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selves.  They  are  under  too  many  obligations  to  you  to  have 
persisted,  as  they  have  done,  in  their  resolution,  had  they  had  any 
reason  to  fear  that  it  would  have  met  with  your  disapprobation. 
For  a long  time  I have  cherished  the  hope  of  coming  to  Paris,  and 
of  commending  to  you  my  good  son  Charles  more  warmly  than  I 
can  by  writing  to  you.  I had  it  so  much  in  heart  to  pay  my 
respects  to  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  and  to  thank  her  for  all  the 
kindnesses  which  she,  as  well  as  you,  condescended  to  extend  so 
generously  to  Antoinette  and  Leopold  during  their  visit  to  the 
Tuileries.  In  offering  to  you  the  expression  of  my  lively,  of  my 
profound  gratitude,  I could  have  spoken  to  you  of  my  maternal 
solicitude,  of  the  hopes  we  have  placed  in  you — in  your  unremitting 
kindnesses.  Unfortunately,  I am  compelled  to  give  up  that  which 
would  have  made  me  so  happy,  for  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a war  of 
which  we  are  unable  to  measure  the  dimensions.  Charles  has  the 
sad  task  of  being  obliged  to  defend  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  and 
Westphalia  against  South  Germany.  He  joins  with  me  in  begging 
you  to  find  in  these  lines  the  assurance  of  the  kind  feelings  with 
which  we  are  imbued,  and  to  be  so  good  as  to  have  her  Majesty  the 
Empress  accept  it  as  our  homage.  We  venture  to  hope  that  she  will 
give  her  support  to  my  people  when  speaking  to  you. 

“It  is  with  the  tenderest  affection  that  I am  for  ever,  my  dear 
cousin,  your  very  devoted  cousin, 

“Josephine.”  1 

These  expressions  of  political  consideration  and  assurances  of 
gratitude  and  kind  feeling  were  perhaps  sincere  when  uttered ; but 
four  years  later  they  would  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  or  unheeded. 
If  princes  have  not  always  short  memories,  a political  end  or  raison 
d'etat  is  apt  to  count  with  them  far  more  than  ties  of  family  or 
personal  obligations  for  past  favours  or  services. 

II 

THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  EMPRESS 

Marie  Eugenie  de  Guzman,  Countess  de  Teba,  was  born  in 
Granada,  Spain,  on  May  5,  1826,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Don 

1 “ L’Allemange  aux  Tuileries,”  par  Henri  Bordier,  Librairie  M.  L. 
Beauvais,  1872,  pp.  175,  176. 
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Cipriano  Guzman  Palafox  y Porto  Carrero,  Count  de  Teba,  and  of 
Maria  Manuela  Kirkpatrick.  The  house  of  Guzman  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Spanish  history,  and  the  stoical  loyalty  to  his 
king  of  Don  Alfonso  Perez  de  Guzman,  who  in  1291  permitted 
his  son  to  be  decapitated  by  the  Moors  rather  than  surrender 
the  citadel  of  Talifa,  has  been  immortalised  by  Lope  de  Vega. 

Mademoiselle  Eugenie,  was  a grand-niece  of  Alfonso  X.,  and  in 
the  seventeenth  century  a Guzman  married  the  Duke  of  Braganza, 
afterward  King  Juan  IV.  of  Portugal.  The  families  of  Las  Torres, 
Medina-Cceli,  and  Olivares  are  also  related  to  the  house  of  Porto 
Carrero,  Counts  de  Montijo,  through  the  Guzmans. 

^ The  mother  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  the  daughter  of 
Frangoise  de  Grivegnee  and  William  Kirkpatrick.  The  Grivegnees 
were  originally  from  Liege,  but  had  long  resided  in  Spain.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  was  born  in  Dumfries,  Scotland.  He  was  a 
member  of  a family  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and,  for 
political  reasons,  emigrated  to  America  just  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Remaining  there,  however,  but  a short  time,  he 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  soon  became  associated  in  business  with 
his  future  father-in-law,  a wealthy  merchant  of  Malaga.  Having 
been  for  a great  many  years  the  United  States  consul  at  this  port, 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  personally  well  known  to  many  Americans  who 
had  occasion  to  visit  Spain  during  and  immediately  after  the  time 
when  he  represented  our  Government  in  an  official  capacity. 

How  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  came  to  receive  this  appointment  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  President  Washington  by 
George  Cabot,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts  : 

“Beverley,  January  28,  1791. 

‘Sir,  Mr.  William  Kirkpatrick,  a member  of  the  house  of 
Messieurs  Grivegnee  & Co.,  of  Malaga,  wishes  to  have  the  honour 
of  serving  the  United  States  in  the  character  of  consul  for  that  port. 
Should  it  be  thought  expedient  to  institute  such  an  office,  it  may  be 
found  that  Mr.  Kirkpatrick’s  situation,  as  well  as  talents  and  disposi- 
tions, peculiaily  enable  him  to  fill  it  with  propriety.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  sir,  to  request  that,  when  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
are  under  your  examination,  his  also  may  be  considered. 

“ If  any  apology  is  necessary  for  this  freedom,  I hope  it  may  not 
be  deemed  insufficient  that,  having  been  led  by  my  profession  to 
make  frequent  visits  to  Spain,  among  other  intimacies  I formed  one 
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with  the  principals  of  the  commercial  establishment  to  which  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  belongs  ; that  these  have  desired  my  testimony  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  my  experience  of  their  integrity  and  their  friend- 
ship to  the  people  of  this  country  constrains  me  to  think  well  of  a 
gentleman  they  recommend,  and  to  confide  in  one  for  whose  faithful- 
ness they  are  willing  to  be  responsible. 

“ I am,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  sir,  your  most  faithful 
and  obedient  servant, 

“ George  Cabot.” 

“ The  President  of  the  United  States.” 

Another  distinguished  American  has  written  still  more  interest- 
ingly of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  Washington  Irving,  in  a letter  addressed, 
in  1583,  to  Mrs.  Pierre  M.  Irving,  says: 

“ I believe  I have  told  you  that  I knew  the  grandfather  of  the 
Empress — old  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  had  been  American  Consul  at 
Malaga.  I passed  an  evening  at  his  house  in  1827,  near  Adra,  on 
the  west  of  the  Mediterranean.  A week  or  two  after  I was  at  the 
house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Count  Teba,  at  Granada — a gallant, 
intelligent  gentleman,  much  cut  up  in  the  wars,  having  lost  an  eye 
and  been  maimed  in  a leg  and  hand.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  was  absent,  but  he  had  a family  of  little  girls,  mere 
children,  about  him.  The  youngest  of  these  must  have  been  the 
present  Empress.  Several  years  afterward,  when  I had  recently 
taken  up  my  abode  in  Madrid,  I was  invited  to  a grand  ball  at  the 
house  of  the  Countess  Montijo,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ton.  On 
making  my  bow  to  her,  I was  surprised  at  being  received  by  her 
with  the  warmth  and  eagerness  of  an  old  friend.  She  claimed  me 
as  the  friend  of  her  late  husband,  the  Count  Teba  (subsequently 
Marquis  Montijo),  who,  she  said,  had  often  spoken  of  me  with  the 
greatest  regard.  She  took  me  into  another  room,  and  showed  me  a 
miniature  of  the  Count,  such  as  I had  known  him  with  a black  patch 
over  one  eye.  She  subsequently  introduced  me  to  the  little  girls  I 
had  known  at  Granada — now  fashionable  belles  at  Madrid. 

“ After  this  I was  frequently  at  her  house,  which  was  one  of  the 
gayest  in  the  capital.  The  Countess  and  her  daughters  all  spoke 
English.  The  eldest  daughter  was  married,  while  I was  in  Madrid, 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  Berwick,  the  lineal  successor  to  the  pre- 
tender to  the  British  Crown.  The  other  now  sits  on  the  throne  of 
France.” 
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Of  the  mother  of  the  Empress,  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  the  author 
of  the  “History  of  Spanish  Literature,”  writes,  in  1818,  as 
follows : 

“ I knew  Madame  de  Teba  in  Madrid,  when  she  was  there  on  a 
visit  last  summer ; and  from  what  I saw  of  her  then  and  here 
(Malaga),  where  I saw  her  every  day,  I do  not  doubt  she  is  the  most 
cultivated  and  the  most  interesting  woman  in  Spain.  Young  and 
beautiful,  educated  strictly  and  faithfully  by  her  mother — who  for 
this  purpose  carried  her  to  London  and  Paris,  and  kept  her  there 
between  six  and  seven  years — possessing  extraordinary  talents,  and 
giving  an  air  of  originality  to  all  she  says  and  does,  she  unites,  in  a 
most  bewitching  manner,  the  Andalusian  grace  and  frankness  to  a 
French  facility  in  her  manners  and  a genuine  English  thoroughness 
in  her  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  She  knows  the  five  chief 
modern  languages  well,  and  feels  their  different  characters,  and 
estimates  their  literatures  aright.  She  has  the  foreign  accomplish- 
ments of  singing,  playing,  painting,  &c.,  and  the  national  one  of 
dancing,  in  a high  degree.  In  conversation  she  is  brilliant  and 
original ; and  yet  with  all  this  she  is  a true  Spaniard,  and  as  full  of 
Spanish  feelings  as  she  is  of  talent  and  culture.” 


Ill 

THE  EMPEROR’S ) FORTUNE 

On  account  of  the  currency  given  to  reports  that  the  Emperor  had 
amassed  and  left  an  enormous  private  fortune,  soon  after  his  death 
the  solicitors  of  the  Empress  addressed  the  following  communication 
to  the  Press : 

“Incorrect  statementshaving  repeatedly  appeared  in  both  English 
and  foreign  newspapers  regarding  the  will  of  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon,  we  think  it  right,  as  solicitors  for  the  administratrix,  to 
state  that  all  such  rumours  as  have  hitherto  been  published  are 
without  authority  and  inaccurate.  Unavoidable  circumstances  have 
occasioned  some  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  will,  but  letters  of 
administration  cum  testamento  annexo  have  now  been  applied  for, 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  further  misrepresentation, 
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we  are  authorised  to  transmit  to  you  a copy  of  the  will  for 
publication.  . . . 

“The  estate  has  been  sworn  under  ^120,000 ; but  it  is  right  to 
state  that  this  sum  is  subject  to  claims  which  will  reduce  the  amount 
actually  received  by  the  administratrix  to  about  one-half  of  the  sum 
named. 

[Signed]  “Markby,  Parry  & Stewart, 

“April  27th.”  “37,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 


IV 

SPEECH  OF  LORD  BROUGHAM 

“London,  6,  Grafton  Street,  June  12,  1864. 

“ My  dear  Dr.  Evans, — I hope  your  countrymen  will  be  satisfied 
with  my  eulogy  of  them  the  other  day  in  the  Lords.  It  was  so  in- 
accurately given  in  most  of  the  papers,  that  I shall  send  you  an 
accurate  account  of  it,  which  I shall  have  in  a few  days. 

“ Believe  me,  most  sincerely  yours, 

“H.  Brougham.” 


“ The  Accurate  Account.” 

“ Lord  Brougham,  in  rising  to  second  the  motion,  wished  to 
make  a few  observations  on  some  parts  of  his  noble  friend’s  (Lord 
Clanricarde’s)  statements.  No  one  could  lament  more  deeply  than 
he  did,  not  only  the  cruel  and  calamitous  civil  war  which  had  been 
waging  for  the  last  three  years  in  America,  but  the  conduct  of 
many  of  our  countrymen  in  joining  in  this  dreadful  contest,  more 
particularly  those  who  came  from  that  part  of  the  country  to  which 
his  noble  friend  belonged,  and  who,  he  lamented  to  say,  had  in  great 
numbers  entered  the  Federal  army.  He  highly  disapproved  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Federal  Government  not  only  in  the  attempt  which 
they  began  but  could  not  carry  out,  to  establish  depots  for  raising 
foreign  recruits,  but  he  disapproved  as  entirely  of  their  taking  men — 
even  if  they  did  not  inveigle  them  by  the  tricks  which  had  been 
described — taking  them  even  when  the  men  honestly  entered,  and 
entered  knowing  what  they  were  doing,  even  though  not  deceived  by 
crimps  and  deluded  under  the  influence  of  strong  liquor.  The  men 
were  told  they  were  going  merely  to  labour  in  the  fields,  and  after  they 
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were  there  they  were  told  there  was  no  work  for  them,  and  they  were 
asked,  ‘ Will  you  please  come  into  the  army  ? ’ But  even  suppose 
the  most  honest  and  fair  contract  made  between  these  Irishmen  and 
the  recruiting  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  still  disapproved 
of  the  course  they  had  adopted.  What  was  their  complaint  against 
us  ? That  we  were  not  sufficiently  neutral — that  we  did  not  hold  the 
balance  even  between  the  two  parties,  Federals  and  Confederates. 
Both  parties  in  America,  he  believed,  complained  of  us  in  this 
respect ; but  could  there  be  a more  open  infraction  of  neutrality  than 
the  conduct  of  those  who  compel  the  poor  Irish  immigrants  to  enter 
their  service,  or  who  take  them  into  their  service?  They  were 
taking  men  into  their  service  who  were  guilty  of  an  offence  punish- 
able severely  in  this  country.  These  men  were  criminals.  The 
crime  of  which  they  were  guilty  had  lately  been  made  a misdemeanour 
by  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was 
felony,  and  at  one  time  it  was  a capital  felony.  The  men  were  still 
criminals,  and  the  Federal  Government  employed  men  knowing 
them  to  be  criminals  [illegible]  into  their  service.  Time  was  when 
those  same  Americans  complained  bitterly  of  our  employing  foreign 
troops  to  subdue  them — to  do  the  very  same  thing  towards  them 
which  the  Federals  were  now  doing  towards  the  Confederates — 
endeavouring  to  restore  the  Union — that  was  to  conquer,  or 
attempting  to  conquer,  the  Confederates  by  foreign  troops.  In  the 
drafts  to  supply  the  enormous  demands  which  this  most  lamentable 
war  had  made — he  believed  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years — they  took  no  regiments  or  corps, 
but  thousands  of  persons  from  Germany,  and,  he  grieved  to  say, 
hundreds,  at  least,  from  Ireland.  The  Germans  formed  a great  part 
of  their  resources  to  supply  the  blanks  which  this  cruel  war  had 
made.  These  Americans  complained  of  our  conduct  in  1778  ; and 
the  worst  thing  they  considered  we  did,  in  attempting  their  conquest, 
was  the  employment  of  Hessian  and  other  German  regiments  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke  and  of  Lord 
Chatham  made  the  walls  of  Parliament  ring  with  complaints  of  the 
German  mercenaries  being  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  America.  Now  these  Americans  were  doing 
the  selfsame  thing,  not  by  taking  corps,  but  thousands  of  individuals 
who  are  foreigners,  into  their  service,  and  employing  them  against 
the  Confederates. 

“ Would  that  his  voice,  which  he  feared  hardly  reached  across  the 
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House,  could  reach  across  the  Atlantic,  that  he  might  in  all  kindness 
and  respect  remind  his  old  friends  and  clients,  for  whom  he  in  times 
past  had  stood  the  champion,  defending  their  actions,  exalting  their 
character,  so  that  he  was  represented  as  setting  them  down  above  his 
own  countrymen,  when  he  used  to  be  called  the  Attorney- General  of 
Maddison,  the  tool  of  the  Jeffersons  and  Monroes.  He  now  im- 
plored them  to  listen  to  his  friend’s  declarations  that  they  had  done 
enough  for  glory  and  fame,  had  shown  their  boundless  fortitude, 
their  unsurpassed  courage,  their  endless  sacrifices,  not  more  careless 
of  the  lives  of  others  than  of  their  own.  Let  them  be  well  assured 
that  there  is  but  one  feeling  all  over  Europe  of  reprobation  of  the 
accursed,  unnatural  civil  war,  of  sorrow  for  their  sufferings  under  it, 
and  of  deep  desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  bless  the  New 
World  and  to  gratify  the  sympathies  of  the  Old.  This  was  no  time 
for  intervention,  which  might  do  harm  and  could  be  productive  of 
no  good.  He  had  refused  to  present  petitions  from  many  consider- 
able bodies  anxious  for  that  interference,  as  affording  a hope  of  peace. 
He  had  refused  to  present  them  as  inopportune.  But  he  had  a 
fervent  hope  that  the  occasion  might  before  long  arrive  when  this 
country,  and  her  peaceful  ally  across  the  Channel,  under  a wise  ruler, 
anxious  for  America’s  peace,  would  do  good  by  offering  their  media- 
tion between  the  contending  parties,  aiding  them  in  arriving  at  just 
and  reasonable  terms,  restoring  the  fruit  of  blessings  to  all  nations, 
a tranquil  and  independent  existence,  with  the  establishment  of 
universal  prosperity  and  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  social 
improvement.” 


V 

THE  FALSIFIED  DESPATCH 

The  history  of  this  despatch,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows : The 
French  Government  was  informed  on  July  12th  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  that  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  had  been 
withdrawn  by  his  father,  Prince  Antoine.  On  the  same  day  the 
Duke  de  Gramont,  in  making  the  announcement  to  M.  Benedetti, 
said  : 

“ In  order  that  the  renunciation  should  produce  its  full  effect,  it 
would  seem  necessary  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  associate  him- 
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self  with  it,  and  give  a full  assurance  that  he  will  not  authorise  it 
should  it  come  up  again.” 

On  the  following  day,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  M. 
Benedetti — the  King  coming  forward  to  greet  him  as  he  was  walking 
on  the  promenade  at  Ems — took  the  occasion  to  inform  the  King 
that  his  Government  desired  to  have  some  assurance  from  him  that 
the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  would  not  be  brought  up  again 
with  his  Majesty’s  consent.  Without  making  any  promises,  the 
King,  at  the  close  of  the  interview,  told  M.  Benedetti  that  he  was 
expecting  every  moment  letters  from  Sigmaringen,  and  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  them  he  would  send  for  him. 

But  during  the  course  of  the  day  the  King  received  despatches 
from  M.  de  Werther,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  which  displeased  him  ; 
and,  about  four  o’clock,  he  sent  one  of  his  aides  to  the  brench 
ambassador  to  inform  him  that,  while  the  King  approved  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  candidature,  with  respect  to  the  future  he  could 
only  repeat  what  he  had  already  said.  An  hour  later,  on  asking  for 
the  promised  interview,  M.  Benedetti  received  from  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  secretaries  a formal  but  perfectly  courteous  note,  in  which 
the  King  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  really  unable  to  say  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject  than  he  had  said  during  their  interview 
that  morning. 

In  reporting  these  proceedings  to  the  North-German  Chancellor 
— proceedings  in  which,  as  M.  Benedetti  has  said,  “ No  one  was 
either  insulting  or  insulted” — the  Counsellor  Abeken  sent,  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  the  following  despatch : 

“Ems .July  13,  1870,  3.50 p.m. 

“ Count  Benedetti  met  me  to-day  on  the  promenade.  He 
requested  me  very  urgently  to  promise  never  to  authorise  a new 
Hohenzollern  candidature.  I proved  to  him  in  the  most  positive 
manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  in  this  way  engagements  for 
ever  binding.  Naturally,  I added  that  up  to  the  present  time  I had 
received  nothing,  and  that,  since  he  was  thus  informed  sooner  by 
the  way  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  my  Govern- 
ment was  out  of  the  question.”  To  these  words  of  the  King  the 
Counsellor  added,  that  the  King  had  since  received  a letter  from  the 
Prince  confirming  the  announcement  of  the  renunciation,  but  that 
the  King  had  concluded  to  inform  M.  Benedetti  of  this  through  an 
aide-de-camp,  and  not  to  see  him  personally  on  account  of  his 
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claim,  having  nothing  more  to  say,  ending  the  despatch  as  follows : 
“ His  Majesty  leaves  it  entirely  to  your  Excellency  to  decide  if  this 
new  requirement,  and  the  refusal  it  has  met  with,  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  Embassies  and  to  the  Press.” 

This  despatch  reached  Count  Bismarck  about  five  o’clock,  when 
he  was  dining  with  Generals  von  Moltke  and  von  Roon.  “ On 
reading  it,”  says  Bismarck,  “my  guests  were  so  discouraged  that 
they  could  neither  eat  nor  drink.”  The  despatch,  if  it  indicated 
relations  still  strained,  announced  no  rupture ; peace  might  be 
expected.  The  despatch  was  read  over  and  over  and  commented 
upon.  Finally,  Bismarck  said : “ I think  I can  fix  it.  The  King 
leaves  me  entirely  at  liberty  to  communicate  this  information  to  the 
Press.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  paraphrase  it  a little — to  make  a 
few  suppressions,  to  slightly  change  the  tone.”  Thereupon  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  out  the  following  communication,  to  be  sent 
officially  to  the  Embassies  and  the  Press : 

“The  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern  has  been  officially  communicated  to  the  French 
Imperial  Government  by  the  Royal  Government  of  Spain.  The 
French  ambassador  has  since,  at  Ems,  addressed  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  the  demand  that  he  be  authorised  to  telegraph  to  Paris  that 
his  Majesty  the  King  pledges  himself  for  ever  not  to  permit  this 
candidature  to  be  brought  up  again.  Whereupon  his  Majesty  has 
refused  to  see  the  ambassador  again,  and  has  informed  him, 
through  his  aide-de-camp-in-waiting,  that  he  has  nothing  more  to 
communicate  to  him.” 

Then  he  read  to  his  guests  the  text  he  had  prepared.  They  were 
delighted.  “ It  sounds  now,”  said  Moltke,  “ like  a provocation 
given  with  a blast  of  trumpets.”  “You  see,”  said  Bismarck,  “it  is 
essential  that  we  should  be  the  ones  who  are  attacked.  Now,  if  I 
send  this  text  to  the  newspapers,  and  to  all  our  ambassadors,  it  will 
soon  be  known  in  Paris,  and,  not  only  on  account  of  what  it  says, 
but  from  the  way  in  which  it  will  have  been  spread  about,  will  pro- 
duce down  there  upon  the  Freiich  bull  the  effect  of  a red  flag.”  And 
everybody  knows  that  it  did  have  exactly  the  effect  intended  and 
expected. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  King  William  had  not  refused  to  see 
M.  Benedetti,  but  had  only  informed  him  that  on  the  subject  of 
guarantees  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  than  he  had  already  said. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  M.  Benedetti  was  received  by  the  King  on  the 
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following  day,  July  14th,  at  the  railway  station,  when  his  Majesty 
was  about  to  leave  Ems  for  Coblenz. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  about  “ the  rashness  ” of  the  request 
addressed  to  King  William  after  the  renunciation  of  Prince  Leopold 
had  been  officially  communicated  to  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
But  in  reality  this  request  only  became  important,  in  the  chain  of 
events  that  led  to  the  declaration  of  war,  after  Count  Bismarck 
seized  upon  it  as  the  pretext  for  a Macchiavellian  invention — the 
alleged  insult  to  the  French  Government.  The  Hohenzollern  can- 
didature had  apparently  been  settled  once  before,  in  April,  1870; 
and  having  again  been  brought  up,  and  a second  time  renounced,  in 
the  course  of  three  months,  however  inexpedient  it  may  now  seem 
to  have  been  to  raise  the  question,  it  was  then  only  natural  that  the 
Imperial  Government  should  wish  to  have  some  assurance  that  this 
irritating  affair  might  be  considered  as  finally  disposed  of.  Nor  was 
the  request  made  in  a way  to  imply  that  such  an  assurance  was  a 
condition  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  governments. 


VI 

CONCERNING  THE  REORGANISATION  OF  THE  ARMY 

M.  Emile  Ollivier,  on  being  offered  by  Walewski  a ministry  in 
the  Imperial  Government,  made  it  a condition  that  this  project  of 
reorganising  the  army  should  be  abandoned.  When  shortly  after- 
ward, on  the  10th  of  January,  1867,  he  had  his  first  personal 
interview  with  the  Emperor,  after  a few  words  of  salutation  the 
conversation,  as  reported  by  M.  Ollivier  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
his  “L’Empire  Liberal,”  opened  as  follows: 

“ ‘ Endeavour,’  said  I,  ‘ by  all  possible  means,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  to  keep  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  within  the  limits  of 
the  budget  and  of  its  present  strength.’  To  which  the  Emperor 
replied  : ‘ A serious  reorganisation  is  indispensable ; the  necessity 
for  this  was  made  apparent  to  me  in  Italy.  It  was  the  smallness  of 
our  army  and  the  impossibility  of  having  another  on  the  Rhine 
which  forced  upon  me  the  treaty  of  Villafranca.  How  is  it  possible  to 
rest  inert  after  the  lessons  of  the  last  war  [the  Austro-Prussian  War 
of  1866]  ? I know  that  my  project  is  unpopular,  but  we  must  learn 
to  bravely  face  unpopularity  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  our  duty.’  I 
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did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  a serious  reorganisation  of  our  military 
mechanism,  only  I added  : ‘ Your  Majesty  has  realised  the  most 
urgent  of  these  reforms  by  adopting  the  chassepot ; there  are  others 
not  less  necessary,  which,  according  to  those  who  are  competent  to 
speak  on  these  subjects,  should  be  introduced  into  our  tactics,  our 
method  of  mobilisation,  and  our  supply  department ; but  cannot  all 
this  be  done  without  touching  our  organic  law  of  recruitment? 
Two  days  ago,  at  your  cousin’s,  I listened  to  a conversation  between 
Niel,  Trochu,  and  Lebrun,  whose  conclusion  was  that  on  account  of 
the  length  of  our  military  service  and  our  system  of  reserves,  which 
could  be  still  further  improved,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  active  force, 
our  army  possessed  a solidity  which  the  Prussian  system,  more 
democratic  but  less  military,  would  weaken.’  This  the  Emperor 
would  not  admit.  He  maintained  that  numbers  would  have  hence- 
forth in  war  an  importance  that  would  prove  decisive ; that  the 
present  organisation  gave  us  no  assurance  of  this,  and  that  assurance 
on  this  point  was  absolutely  necessary.” 

On  the  following  day,  at  the  Emperor’s  request,  M.  Ollivier  saw 
the  Empress  and  again  offered  his  objections  to  an  increase  of  the 
army.  Of  this  interview  he  writes  : “ With  a very  exact  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  with  real  eloquence,  she  explained  to  me  that  a 
reform  was  urgent ; that  it  had  been  put  off  already  too  long ; that 
she  had  been  convinced  on  this  subject  since  1859.  ‘ In  view  of  an 

attack  on  the  Rhine,’  said  she,  ‘ my  uncle  Jerome  wished  me  then 
to  sign  a decree  calling  out  three  hundred  thousand  National 
Guards.  Notwithstanding  a majority  of  the  Ministers  were  of  his 
opinion,  I was  unwilling  to  sign  at  this  time,  in  the  presence  of 
Europe,  a confession  of  our  military  impotency.  Thereupon  my 
uncle  arose,  and  said  to  me,  “ You  are  losing  France ; you  are 
exposing  us  to  an  invasion.”  “ In  any  event,”  I replied,  “ I shall  not 
fly  from  before  the  enemy,  as  Marie  Louise  did — even,  my  uncle, 
were  you  to  advise  me  to  do  so.” 

“ ‘ I wrote  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  peace  of  Villafranca  was 
signed.  We  should  take  care  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  some 
day  in  a similar  situation.’” 

These  conversations,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  show  how 
clearly  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  understood  the  military 
needs  of  France,  and  that  they  distinctly  foresaw  the  serious  risks 
that  would  be  incurred  in  the  event  of  a war  with  any  great  Power, 
unless  the  army  was  considerably  increased. 
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VII 

THE  LOYALTY  OF  GENERAL  TROCHU 

Doubts  with  respect  to  the  loyalty  of  General  Trochu,  that  were 
suggested  especially  by  a letter  published  in  the  Temps  under  his 
signature,  almost  immediately  after  he  had  assumed  the  duties  of 
his  office,  caused  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  request  one  of  their 
number  to  say  to  the  General,  at  a meeting  of  the  Council,  that  an 
explanation  from  him  on  this  point  was  desirable.  The  General 
having  answered  equivocally,  the  Minister  again  put  the  question 
categorically,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Empress  and  the  Council. 
General  Trochu  then  answered  as  follows : “I  am  astonished  that 
any  one  should  persist  in  asking  such  a question  of  a French 
General.  In  accepting  the  functions  of  Governor  of  Paris,  I was 
confronted  by  the  supposition  that  the  dynasty  or  the  Assembly 
might  be  threatened.  Should  this  happen,  I reply,  on  my  old 
Breton  faith,  that  to  defend  the  dynasty  I will  come  and  die  on  the 
steps  of  the  Tuileries.”  To  this  burst  of  devotion  the  Empress 
answered  : “ Think  first  of  saving  France.  I know  what  may 
happen  to  the  dynasty.  As  for  myself,  I wish  to  retire  worthily.” 
At  the  close  of  the  sitting,  General  Trochu  said  to  M.  David, 
speaking  of  the  Empress  and  her  last  words  : “ This  woman  is 
admirable.  She  is  a Roman.  I am  greatly  impressed  by  her 
bearing  and  by  her  conduct.  I am  entirely  devoted  to  her.”  “ May 
I repeat  to  her  what  you  tell  me  ? ” said  M.  David.  “ Certainly,” 
replied  General  Trochu.1 

M.  Magne,  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Regent, 
when  called  as  a witness  in  the  case  of  Trochu  v.  Villemessant, 
said : 

“On  a certain  occasion  General  Trochu  told  the  Council  that  he 
had  made  a speech  to  the  officers  of  a battalion  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  that  he  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  represent  to  them 
the  dangers,  the  privations,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were 
about  to  find  themselves  exposed ; that  he  told  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  would  require  great  firmness  of  character  to  resist  the 
emotion  which  one  must  feel  on  seeing  his  comrades,  his  friends, 
and  sometimes  his  children,  falling  about  him.  He  said,  moreover, 

1 Deposition  de  M.  Jules  Brame.  “ Enquete  Parlementaire,”  tome  i.  p.  201. 
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at  this  moment  the  officers  of  the  battalion,  who  had  appeared  at 
first  very  resolute,  seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  words 
which  they  had  heard. 

“ On  hearing  this,  the  Empress  straightened  up,  as  if  moved  by  a 
spring,  and  said  : ‘ What,  General — you  said  that  to  them  ! But 
then,  on  whom  are  we  to  count?  Very  well.  If  the  Prussians 
come,  I will  go  myself  upon  the  ramparts,  and  there  I will  show 
how  a woman  can  face  danger,  when  it  is  a question  of  her  country’s 
safety.’ 

“ The  General  replied  that  his  words  had  been  misunderstood ; 
that  the  officers  of  the  battalion  were  full  of  devotion,  and  that  they 
could  be  counted  upon  absolutely.  The  words  which  I have  just 
cited  were  certainly  pronounced  either  at  the  time  mentioned  or  at 
another.  The  General  added  : ‘ Madame,  there  is  only  one  way  of 
proving  to  you  my  devotion  ; it  is  for  me  to  get  killed,  should  it  be 
necessary  for  your  Majesty’s  safety  and  that  of  the  dynasty.’ 

“ This  is  what  I heard,  and  I think  (turning  to  General  Trochu, 
who  was  present)  that  the  General  himself  remembers  it.”  Where- 
upon General  Trochu  made  a sign  of  assent.1 


VIII 

EXTRACTS  FROM  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 

“ Among  the  members  of  the  Corps  legislatif  whom  the  triumphant 
insurrection  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  there  is  not  a single  one 
who  has  not  disavowed  any  participation  whatsoever  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Assembly.  There  is  not  one  who  has  not  declared  himself 
an  absolute  stranger  to  the  work  of  preparing  the  blow  by  means  of 
which  the  national  representation  was  overthrown.  MM.  J.  Favre, 
J.  Simon,  J.  Ferry,  Pelletan,  Gamier  Pages,  Em.  Arago,  Gambetta, 
all  except  M.  de  Keratry,  speak  in  the  same  terms  of  this 
matter.  . . . 

“ If,  during  the  night  of  September  3rd  and  4th,  incited  by  the 
news  from  Sedan,  a manifestation  wras  resolved  upon,  the  deputies 
of  the  Opposition  declare  that  this  resolution  was  taken  without 
their  co-operation  and  quite  outside  of  them. 

1 “ L’Empire  et  la  Defense  de  Paris,”  par  le  General  Trochu,  p.  85. 
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“ Following  the  very  wise  advice  that  M.  Thiers  had  given  them, 
far  from  participating  in  this  movement,  they  sought,  they  say,  to 
hold  it  in  check.  They  struggled  hard,  but  they  were  unable  to 
resist  the  current,  and  were  compelled  themselves  to  submit  to  the 
impulse  which  they  had  not  given.  Carried  off  by  the  crowd,  they 
put  themselves  at  its  head,  and  associated  themselves  with  an  act 
which  they  had  not  wished,  after  that  act  had  become  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

“ The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  of  September  4th — if  one  is  to 
believe  these  witnesses — are  not  to  be  found  among  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Body.  . . . We  confine  ourselves  to  a statement 
of  the  facts  as  they  result  from  the  testimony  received,  and  we 
repeat  that  the  Deputies,  members  of  the  Opposition,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  de  Keratry,  have  repudiated  energetically  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  preparation  of  an  act  so  culpable  as  the  assault 
upon  an  Assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  to  which  they 
belonged ; that  they  formally  disavow  any  complicity  in  this  act,  the 
responsibility  of  which  belongs — if  the  opinion  of  certain  witnesses 
is  well  founded — -to  those  who  were  conspiring  before  Septem- 
ber 4th,  and  who  have  conspired  since  ; who,  after  having  been  the 
authors  of  the  insurrection  of  this  day,  became  the  authors  of  the 
insurrections  that  followed  on  October  31st,  January  22nd,  and 
March  18th ; to  those,  in  fact,  who  were  the  enemies  of  all  govern- 
ment and  the  scourge  of  every  community.”1 

M.  Jules  Ferry,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  said  : “ It  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain  what 
our  own  situation  was  as  Republican  Deputies  of  the  City  of  Paris 
with  respect  to  a certain  portion  of  the  Republican  party. 

“This  situation  was  very  difficult.  We  were  elected  in  1869,  and 
that  election  showed  already  the  kind  of  obstruction  which  we  as  Re- 
publicans were  about  to  encounter.  M.  Jules  Favre  was  only  elected 
after  a second  ballot,  and  with  extreme  difficulty.  From  that  time 
public  meetings  began  to  be  held,  the  violence  in  which  was  a very 
bad  omen.  After  our  election,  and  during  that  sort  of  interregnum 
in  the  Imperial  Government  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  a 
Parliamentary  Ministry,  during  this  period,  which  included  several 
months,  we  had — it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  known,  and  we 

1 “ Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  d’Enquete  sur  les  actes  du 
Gouvernement  de  la  Defense  Nationale,”  par  M.  le  Comte  Daru,  p.  41  ff. 
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ought  to  speak  it  out  for  the  history  of  our  time — great  difficulty 
at  every  moment  with  the  party  which  we  called  then  by  a very  mild 
name,  the  party  of  ‘ impatients,’  which  became  a little  later  the 
party  of  the  ‘ exalte's ,’  and  finally  the  party  of  ‘ anarchy,’  over  which 
we  have  had  such  difficulty  to  get  the  upper  hand  in  these  later 
times. 

“ From  the  day  that  we  were  elected  we  found  this  party  blocking 
our  way,  as  an  enemy.  We  were  constantly  convoked  to  meetings, 
at  which  we  were  publicly  accused.  Every  day  impossible  manifes- 
tations were  got  up.  You  remember,  perhaps,  that  one  which  it 
was  proposed  to  hold  in  October,  1869,  the  Chamber  not  having 
been  assembled  within  the  period  fixed  by  the  law.  The  * clubs  ’ 
then  decided  that  it  was  our  duty  as  Deputies  to  appear  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  I think. 

“ When,  finally,  the  Parliamentary  Ministry  was  constituted,  we 
had  the  funeral  of  Victor  Noir,  ‘the  affair  Pierre  Bonaparte,’  as  it 
was  then  called,  and  we  were  placed  in  the  position  of  men  who 
had  not  the  Government  in  their  hands,  but  who  were  obliged  to 
resist  the  tail  of  their  party  exactly  as  if  they  were  responsible.  A 
portion  of  those  who  had  elected  us,  understanding  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  political  situation,  obedient  solely  to  their  own  pas- 
sions and  the  excitations  of  the  newspapers  and  public  meetings, 
dreamed  only  of  popular  manifestations  copied  after  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  first  Revolution.  All  this  was  truly  for  us  a subject  of 
perpetual  torment. 

“At  the  head  of  this  party  was  a member  of  the  Assembly, 
M.  Milliere ; he  seemed  to  be  the  cleverest  of  all  these  leaders. 
When  we  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  September  4th,  M.  Milliere 
was  already  there,  and  he  was  not  alone.  Two  men  especially 
attracted  our  attention  by  their  attitude  and  by  their  efforts.  They 
were : one  of  them,  M.  Milliere,  who  was  haranguing  the  crowd  in 
the  great  Throne  Room,  and  the  other  M.  Delescluze,  who  was 
roaming  about  the  Cabinet,  where  we  had  formed  the  first  Govern- 
ment Commission. 

“ If  we  had  not  known  the  profound  differences  among  the 
revolutionary  elements  in  the  city  of  Paris ; if  we  had  not  known, 
from  the  experience  of  many  preceding  months,  that  there  was 
behind  us  a party  of  anarchy  which  was  waiting  only  for  a moment 
of  weakness  on  our  part  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs,  the  presence 
of  MM.  Milliere  and  Delescluze,  and  of  their  acolytes,  at  the  Hotel 
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de  Ville,  and  the  speeches  they  pronounced,  would  have  made  the 
situation  perfectly  clear.”1 


IX 

THE  EMPEROR’S  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  the  capitulations  during  the 
Franco-German  War  having  been  made  the  subject  of  an  inquiry 
before  a military  council,  the  Emperor  was  found  to  be  entirely 
responsible  for  the  catastrophe  at  Sedan — either  in  consequence  of 
political  prejudice,  or  from  a more  laudable  desire  to  protect  certain 
military  reputations  that  would  have  been  compromised  by  any 
other  conclusion. 

Immediately  the  report  of  this  Council  was  published,  the 
Emperor  addressed  the  following  letter  to  each  of  the  generals 
present  at  the  capitulation  : 

“ General, — I am  responsible  to  the  country,  and  I can  accept 
no  judgment  save  that  of  the  nation  regularly  consulted.  Nor  is  it 
for  me  to  pass  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  capitulation  of  Sedan.  I shall  only  remind  the 
principal  witnesses  of  that  catastrophe  of  the  critical  position  in 
which  we  found  ourselves.  The  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Magenta,  did  its  duty  nobly,  and  fought  heroically  against  an 
enemy  of  twice  its  numbers.  When  driven  back  to  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  into  the  town  itself,  fourteen  thousand  dead  and  wounded 
covered  the  field  of  battle,  and  I saw  that  to  contest  the  position 
any  longer  would  be  an  act  of  desperation.  The  honour  of  the 
army  having  been  saved  by  the  bravery  which  had  been  shown, 
I then  exercised  my  sovereign  right  and  gave  orders  to  hoist  a flag 
of  truce.  I claim  the  entire  responsibility  of  that  act.  The  immo- 
lation of  sixty  thousand  men  could  not  have  saved  France,  and  the 
sublime  devotion  of  her  chiefs  and  soldiers  would  have  been 
uselessly  sacrificed.  We  obeyed  a cruel  but  inexorable  necessity. 
My  heart  was  broken,  but  my  conscience  was  tranquil. 

“ Napoleon. 

“Camden  Place,  May  12,  1872.” 


1 Deposition  de  M.  Jules  Ferry.  “Enquete  Parlementaire,”  tome  i.  p.  382. 
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